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TO THE 



RIGHT HON. ROBERT PEEL» 



CHIEF SECRETARY TO THE LORD LIEUTENANT, 



4fc. 4J-C. 4J-C. 



Sir, 

^ In dedicating to you the following 

Strictures, upon the existing System of Road 
Police in Ireland, I am influenced by a con- 

u^ miction of the great and important advantages 
imparted to this country, by the wise and sa« 
lutary measures you have applied to whatever 
was defective in its locstl institutions. The 
impoii^ant subject I have ventured to descant 
upon, is obviously well understood by you.— ^ 
Much, therefore, of the detail I have gone 
into, must, I am aware, so far as regards you 
personally, be superfluous. But the removal 
of prejudices, which too often have a tendency 



to perpetuate imperfection, can only, I con- 
ceive, be accomplished by a lengthened de- 
velopement of facts, and so dispose the 
public mind to acquiesce in suitable legisla- 
tive arrangements, calculated to modify and 
improve.oFor the polite attention you have 
given to my communications, upon this sub« 
ject, I am extremely grateful ; a feeling that 
leads me, with no small degree of pleasure, 
to assure you, that vrith the highest respect 
and personal esteem, 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obliged, 

most faithful, 
and obedient Servant, 

WILLIAM GREIG. 
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The late efforts of the Xiegislatare^ for tbd 
further improvement of the Road Poi-icb 
in IrkIiAND, have occasioned much discus-t 
sion, on the necessity and merits of the pro- 
posed aniendments. The author of the 
following sheets, from his practice as a Roab 
En6INb;£R, in Great Britain, and, for the last 
nine years, in Ireland, (chiefly under the 
authority of his Majesty's Post Masters Gene* 
ral, for the improvement of the post roads 
in this kingdom,) has enjoyed favorable op- 
portunities of appreciating the merits of the 
present systems, and of discovering, and in- 
timately knowing, their defects, and the abuses 
practiced under them.-^He is induced to offer 
the result of his observations and experience 
to the public attention, although sensible of his 
want of ability to do justice to so important 
a subject. While attending to business, con-» 
oected with the public roads, in several coun** 



XU INTRODUCTION. 

ties, during the last assizes, he formed the 
intention of the present publication, from a 
conviction that the details contained in it, are 
often misconceived, sometimes misrepresented, 
and too iittle attended to in general. It has 
been in the intervals of business, in parts of 
the island, very remote from each other* within 
the last two months, that the following Stric- 
tures have been drawn up and sent to press, 
jn separate portions, which will account for 
any incorrectness in the composition, or want 
of arrangemeDt. Had they been digested with 
mor^ leisure and convenience, a more explicit 
and satisfactory arrangement might have been 
devised. 

As the care of roads forms so important a 
branchy of the highly interesting and widely 
extended subject of political economy, or of 
the domestic policy of nations, the title of 
Road Police has been adopted, as the most 
comprehensive; for views of the systems by 
which roads are supported and managed, from 
a conviction that such details may tend to de- 
velope the causes which obstruct an improve- 
ment in their condition. 

The summaries which are giVen, of the vari* 
ous Acts relative to Road Police, faav^ no pre- 
tensions to a legal character ; but merely as 
they ^re the means of impriOTing the condition 
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of the Roads. As many readen may not 
choose, or have occasion, to peruse the en* 
tire work, an abstract or recapitulation is 
given, in each Section of its details, to which 
the general table of contents will serve as a. 
key, or to any particular part of the subject* 
The Author, from a wish to compress his re* 
marks, may have rendered them sometimes 
not sufficiently perspicuous ; and in order to 
press some observations on the attention of 
his readers, seeming repetitions may be found, 
which are certainly inelegant. While endeavour- 
ing to aviod exaggeration, or to add fictitious 
weight to his conclusions, to have withheld 
facts which he has stated, or to have exte- 
nuated abuses and frauds which he knows per- 
sonally to exist, would have been a derelic- 
tion of the duty he has voluntarily imposed 
on himself; but he has, at the saflie time, 
aimed to avoid the detestable practice of 
decrying the abuses of public arrangeBMotSj^ 
without adverting to what is really excellent 
in them. 

Some persons may be weak enough to take 
offence at the exposure he has made ; but if 
any thing has inadvertently escaped from bis 
pen,nn the hurry of composition, which may 
bear the construction of personal pique, or 
s0em to throw an unmerited etigma on any 
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SECTION I. 



Sketch of Us Progress in Great Britain. 

\jrOOti ROADS are of incalculable benefit ; but 
they can neither be obtained lior preserved without 
well-devised arrangements, and legislative enactments, 
Ibr their maintenance and regulation. Hence, these 
form an important branch of public Police ; the 
drigih and progress of which, in Great Britain, will 
form the subject of this Section. 

Th^ Romans were the first to show the example 
and advantages of a Commodious intercourse afibrdecl 
by good Roads. That they made numerous lines of 
k*oad in Provincial Britain, is proved from Antoni- 
nus' Itinerary; and by many historians, as well as by 
the numerous vestiges of those roads which still exist 
or have been traced through the island. ( 1*). When 
the extension of highways, as the means of conquest, 
security^ or improvement, formed a principal feature 
of the policy of that singular and enterprising people ; 
and when they bestowed such labour and expense 
on their construction, that some of them have with- 

• For this and the following NumbjHi^ refer to Notts 1, 2, See, «& 
tli» end of the Worlt. 
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stood the injuricsB of nearly two tjhousand years,' wa 
may readily believe that they bestowed correspondent 
attention on the Police, by which those roads 
were maintained and regulated. From contemporary 
historians we learn, that they had rules and laws 
framed cgcpresaiy for this purpose; yrqper perMns 
being appointed for taking the care and superinten- 
dance of them* 

The Romans ^sdy introduced their own laws, 
and police-regulations, into all their conquered pro* 
Tinces : in the eye of the Roman law, all citiaens were 
equal, and all sulgects of ^ «iitpii(e were cttizens 
of Rome. Hence, by the ancient law, no man, what* 
ever other immunities he mi^ht enjoy, was ^xenq^t 
"^om his share of the burthen of keepnig the public 
roads in repair, which passed tliiough Ims estate. We 
find the following law in the twelver tabks of tha 
Decemviri y ^ enacted about two thousand two huiH 
dred and sixty-eight years ago : — ^^ If a road between 
two fields be bad, the traveller may drive through 
which field he pleases ;^ and the same principle wai 
recognised by our Teutonic ancestors, and is atiU, 
with certain limitations, recognised in our x^ommop. 
Istw (S) ; and there is another Qoman law of a later 
date, " ad instruciianes reparationesque iiinerum ei 
pontium^ nullum genus hominum, mufliusque dignip^ 
talis ac venerationis meritis cessare aportet^** They 
had rules set down^ saith Dugdale, ^^ de muniendis 
iegem viariawy as appears by Celius, in his epistle to 
Cicero, and those ,they called viocuri, for viarurn^ 
cvraloresJ** 

The Romans, after having occupi^ Provincial 
Britain for about four hundred years, being at length 

t WarwicWifre flluftrated. 
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Deduced to ectremUiM at bome^ began to withdraw 
tbciir troops, and about the beginning of the fifth 
oeatuvy, finally left it, and never returned ; haTingi 
meaQtimey greaily improved and beautified the coun** 
try with cities^ towna^ &c» connected to one another 
by aubetantial roads; and the whole defended fit>ni 
the Picts, by woifo which have been the admiration 
of all succeeding ages. The subsequent fidl of the 
Boman empire, throughout the world, was followed 
by centuries of confusiqn and violence, during which, 
whatever had been knowa of science and art, sunk 
into oblivion,, amidst the rapine of feudal anarchy. 
Thus, after the departure of the Romans from Bri« 
tain, the incursions of the Pi^ls and Saxons, on the 
civilized and unwarlike Britons, ruined all. 

When the Saxons arrived in Britain, the conflict 
and the chace were their chief pursuits ; the cultiva- 
tion of land they considered too ignoble, and having 
noielish (ox worics of taste, or habits of industry, to 
appreciate the importance of those which were useful^ 
tliey destroyed both, that they might the more eCfec- 
ttti^ly extirpate the ancient inhabitants ; so that be&re 
the establishment of the heptarchy, it is supposed 
almost all the beautiful and useful monuments of 
Roman taste and industry, in B^ritain, were ruined 
and defibced. But when they could no longer sub- 
sist by plunder and exaction, they w^re obliged to 
cultivate land themselves, for subsistence; tli^y, of 
course, became less warlike, and gradually bqpui to 
relish apd encourage those arts which their ancestors 
had so sedulously and eflectually destroyed. The 
va^yat^ of the heptarchy, under Egbert, in. the be- 
guining of the ntrnh century, was favourat^to im- 
provepient^ by putting, a period to those ihtei|]uil 
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-wars which constantly fuged between its petty states ; 
and by rendering the comitiunication between the 
different parts of the country more secure and easy. 
Soon after this event, however, the Danes, who, 
about thii^ time, became the terror of all the maritime 
parts of Europe, inVaded the country, too numerous 
to be easily repelled; and the devastations which 
accompafiied the severe and sanguinary struggles be- 
tween them ahd the inhabitants, retarded improve- 
ment; yet, in the intervals of this conflict, we find 
Alfred, Edward, and others of the Atiglo-Saxon 
kings, studiously endeavouring to promote industry 
and the arts, by enacting wise and salutary lav?». It 
IS indeed remarkable, that in ft society so lately 
emerged from a state of the rudest barbarism, active 
endeavours should be used, even by the princes 
themselves, to enforce laws certainly unequalled for 
their mild and equitable principles. ** All under the 
^^ influence and administratiofi," says Blackstone, ^^of 
^^ one supreme magistrate, the king, in whom, as in 
" a general reservoir, all the executive authority of the 
" law was lodged, and from whom justice was dis- 
^^ pensed to every part of the nation by distinct, yet 
^* communicative ducts and channels ; which vvise in- 
^' stitution has been preserved for near a thousand 
" years unchanged^ 'from Alfred to the present time." 
The king was thus considered as jgeneral conserva- 
tor of the public peace, and guardian of the public 
pro|^rty. The laws enacted by the Anglo-Saxon 
kings, relative to the highways, seem chiefly intended 
to prevent robbery, and *t6 establish them as public 
property, by extending tojkhem the privileges of pax 
regis; for it is not likely that they were always recog- 
nised as sucb^ while the country was divided into 
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petty states, and amidst the anarchy and confusion 
resuhing from so many jarring interests and animo- 
sities. "Thus there are laws,^' saitli Dugdale,* " of 
" Edward the Confessor, about the year 920, l)e 
^' pace quaiuor chiminorum^ that is viarum sub majori 
^^judidoj viz. touching thje four road w^ys in some 
** higher courts." Those wf re four pf the principal 
lines of communication formed by the Itoman?, and 
were probably thf^ or^es remaining most entire in thd 
time of Edward. (3). 

All the prQprie^}rs^ of land in th^. Anglo-Saxon 
times were under no obligation on account qf their 
lands,, exfept the three fpUqwin^, called ihetrinoda 
necessitaSf which were indispenss^bly necessary to the 
defence and improvement of the country : Firsf, to 
attend tlie king, with their fpllpwers, in military e^^pe- 
dltions. Second, to assist in building and defending 
the roya) castles. Third, \o keep th^ highways and 
bridges in a proper gtate pf repair; vi^, ejppedilio 
contra fyostem^ arcium construclio et pontium reparu" 
tio: for although the reparation of bridges only Js 
expressed ; yet that of roads must be alsp underslood, 
as in the Kqman law just noticed, where it is " repa^ 
rationesque itinerum et pontium J*^ Tq these obli- 
*' gatiops, all proprietors. of l%nd (ev^n the churchmen, 
for a long periocj, not being exempted J[ were subjected ; 
and th^se services wer^ cqnsider^d as due (o their 
country, rather than tq ^he persons of their kings ; 
and were agreed to by all, 9^ beiii\g necessary to their 
own preservation anc^ conyi^nience. Lands given in 
frank almoign, in liperq eltemosjyina^ as free alms to 
religious corpor^itions, &p. were discharged of all 
other services, except the irinoda necessitaiy of re- 

<^ Warwickshire iUii8tr8te4 

A3 
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pairing highwayB, &c. just as the Druids among the 
Ancient Britons had omnium rerunt immunitatem. 
All lands granted to the Anglo-Saxon Thanes, and 
others, were allodial, or held without acknowleging 
any superior; being. granted with that frank and 
generous spirit by which rude unpolished warriors 
9xe animated, without any of these painful restrictions 
and manifold . services and prestations that were 
afterwards invented by artful feudalists, at the 
Norman conquest. 

'Although the Norman conquest, in 1066, was not 
so sanguinary as the Anglo-Saxon, it was productive 
of very important changes in the state of Britaifi^ 
particularly in the constitution and police ; fbr few 
revolutions, even when achieved by the most wa^?ful 
conquerors, appefir to have been attended with so 
sudden a revolution in both, as that which William 1% 
unhappily introduced. What e^ct this remarkable 
change had on that branch of police which is thq 
aubject of the present pbservatipns, 1 shfdl now pro* 
ceed to inquirp. ' 

The/Saxons, while fierce and uncivilized, had de* 
stroyed the works and arts left by the Romans in 
Britain ; but, in the course of some centuries, they 
became mor^ paci^c, and after the union of the 
heptarchy, ^heir progress in arts, and more particu- 
larly m legislation, was very considerable. The, 
jieculiar excellency of the laws enacted by Alfred, 
Edward, &c. were, that they secured prote<^tion and 
justice to every class of freemen. The system intro« 
duced by the Normans, on the contrary, formed a 
complete and well-concerted scheme of servility ; the 
baneful tendency of which was, that the further it 
receded from the throne, the mcfre intolerable itf 
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buftBeitt and ta,Tdiliipi» became ; and all tbe lands in 
thekkigrfotn wete diaitged, (either by compulsion, or 
to avert a ^titt greater evil,) from being allodial into 
feudal) tifaereby becoming subject to all the services, 
taHiaget, aids, &c. which arbitrary tyrants chose to 
impose on the depressed lanitbolders. Under the 
patriarchal code of the Angfo-Saxons, the sovereign 
\vti3 considered guardian of the public property, 
and accordingly all highways, bridges, navigable' 
ffvei^, faavend, &c. were said ^ be his property ; 
and as such he had a right to enact services for thejr 
preservation. But under the feudal government, 
these tvere, for fiscal purposes, computed among the 
regfdia^ being considered the etclusive property of 
the crown, and were accordingly attended to, not 
eo much veith a view to public advantage, as to 
assist in augmenting a revenue, raised in an arbitrary 
and unprecedented manner* Thus taxes and customs 
were levied upon the persons and goods of travellers, 
wheti they passed thrpugh certain manors, when 
yiey went over certain bridges, as well as when they 
carried about their goods from place to place in a fkir^ 
and when they erected in it a booth or stall to sell 
them in. These difl&rent taxes were then known by 
the names of passage, pontage, lastage, stallage, &c. 
and the same was practised in all the difierent coun* 
tries of Europe, then under the feudal system, in the 
«ame manner as in several of the Tartar govern- 
ments in Asia at present. (4.) 

The repairs of highways and brid^, under th^ 
Roman and Aqglo-Saxon police, was considered 
one of the trinoda necessitasj to which every man^s 
estate was subject, as already remarked ; and un« 
der this ecj^uitable plea, the repairs of these M'era. 
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enforced by the Anglp-Norraan Ungs, with great 
severity. As the tax of pontage, levied at bridges, &c. 
formed part of the royal revenue, services and aid» 
for building and repairing them, were enacted. 
Towns and boroughs were sometim,es forgiyen Qther 
t^xes or services, on a9pount of building pr repftiring 
them, and even lands were granted under the, same, 
obligation ; but building or repairing them was 
frequently enforced without any compromise or 
equity, and at length became an intolerable burtlien 
on the community, 

lyilliam Rufus proceeded on his lather's rigo- 
rous plai^. Hesnry I. found it expedient to in- 
gratiate hjmself with the barons, &c. by promoting 
the restitution of the mild and equitable laws of 
£dward the Confessor ; (for it waf t^iose laws of the, 
Anglo-Saxon princes, whicl\ si^bsequeiit kings so 
fiequently promised to keep and restore, as the most 
popular act they could do, when pressed by foreign 
emergencies, or domestic discontents,) tie abolished, 
ijie curfeUj and granted ^ charter whereby he gave up 
the greater grievances ; but ^hey were gradually broken* 
through, until in the ^eign of King John, when 
they became so intolerable, that they occasioned the 
barons, or principal feudatories, to ^ise up in arms 
against U^em ; which, at length, produced the famous 
magna charta, at Runneymead, in 1215, which, 
with some alteratipns, was confirmed by his son find , 
successor, Henry 111. in the well knpwn statutes of 
Marl-bridge, (5,) in 1268. Bpth. these charters sti- 
pulated, '* that neither a town, nor particular person, 
^' shall be distrained qr compelled to build bridges^ or 
*^ embankments to rivers, except those which are of old 
*' time, and by right of special contract, tenure, or 
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*^ prescription, obliged to it ; and that none becompel- 
" Jed tp make new bridges, where none ever were before, . 
*> ptlji^rwise than by act of parliament."' That the 
erection of bridges, with a view to increase the crown 
revenue, by the tax of' ppntage, had been considered^ 
a very heavy grievance, is evident from this exemp- 
tion, it being inserted in both of tho$e celebrated 
chartei-s. Even long after this period, there are> 
many instances, acQ^rding to Prynne, in his Register 
of Writs, where boroughs, &c. petitioned to be exci4«ed 
from sending members . to parliament, representing 
that they were engaged in building bridges and other 
public works, and, Uierefore, unable to bear such an. 
extraordinary expense. (6.) 

There is an act of Henry I. (between 1100 andf 
1135,) in which the king's highway, via re^ia^ is 
defined to b^ ^\iSLf, which is always open, and which 
1)0 man may shut by any thireats, as leading to a city,^ 
port, or tQWf). Us breadth the same law prescribes. 
IP be such, as that two carts may pass each other, or* 
l8 horsemen, armed, go abreast. Public roads were 
formerly (atid I believe stilt, in law authorities,) divided 
into tl>ree kinds : 1st, iter^ a foot -way ; 2nd, actas^ a paipk, 
bridle, or prime way, which is both^ a horse and foot- 
way ; while the principal traffic was carried on by pack 
horses, the greater part of the public roads were of this 
kind : 3rd, via or udiluiy a cart- way, which contained 
ihe other two as well as a cart- way. 

In 1258, a (quarter of wheat cost 20s. in Norths 
ampton, when it was sold for only 8s. 6d. at Dunsta- 
ble, in the qext county j those places ^eing only 
distant about 50 miles, this could not have happened 
if intelligence had been regidar, an^ coo^mercii^ 
ii>tercour6e safe and easy. 
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Edward I. has been jusdy i^yled the Engltah 
Justinian, and one of the best legblators who ever 
filled the English throm^. Sir Matthew Hale, 
Blackstone, &c* have bestowed die hi^est encomiums 
on his abtUties, in this respect. In the long dOalogue 
of ben^cial laws, enacted for his people, it is onlj 
neeessaryfbr our present purpose to take notice of the 
l^loWing, vix. : The 19th of his reign, in 1S85, which 
was the first efibrt of English legislation after the 
Norman conquest, on a subject so much connected 
^ith the prosperity of «very people, as that of im- 
proving tbehighways. This act being to enlaige their 
breadth from one market town to another, and in* 
tended as w^l to prevent robbery as to fiuriTitate 
fjhiveiling ; to effisct which, ^^ the lords of the soil wek« 
eigmted to enlarge their ways, where bushes, woods, 
or ditclies be.** This act also obliged evei^' hundred 
«iid fiwichise to appoint two constables, who should 
present to the justices assigned, such de&ults aS they 
^und in the (country, C(Micerning suits of arms, 
highways, &p. 

By the 25th of his sututes, 1297, it teas provided, 
that the king should take no aids oir tasks, but by tlie 
common assent of th^ realm, and abolishing all 
arbitrary taj^es and talliages, levied without consent 
cif the liationali council. For althpugh this had been 
panotided ugainst in the charters of bis grandfather and 
frther, he was the first to observe them strictly ; accord-' 
ingly we find that where he, on some extiaoi^nary 
occflpions, solicited aid from his subjects, they distin* 
gUiiii^d it by the na)ne of a Benevolence, in order to 
4eclare that it was given not in consequence of any 
right, but as a gift flowing from their good-will ; (a 
procedure not uncommon with feudal subjects,)— -takt 
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tke following indtaniee :-^IiOftdon br^ge btd be<kMtt« 
80 very ruinous' in the time of Edward, that he 
granted a brief to the bridge^keeper, to ask and 
receive the Benevolence of hta subjects through the 
jktngdom, toward repairing it.* A pmofi that atbi* 
trary services &r ihaint^ning bridges were no longer 
imposed. 

Edward II. succeeded His &ther, but feH &r short 
of him* in the government of his dominions; he wad 
tlie dupe of venal fittourites, and of his infamous 
queen-^ulring the intestine commotions which these 
occasionedy domestic improvement was ibigotten; 
|>ut the latter w^ industriously promoted by Edward 
III . In ISlQ, he granted a cpmmission, to levya tdH 
on all'sorrB c^ ferriages passing from the hospital of 
^t. Giles in t^ ifblds to the Bar of the Old Tc^nple, 
towjjirds repairing this and other roads whicl( liadf be« 
come almost impassabljs. — tb« ftaftite labourvflti&m no( 
having then beenadoptied or r^Iated.r*-Q!ichard IIV. 
unbounded attachment to favomrite^ occ^ioned the 
rebellion of Wat Tyler, and this king was f^t length 
deposed'by the parliament for his miscond uct in govern^ 
ing.— 'Unless an increase of the marine, litde attention 
^ms to have been bestbweii on improvement during 
the reign of Henry IV. — Henry V. was too keenly 
engaged in wars for his continental possessions, to at« 
lend to his home territory. — ^Henry VL Was nominated 
king, while an infknt of nine months ; during the 
guardimiship of Bedford, and Henry's subsequent 
imbecility, the af&irs of Knghtnd, both domestic and 
foreign, were adverse. — ^To his death, in 146 1 , succeed* 
ed the civil conflicts between the houses of York and 
lliancaster. In those unauspicious times^ the peopte 

* History of ElTen ip QruH Britain. 
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were unhappily too much engaged in king -making; 
domestic in)provement was neglected, and trade left to 
be carried on by foreigners. 

. On the accession of the Tudors, tranquillity being 
)nestored| internal improvement was attended to, not* 
withstanding the despotic conduct of most of the 
princes of that house. • The laws of Edward IV. an4 
Richard III. chiefly relate to the mercantile system* 
fo ftbly exploded in modern times, by Smith, in hi^ 

. Wealth of Natjons, &c. The policy of Henry VII. 
in enacting many wise laws, has been praised, by 
historians^ ful|y equal to it^ worth. A very remark- 
able spirit of improvement had taken deep roqt 
before the accession of Henry VIH. which c,9fitinued 
to send forth vigorous shoots, during his violent 
reign-— and even during the shorter reign of Queen 
Mary many salutary and popular laws were made ; 
perhaps, as Blackstone conjectijkres, the better tp 
reconcile the people tp the bloody measures she was. 
induced to pursue. 

By the22d pf He^nry VIIL, in 1331, the expense 
of BRIDGES devolved on the County at large, th^ 
frare of the roads being left tQ the. parishes. ^^ As 
^^ in many places it could not hfi known what hun- 
** di^d, parish, person, or body politic, ought to re- 
*^ pair bridges broken in the, highways ; — and public 
♦* bridge being of general convenienpCj^ are of com - 
^' mon right to be built and repaired by the whole 

' *' inhabitants of that county in which they lie." 
The business of ^uperintending bridges wa$ annexed 
to the office of High Constable, with an allowance of 
salary — ^at the same time it was m|i.de felony to destroy 
fi bridge perversely or maliciously. Numerous l^^yu 
were enacted in this reign, for amending the roads 
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of particular districts, and for the paving of streets, 
in varions cities artd villages, which prove how much 
industry had gained ground of idleness, how much 
opulence be^n to prevail over penury, and how &r a 
desire of comfort had succeeded to the distraction of 
predatory warfare, and the languor of sloth. The 
2d and 3d of Philip and Mary, ^^ for amending the 
highwarys, being now," says this act, *^ both very noi- 
some and tedious to travel in, and dangerous to pas« 
sengers and carriages"-Mvas the first general law which 
obliged every parish, by a certain number of days* 
labour, to i^epair its roads. If the parishes neglected 
these repairs, they might formerly, as they may still, 
be indicted for such their neglect. But it was not 
then iticumbent on any particular officer to call the 
parish togethier, and "set them upon this work ; for 
which reason, by this last statute, surveyors of over- 
seers of the highways, were ordered to be chosen in 
every parish. 

That this effective system of Road police should 
only have been devised at so recent, a period as 1556, 
will not appear surprising, if the previous circumstances 
of the country are adverted to. (7.) As commerce 
and internal improvement continued to increase, the 
legislature began to bestow more and more attention 
in regulating the diflfefent branches of public police. 

The obvious and indispensable utility of Roads, and 
of a polite for their roatntenafice and regulation, 
merited and received attention. Uow servile, soever, 
may have been the cotidition of the inhabitants of 
.cities and towns, it evidently appears, that they arrived 
at liberty and independence earlier, and much easier, 
than the occupiers of land in the country, and have, 
to the present time been, in a great measure^ exempt 
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fiBKHii vvrious potiee burtheiH, to wluch the latter am 
still wibject. For a long time the Road police watf 
impei^dy regulated, and often arbitiarily imposed, 
fenmng no inconsidenible sbape of the hardships siis«» 
taioed by the tenantry ia several ONiatries in Eorap^ 
as die Corvees^ orpoKce of die roads in Frapc^ &c* 
(8.) 

The great body of the people being die occnpieni 
of the soil^ were hdd in a slate of vassalage loog after 
the magna ckarfa gmnteA to the batons and clergy* 
It vms die enMg^tened views of civil liberty, &c. in 
tl^ 16th century, which occasioned a more than usual 
attention to etiact vrise luid salutary laws for a free 
people, and among others, the Rosd pplho of these 
kingdoms was made as Ktile oppressive as poasiU^ 
considering the existing circorostances at that time". 

The act of Snd and Sid of Pbitip ai«d Mtaryf 
noticed before^ for amending the highways, at fiist 
required only jS>«rr days' labour of the inhabita»ts, and 
their teams, annually ; but was aA^rwards inpreased to 
ffx days. This qu4Mitiim of labour mi^t have beeiy 
sufficient, or neariy so, at tlie time ^ its enactment, 
for the intended purpose ; but as traffic still ftirther 
increased, and heavier carriages were adopled, wider 
and stronger roads became necessary, requiring more' 
labour to make and repair tbem^ than the taws en* 
forced, or could be reasonably demanded ; and alsoi 
the want of a more general and eflfectaal superintendf 
ing power — in process of time rendered the former 
provisions quite inadequate for maintaining the public 
roads in sufficient repair. This caused turnpikes tgr 
be resorted to, by levying lolls, eidi^ to defray thf^ 
expense of repairing the former roads, or to remune<» 
fate those wlio embarked their money in making pew 
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Weliave^, inched, scteo in the preceding pages, lliM 
lolls were for other j-eesons resorted to by the Aii|^f>^ 
Norma,!! jusgi^ y\%^ for the pvupose of iiqgmentiag 
1^ qrpwn revenoeB ; And that Edward lU. bi 1346^ 
^[Hintied » commimon to levy toUa for ibe x^air of 
certain romb M^hich had become almost ii^paasabhs^ 
because the sfaUiie labour was then either not api> 
poiilted pr regulated . 

JSut the reigm of Charles IL merits the praise of 
having (uBt .established iumpikes on « t^idar w4 
permanent system, (9t least on the great Northern 
ro^, through vtbe ci>ttnties of Hertfind, HttntiBgdo% 
«nd Cambridge,) whereby those who ergoy the bene^ 
of easy conveyance, contribuite tp ihe necessary e9»- 
fiiense. This saluta^ry measure crealed a new and fi^ 
better system of roads, and U^ obvious utility an# 
apporeaft justice of this tax, might have insi^red the 
acqaiescence of the people, as it tended toi^len<ciie 
burthen of those on whom the maintenance of the 
public roads had hitherto restedl. But so blind are 
the people in general to their real interests, that to 
whatever is new, and to whatever immediately requin^ 
their money, they are commonly averse. ^^ In many 
places the first turnpikes were lorn down, and military 
force was necessarily called to compel the .country 
people to have practicable roads for their own- coo* 
venience and emolument/' 

Turnpikes, which were thus first introduced soon 
ikfter the Restoration, were but slowly extended, from 
the want of capital and enterprise, and in opposition 
to the wishes of the people. — ^Thence we finc^ in the 
fame reign, that when Cowley retired from the hum 
of men, to Chertsey, in J66d, he thence invited Dr. 
Spiat to enjoy the pleasures^ of St. Anne's Hill, by 
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telling him " that, he riiight sleep the first night at 

Hampton town.^' A pcfet of the present day wouldf 

invite his friend from London, by saying, that he 

might easiry step into the coach, arid come down t6 

breakfast. Even in the subsequent age, when Sit 

Francis Wronghead was chosen into parliament, we 

hear of much preparation for his journey to town, and 

of many accidents by the way. Owing to the badness 

of the roads. A parliament man, at present, dend» 

to the next stage tot post hoi^es, when there is a call 

of the House, and arrives in Westminster from an;^ 

distance, at any hour. Much about the same time, 

when persons had occasion to (ravet from Manchester 

to LondofT,' and the like distance, they not' unfre- 

quently made their wills before setting out, from tfn 

'apprehension of the dangers to which they would be 

liable on their journey. - So aptly may we say with 

Dryden :— 

" O wondroug change of a cfiangelul sceney 
*• Still changing to the last" 

' ' But to return :— the act which, for a time, made it 
felony, at the beginning of the reign of George II. to 

"pull down a toll gate, was continued as a perpetual 
law before the end of it ; for violent opposition waa 
made during that reign, by the country people^ to the 
erection of turnpikes ; particularly in th6 summer of 
1749, in Somerset, Gloucester shires, &c. great mobs,* 
calling themselves Jack-a-Lents, variously disguised 
and armed, destroyed the gates and bars, often blovv^-. 
ing up the large posts by means of gunpowder; the 
comntissioners being obliged in turn to attend, aided 
by the military, in order to assist and protect the toll- 
man, and to awe the people, and oblige them to pay 
the toll. 
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We are told thttt the highways in Oreat Britain 
yftete not equal in goodness to those of foreign coun^^ 
triesji when the memorable peace of Aix la Cfaapelle^ 
in 1748, was concluded. From this epoch to the' 
demise of Qeqrge II. great exertions were certainly 
made to supply tiiat inconvenient defect. Yet tl^ 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1752 and 1754 informs us^ 
t|iat the great roads, even, so late as those years, re-^ 
mained almost in their ancient condition, when the 
Iravelter seldom saw a iumpike for two hundred mileft 
afler leaving London. Of the lamelntab^ condition 
of t)ie roads in Britain, while they were amende by 
the compulsory labour of the poor alone, we may 
judge firom the wretched state of the ways, which, in 
the present time, are bepi in repair by the ancient 
mcKle. 

The first lburte(»n sessions of the present reign are^ 
distingoised, not only for collecting the various road 
acts into one, (13 Geo. III. c. 78.) but for enacting 
no fewer than 458 acts for repairing the highways of 
difierent districts. The number of acts of parliament 
passed for making roads and bridges in Britain, iii 
eight years^ ending 1793, were SOS; in the same 
period, ending 1800, there wei'e 344 ; and in the same 
period^ ending 1809, there w6re 419. The acts 
during the same periods, for pdving and other paro- 
chial and urban improvements, were nufmierous iq. 
proportion. 6ut it is necessary to notice the acta 
relative to statute labour more particularly. 

By the statute of Philip and Mary, the constables 
and church-wardens were to appoint surveyors or 
overseers of the roads annually; but by the 13tb 
Geo. III. c. 78, .they are constituted by two neigh- 
boi^ring justices, put of such inhabitants or others, 

B 
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knd mtLj hate salaries allotted them lor their trbttbk. 
Their office condistd m putting in executton a variety 
|yf ia^s for the impair of the public highways ; that f», 
of ivays leadifig from one town to another, nft mt^nAAdk 
weve first veduced into one act by I9ch Geo* Ilfv 
ic. 78. viz. in 1773. By this act, they wereto eaft to* 
^ether all (he inhabitants and ocenpiers of lands, tene<» 
inents,. and hereditaments within theparlsfa, 9ix days h» 
every year, to Tabonr in fetching materiids, or fepairitijg; 
the highways : all persons keeping draughts ef ilmfe 
horses, &c. or oc<;upying lands, bting obliged to send' 
a team for every draught, and every £50 a-yealr they 
keep or occupy ; persons keepmg Itess than a drftug|htf 
|yr less tftaiii £5^^ to contribute less in proportion. 
By 54fh cap. )t)9, in r814, persona keeping a coadi, 
post-chaise,, cr other wheel carriage,, were, €>r the iirtfl 
thne, made liable,, (but saddle horses aTe«0l»wglieed,> 
and those occupying tmdfer £SOy or akbdve,; to pay by 
the pound rate in proportion — every man not being 
an occupier ,of any tenement of £i a-year^ between 
the age of 18 andt>9, aid not being an af^entiee or 
menial servant, to work personally 5t> days yearly, or. 
compound by paying two shillings. But by ^e 8<lth 
Oeo. 111. c. 74, in 1794, the whole bur^n of Ae 
repair of the highways has been thrown upen (iie 
occupiers of tenements; and by long and mysterious 
daus«j,. has repealed the sectioins of the former act 
Illative to flie oecufMers of tenements of £i yeivily 
value. By this act, two justices may exempt the poor 
occupiers of tenements from any assessment towards 
the highways. By the 44th Geo. III. c. 68, justices 
at special sessions* may file the composition for statute 
duty within pescribed limits. By I3th Geo. 111. 
9. 78, cart- ways leading to any market tovlrn must be 
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maAty ad lesst^ 90 &el wide, if the A«ieeB 'will permit ; 
and m%j ht inereased or ditaned-in otherdiDeotioas^ 
by- ^wo justices^ at the^expem^Gf^ihe pari^h^ to the 
liKaddi of thirty feet, through or over a«y penM>ii% 
sell, even withotut hift^ eonseat; m that the new way 
doesnet'takrawaydiie^gromHt ofany garden, park^ 
or yaid^ or pult down any building* -But the surveyor 
fAiaQ ojflbr the owner c^ the aeit, ^yrto which the new 
Way is to be carried, a reasonable compensalioA, whicby 
if'beTefiise to accept the^justfcessbafi certify their 
pro«seediog3 te soaie Oeneral Quarter Sessions ; and 
the surveyor shall give ^Mneen d^ys ooifce to the 
owner- of Ae s^ of an inl^ntian to apply to the 
•essicHM^ and the justiiceB of the sessions diall impanel 
<i j«ry$ w^ahaM assess the daniages whi^ the owner 
of tl^ soiliiaR^astebMd, prorided ifaat they do not 
araoimt to more 4lian Ibrty years' purcjbase ; and the 
oivviier of liie«oii shall still ^be entitibd to all the mines 
within the smi^ whi<^ are to be got Viidiout breaking 
<t)iesurfiu:e-of 1^ bighway^ B«t by the 58th: Geo. IIL 
c* 68, in< 18(5, the order lor direrting^ shutting up^ 
setting, or disposing of highways, bridle^ orfixAways^ 
mu^t be by the justices at a special sessiofis ; and no- 
tice thereof must bie inserted for three successive weeks 
inlLhenewspepers'vi^iich generally circulate tht^ughthe 
county in which such faighwaysiie; anda notice posted 
on the door of ^e church or ehiqiel of every parish or 
township through vrtiich they pass for- three successive 
'Sundays-^persons injured to appeal as before. No 
tree orbn^ shidl be permitted to grow in any high- 
way within fifteen "feet of the centre of it, except for 
ornament or shelter to a house ; and the owners of the 
adjoining 'lands may be com))el!e|d to cut. theii^ hedges, 
so as|iot to exclude 4he sun and wind iix)m ibe^hij^h.* 

B 8 
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wfty. Fines awarded by the court for not repairing a 
lughway, shall not be returned into the court of ex- 
chequer, but shall be applied to the repair of the high* 
ways, as the court shall direct. Surveyors niay hj 
out their own. mouey in piivcha»ng materials for re* 
pairs, in evecting gindet-posts, and making drains, and 
shall be reimbursed by a rate to be allowed at a 
special sessions. In case the personal labour of the 
parish was not sufficienty the surveyors, with the con^ 
sent of the qua,rter sessions^ might levy a rate on the 
parish in aid' ef the personal duty,, not exceeding in 
any one year, together, witfauhe other highway rates^ 
die sum of 9cL in the pound,, for the duaappliicatiou 
of which they were lo account upon oath. .But if the 
9kduie Mour of the parish,, and this additi^MMtl rate^ 
.were bolh inadequate lo maintain its*Hi«HWATs, &c* 
in repair, the parish was slilL Uable to the expense of 
an indictment, notwithstandii^j fot their aot being ia 
sufficient good repair; the facilities of indictment were 
therefore a serious grierance in many cases, which has 
been so far remedied, that afler due notice two Sun- 
days before at the church or chapel, the justices at 
sessions, upon application from -the surveyors, may 
order an additional rate to be levied, not exceeding 
Is. 6d. in the pound, on the actual value at the thtte 
of making such additional assessment. 
. The very laudable and necessary investigations of 
various committees of the House of Commons, relative 
to the improvement of this important branch of 
domestic policy, has been already productive of essen- 
tial advantage; although, as yet, the radical defects of 
the system have not been changed. To enumerate the 
many paitial amendments which have recently taken 
plf^ce, would exceed the limits of this Sketch. Beside 
the expense of indictments being in a great measure 
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remoYed, as just noticed— by the 43d, 54tb, and 55th 
of Geo. 111. the acts rebttive to the building and re- 
]iairing tlie bridges of counties, and of hundreds, 
townships, &c. have been amended and gieady im- 
proved*— the purchase of lands and buildings &r their 
extension or improTement have been fiicilit^ited ; aj^o, 
by the same acts, the obtaining of stones and other 
materials for making aiKJL ^p^nng U^fe, aa weU as 
the roads over them, and at th^jijr ends ; ^nd a}so the 
justices at th^ quarts sessipi^ contracting for the re* 
vepair of such bridges and loads* 

The Jaws relative to xuavpikb koads have als^ 
been annmled in several particulars; and none more im ^ 
portant tiian that for the better r^ulaf ion pf ^bc Jpads 
carried by the heavy waggons, so defr^q^ental to the 
noads throughout England ; an4 a)9o for encouraging 
(by an abatement of toll^ i^ use pf wheeb so con- 
structed as to be lep injurip^s tQ the roads. By the 
'former, tlie greafes^ ^^bt tQ be carried, is reduced 
fiom 8 tons |n sudamer^ and 7§ tpns in winter, to 6| 
tons in summer, and 6 tons in winter; as it was found 
that 90.enprmous a weight pis 8 tons, was more thaq 
sufficient to grind any common road materials to pQ\^- 
der; although die we^ht still allowed is, perhaps, too 
great to permit pie pi^blic roads being kept in su$- 
pient repair, unless at a very considerable expense, 
(9.) Formerly, a prssentment or indictment for a 
TiJRifPiKe iioAP being out of repair, ii)ight be pre* 
ferrod agiiinst the parish, and not the tfusf. The con)* 
^ittee on the highways, of 18091, Y^ry properly recom- 
.mended that such indictmeti( phou(d be preferred 
against the Ireasiurer of (he |rust, instead of th^ 
parish thrqugh which such turnpike road may run ; 
;^ml that in Cf^^ pf indiftmefit, the party in error 

B3 
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sliould pay all cost^ aiid cli&i^^ dtit of pocitet->^hd, 
rpresiime, it has stiiee {)^&§^ itttb « hw. 

In order to iehd^it ttiis Stetdh of tb& pmgMdft Cf 
Hoad police in Gfeat Britalti fflo^ tdm^letd, it iiHH 
be pro{>er In thi^ plate to r^rtl, aiitd tmce its pnogttjisft 
fn Scdtl^nd^ tvtefe the ttatffte 1abt>ur and fumpik& 
91/stem were inttdduced Of l^gtihtted ttt a ntif ch ktfti' 
period than in tingkhd ; isiA Ivbetfe thl^y «re kill, iii 
some respects, diflferent. 11i6 Rofttfttis'd»;i!ipted Scdt«^ 
land for a mueh §hdrtet period tfaltn fiti^and; and die 
Scottish kings were tJ&Q Aim^h afigag^ tn^ais With 
that kingdbni, and dotm^ic cdhtMtions, to IttkTe 
leisure to attetid tb tte regtdkiori^ of itttJettApfXttji 
(100 So late fts the year 1S61, to tttrbulimt wen the 
^tatebf the cdiihtfy; and si^ fibiigbratM Was travellii^ 
on th^ highways In Scddahd, tbitt wfaeh Qneto Sltf^ 
itppointed a court of Jasfioe to be he)d oitllie border^ 
ilie ihfaabitdintlt df tto tM th8|) ^tei^ coiitftiei ^w1^ 
Bummbh^, >prfth ^rdferttb be *« wifdl bodidtn^t^ 
i^r in the nilp^t ^bstsmftious ra^lfifTt^r ;^? <tl!Mi!i, ^flltf 
ptetely ditn^) to mejtet iiM pasis forward to JMburgh^ 
with the pieisbn whb ^aii to tbct as jtidge^ ih Ofdbr io 
guard his perdoh, aiid eiikble^rh «b enfor(?e Ms deei<^ 
iioti$. Ift such a 6tat<e of things, there oofdtd not b^ 
lAu'ch (;om«ierctal intercotn^ by means of the h^h^^ 
^vays; 6f coui^, attention to ^^uriir knprotement 
would be a very ^eondary coAsidenition. James IV. 
although too f(Aid of i)iagnifieence Mid war, w«s ncft 
inattentive to promote domf^^tc improvemeiit : but 
James VL who succeeded hSs mother oh the tkronew 
in 1587, dtev^^ed the f;reatest Dfbittties hi go^FCftiiiij^, 
and <\riis remarkable fbr his attention to sueh imprdte* 
nights; ^hich was coittitoiied under iustMispioes, b^ 
the Scottish parliaments, ttfter his- "ascending the tJhron^ 
pf England. 
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ThA gmec«) sUfiutif labour 96t pf Scotland was 
fiBtmA m 1667) Iqr 4^ Scodisb parliaupieo^ and after- 
%Kaidd amended by lb« {HwliaioeiU a£ Greiat Britain. 
Boib tbm^a0t»«ve »tiU in fojrce^ thougk roost of th^ 
CQ9iituM hava gtHaioed particular legidative acts fur 
ragiUattog lb? adoiinisliatfoo^ tJmr statute labour. 
By llieQngiBalai:t of IG&f^ it was directed, that the 
ocpuiwn of land should annually furnish scrdays of 
a out and two boisea for every plough they kept; 
and $imt ^very coC|$ger or hput holder sliould perform 
$is dayt' woik for rcpairiag tlia roads^; a very sin^l 
sum^ under the nau^e of biidge^money, was laid upon 
tha pippiielQfs of lapuL Q^i^ th«! Union of the twp 
kingdoms, the Privy Council of 8(cptland seemed U> 
have bl4 ^ DpalvaHiiig power over the adnuQistvaiion 
of die roadHwork ; birt <liat js^iody being dissolve after 
ihe vuKHi of 4he two uatiaqs, neaph cpuniy bfia since 
|)eeii left t€» jdie fjpaedom of its own wjil, without being 
mocomiMfi Ip any trU>un^ whatever for tj^e^pro- 
piisrltdu or ^penditucf pf the luoney levied frcnn the 
kihabitaiite withiA its bounds^ towf^d repairing and 
sttppdrtinig ihe public vaeds* The ine0icieney «if the 
general Haiuie USmur act of Scotland^ for procuring 
good ro«ds» eppears )3ol to luiye been quite m early 
ascertained as in jEoglaftd ; for this system was not 
even partially departed firom sooder ^n in llbi^ 
when the first Scottish turnpike act was applied ibr, aiid 
obtained by the^unty c^Haddiagton^ being abotit a 
century later than ihe inlsoduction of turnpikes into 
SSn^and. Siaiute labovr^ however, remained upon 
tta former footing tiH 17<>0^ when the same county 
procueed an act to lie passed for comnuiting statute 
labour into nwntpf which ed has been generally fid- 
]owed> and \jx som^ respect, imiutied io ahsicet every 
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other county in Scotland. Tlie Haddington act con- 
tained an excellent proYision, enabling the justices to 
raise the original commuted value of six days' work 
of a cart and two horses, proportionably with an in<» 
creased advance of the value of labour. In 1770^ 
when the act was carried into execution, six days' 
work of a cart and two horses was rated at twenty 
shillings ; afterwards it was increased to thirty shil- 
lings ;~^nd in 1803, to forty shillings; which is still 
much below the real value of such labour in that part 
of the country! 'fhe statute labour of a team and 
labourers is. in like manner, commuted in other -dis- 
tricts. according to the relative value of such labour in 
those districts. 

General I^ws respecting the maintenance and sup- 
port of public roads can never, perhaps, be completcfly 
efl^tive or useful. ** The laW, in every case, should 
be framed to meet the circumstancc;s of the district for 
which it is passed; otherwise the public will never 
enjoy the benefit of good roads.'' The road polii^ 
of Scotland, in this'resp^t, may, therefore^ Ibie said to 
be superior to that oif England — as particular legisla- 
tive acts for most of the counties in the former kinir- 
dom have, at different times, been obtained for r^u- 
lating and directing th^ levying and appropriating 
of their sUdute laboun As the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment, &c. is supported by the proprietors of estates, 
parochial vestries,'like those of Sngland, are unneoes^ 
sary, and almost' unknown. The persons who have 
the direction of expending the statute labour, or rales 
on the roads, are appointed by those proprietory; 
generally the clerk to the justices at district meetings 
receives and disburses the money levied, and his ac- 
counts are ini^)ected by those justices. Parish roads 
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are rarely widened or altered, nnless: the improvement 
is obviously necessary, la svcfa cases, the occfipying 
letiaAts seldpm obj^t, (as tbeyaie henefiled themselves, 
and never pay any vent for ground occupied biy public 
roads,) or the propiietors have generally suffici^H 
pmer or infiaenee to ^tain permission^ In Sngland^ 
- the repur o£ any .road .nay. be pcocnmd by in.di<;tiP|g 
the parish or parishes in v?hich it i& situated : but i^ 
> Scotland no law teists by whidi the i^epair of any 
road can be enforced ; and prpvidfed ^e proprie- 
tors of the parish am shew that their statute labour 
lias been expended, no recourse . or rejnedy lies,, even 
suppose the roads of such a parish, weie in the mo^t 
dan^ous and' impassable. 's(^te. Every parish may 
expend what sum it pleases in repairing fbe ro^pv^r 
and above what it4s bound, by law, ^nd they will n<^ 
be called to account for such ovei? expenditure : but 
without the sanction pf^auract: of parliament, the 
majority of a pa^sh cannot pot it in ewc^Mqu against 
the minority, in ^he event of such anapjEiessment being 
resisted. Cten^fally speaking, .struts UAour is nonv 
only paid by th^ occupiers of land ; tboi^h originally 
every housholder was "bound by law tp woj:k,^i;ir days 
annuaUy upon the roads. In &c(, the support of tl^e 
parish or bye«Toads in Scotland may be consider^ as 
a burthen upon the tenantry, though intended by>be 
ancient law to fiiU upon all dasses of tbecQaHnaiHty. 
No doubt, a commuted sum in lieu of statutiei^labOjar 
is still levied fiom the inhabitants of aofue towis, and 
i|^n l&om those of country viUages, in particular 
districts: but the money raised in this Smj'M of^so 
trifling an amount as hardly to merit; notice, wben til^ 
2»j(e-rQ|Kl system is under coosideiaktiim* : 

Acconling to Ihe^^tisting systes^^ it is evident that 
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the proprifl^Mi of a ocmntj aee rsspbnHUeio none for 
td:ie ffHocatiori and appfrapriation of the money, let iad 
ivitfjiifn its bouiufa, exoapi to the justiceB of dislncta^ 
who lUfe ako pioprieton tfaofltiaelTea ; sothatnoeflfa^ 
tiial eheck lies against aJ^uees when such may happen 
to occnr, <tirhidi is kas freqaeajk than might be sup- 
posedO The case was otherwise befeee the Union^ im 
mentioned abptew 

l%le estensifie Milkaiy «id Higfaland roads in 
jSeotUiiid are noticed in th^ appendix* (ll.) The 
Tnnq;nhe yoads^ in my further remarks on tberoad^ 
poKcecyfOreat Btitain) in general^ to wUdi | shall 
nol¥ again fetnra.. 

The roads in Gi^eat Britain n^iy be ooaatdered as 
^ tmi kinds : Ist, Tfapas |l|it constitute the gieat 
leading Knes of commytntcalton from town to town ; 
and Sdly^ the parish or bye«roads if^ich ie#d ^rom 
fktm to &rthy pr &om vilta^ to yiUagti in thefiiBt 
instance, fer local 4x>nt«niim3^ ^nd ul|iibEiatf(^y <om- 
asiiniefite wMi the great fvnd leadti^ «oads. Wbikr 
the Ibrmer am nnder ^ iurtqrike syiUem, the latter 
am made and mpaimd under the provk^Mto of ^b« 
sMuie Ub<mr ayaiem-^whiph I have been cbieiy i^« 
tetaiptrag to ^race anddescrib^ in the'pfibcedin^ pi^fl^* 
It was the insnfficiancy of this system which caused 
idie^ turnpike system to be lesQf ted to; which is, in* 
deed, the most eqnind>le one, ae no tax can operate 
with mom justiee and equality than tt^t of turii|>ikes ; 
einpeiA who are benefitted by them, sftrtogerbas well 
as others, must ci>ntribute towards their support.<r<; 
Had it not been for the iotrodoc^pn of tufnpike road^ 
iiito 6rettt Britain, ihaniifiustuies and inlenEud traffic 
could not ha^ been carried to the amaxing extent 
ivhith they ha^ been { the eactension of those foads 
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aR$ noCJeiB to be conMderaiES a bause tban as the e& 
fect€)fdiakieit»JeefiiHilen)altffiiffie)&^^ ^jbitiaonase 
ef tiaffie iarnittied loHs to liquidate br deliray tbe 
interoBt of capital:eHi(do|ed in hepAtrn^and imptt^^* 
ingih^fertnerUaestif toad, and in opening new lities 
in more convonieiic and necttsary direetiond. Ehr^ 
lAtlie nKire mnote 'dfitoridfli df Scodaad^ whem tfia 
CMi^ M ODBtpMMttii/i^ inconsiderable^ tbe proprie* 
lovft of ei;tate99 t£rv>m AufCt, liberal and eidi^ebed 
eoodact 'wbidi hashnraght agrieukiiml und nind ini« 
provenM^itMOiaqpiitty to itbeir pMsdiit perfeetioti) (frolii 
a wril-fiMHidisd eosvictioii^ diat in oeder to iiiciva^ 
the tniue of i^^ialiK peiinanindy.y die iiiteitet anil 
9fix^y of tlia prqotietor, and <>doii|iier RMWt be-in some 
dflgite aittlual)) fat/fe'elcpeadiM vatt suais in opening 
^Mfw^liaes'ofirelAdybeftig satisfied 4b recet^ a tnodeiale 
otwenf h^i^ntres^ wli|iA tte tolk, in nliiy of iheee 
situations, oali onlyh^pay^ libe^t^ie^y 'being aeijdy 
«wye ft»ni s d rby -tbe cdnpequ^t i^pfpv^smfsnt and m^ 
cteased "valn^ f^ their ]and^ TlM^pamberaM latent 
of roads liiade on a «pack>as and tubstiiatial scale iiik 
Ab uduui rfde^, . aiad otbef ^.of the «ortherh Jians of 
Seodaiidy by the :|>iofMrleton$ of edtateSi widufi iJitf 
last fifteen mr twea^ 7(3iot, whiibh have icoiiie nfA»$ 
my own .perscmaL notice iHed acqiiaifilafiee^ if ^[i^pes^ 
fio^ to be detailed in this i^Atott^ would fl|ipear in^re* 
dJble to f^hose Who haye not had aa fipportunity of 
mtaesting sncb-ipiritad eseeiicms. 

Tha iairpdnGtioa 4nd i^tenteon bf turnpike Foeds 
occasioned oaoie atteHlion t0 bo b^t^^wed on the €wm 
tiff bye^eoads : yet ifaelatt^afe necessarily t^odaenb 
imttnetpiH% asid i»o.iiiudi oeiiKi|^ed> that !ibe^4iaUih /a« 
iomy lUMkr the pie^nt syBtesa, is nowqii^te i^e« 
•quate to .lae^ ihfm ift irfiffiai^Qt rqiairt 'tliifi^ sj^t^afi 
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is^ no longer adapted to ihe present state ef societ j, 
however salutary it might have been at the time of its 
enactment. Its defects^ as applied to the present state 
.of Britain, are radical and numerous. 

To point out the ddects of the present system pf 
Road police in Great Britain in detail, or to constp 
der the remedies which have been suggested, would 
require a more ample discussion than is practicable 
under the liniits of the section now occupied, which ia 
chiefly intended to furnish a sketch of its progress in 
Great Britain, iUostrative of the progress of the same 
branch in Ireland : to pcnnt out the defects and merits 
of which, in the latter kingdpm, being more particu* 
lariy the intention of this woik. But it may be pro- 
per to add a few add«tion{U remarks: First, fl^ 
system of statute labour in Great Britain is now 
inadequate fot the intended purpose ; the existing acts 
qf parliament respecting the imiJdng And repairing of 
itMds, even where the jus^oes have a power of com** 
muting the isiaiuie labour^ are not sufficient in many 
districts for the purpose of raising a fund £or keeping 
the roads in proper repair. Secondly, The principle 
hy whicti statute li^our has been hitherto assessed atid 
eolleeted is iar fiom b^ng equitable ; on the epntrsory, 
both justice and eq.uiiy call for imposing the assess'r 
ment according to principles which would meet the 
present state of society more exactly than those of the 
ancient statute labour act. ThiitUy, The present 
system is radically defective, because it is founded 
upon the principle, that the roads of every; parish or 
distriift can be maintained in sufficient rqaairattbe 
same expense, many parishes having more .roads than 
others : it consequently follows, thatmore money must 
be required for repairing roads in parishes so ciivun^ 
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8lanced, than in others difierently situated. Materials 
tot making and repairing roads are also more difficult 
to be procured in some parishes than in others ; con- 
sequently, the same' expense wi(I not procure good 
roads in all of thetn. Fourthly, ^Vhe present systeni 
ii also radically .defective, in being ibunded on th^ 
supposition^ that ^he roads would atways he alike nu* 
inerous and easily kept in repair ; not admitting of a 
sufficient incjrease of funds to meet the necessities and 
convei^iencies of a progressive increase of population 
and traffic— which eventually recjuire a proportional 
increase of expense in keeping the existing lines of 
road in sufficient repair; altering them in more conve-* 
nient and direct situations, or of extending and in- 
creasing the number of lines of communication ; in 
which respect, the presbntment system of Ireland is 
decidedly superior* Fifthly, Under the present sys- 
tem, there is not. any sufficient check to prevent the 
fraudulent expenditure, of the rates levied ; for which 
purpose, some superior power is wanted to enforce a 
stricter examination of the surveyors' accounts. And 
Sixthly, Some more effective, directing, and superin- 
tending power is wanted to ensure the labour and 
money levied being skilfully expended to the greatest 
advantage ; and this defect may be said, to include 
all the rest. For it is not the want of ^)eans in many 
cases, but the misapplication of that means, or negli- 
gence in the general management, that is the cause 
why the roads are almost ^' every where adisgrace tp ' 
the country." It has been proposed to appoint pro- 
per surveyors or supervisors, with adequate salaries, 
to undertake the arrangenient of certain districts, 
whose duty it would be to employ deputies to see 
the statute labour done^ and statute rates expended 
under their direction. 
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But it is not iperely the pariah or bye-toodb that are 
in want of such an arrangement ^ something of the 
same bind is evidently wanted fbf the whole roads of 
the empire. Imoii^nse sums of money are expended 
in making and repairing the public roads in Great 
Britain ; while, nptwithstanding that immense expen- 
diture, the general state of those roads is, by every 
person of observi^tion, acknowledged lo be quite im« 
perfect. This most important subject has oceupted 
^he attention of various comnnttees of ttle House of 
Commons fi>r the last ten or eleven years, assisted' fyy 
masses of information from professional and scieniltffe 
people in every part of the country. And seveml 
judicious amendments have been ihe resulr; bnind 
general and e£fectuat change of system has beeil 
lEuIopted. 

Mr. Middletpn states tlie repairs of* the ^oads iti 
Cnglandalope, to amount to the-enqrmous sum of toa 
97tt7/f 0/15 annually! Another wrifcr says, ^ half thte 
^^^ money, well applied, would make and preserve th* 
^ roads of the whole empir^ so that they would be 
^^ the best in the world.'* And it has been estimated 
by a third, thajt if the suggestions of some of those 
committees, &c. w,ere carried into full effect, the^earfy 
national advantage would be equal to so great a sum 
as J^5,057,000. Admitting that this may be exag^- 
rated, it is sufficient to prove the importance of adopt- 
ing them. To ensure the roads of the emp'fre bieing 
kept in sufficient repair, even by the present enormous 
expenditure, would be a most material benefit : but 
should. the price of men^s labour, find the hire of horses 
continue at their present reduced rate, I am con-> 
vinced a great saving might be elB^ted by placuig 
the management injudicious hands. 
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It appeftT» tcrbef)i« nnanlimnis opinion of many In- 
telligent and practical persons, that a Board of Com* 
missioners should be appointed for managing the pu)>« 
lie roads of the empire ; having Engineers of s^ill and 
capacity under their au^hojrifty^. to, examine and repprjb 
upon thf{ st^te «ind condilipn of t,he roadi in eacU 
CfMinfy or .district) pveyioua^a tJbe.apftrpprjaMon m^d 
e|cpeip4i^ure of the mc^iey l^xied frfinof , tl^ ipl^Lbit^qts 
in lieu of OtMe jlalmHr o^ti^m'^^x^ym^,^ sup* 
poit of ibe public roadk, as. lueU asitt^jdirefit aed 
•uperinCtfid audi expendittire tot this ffwet imfiortant 
btmndi of public aervict. This is certainly tbe onTy 
branch of the pcdiee of those kingdoms VMch doed 
not enjoy ihe adnmtage of such an arrangement.— 
Perhaps, it is not improbable, but ihat some arrange* 
ntent of this kind ^ill ere long be adopted, as the com* 
mittee of the House of Commons, on the highways, 
seem to be aware of the prcjprjety an<^ practicability of 
such a noeasure. The following is. the conclusion of 
theij^ nqport, ordered tp be printed llthBfay^ 1808:— 

** Tlie importance of land-carriage to th^ prosperity of a 

frcQOotry iie«id: a0t,bard](V^It.u|KUBu Ntfft tMN^^P^lJ"- 
** flaence of Ae aea8Opa^)Up0|i w.bAeb.tbi^.i!^^|ar«i^pply<]|f Qur 
^ wants, and a, great psopoiiioa of OM^C fiPQvfprtSi. (sq fnu^l^.^e* 
** pend, ther^is, perhaps, .00, c]i«»3imitaD«0 mi^e i^^rfsiisig to 
** roeo in ,a civilian staite* tfaaa .the ipeP!ii9CtioA:Of th^ iB«f as . of 
^vinterior izofmDunication. It is a .roatter, tber^fi()r^y to^>bo 
f * wondered at, thai BO^great a sojirce . oC mi¥>Bai iinproy«ineBt 
** has hitherto been so.v\,ucb aegWdod^ iii9t«;$d of .the rqada 
♦' of the kingdom 'h^ngfaaite>v§qefit(OaU0f)#l:c^lP«^ra4 a.nMin'^ 
*^ bar of local tru8taar^craate4,)qB^rjilie.aa4M:ity pf v?Uoh 
<< lacgesuiMof money Bre«olte0t^.|ir(H^,tbf pi^llii^ and ^xr 
** pended wilboitf ade^^ua^ . r^ponaibi;lity or . e9n4ro)* , Heoco^ 
f* arises, a number of ab^s^f for whii^b norem^yia pij^vM.^d^ 
** and the rssoufped of tbe qo^^y^ instead of he^iig A^y^^^d 
^ to useful purposes, are too often improvidently wasted. 
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^ Your committee do not mean, by these obeervatioas, to 
** reoomrnend that the turnpike roads of the kingdom should 
*^ be taken into the hands of gOTemment, ad such a measure is 
^' liable to Various objections, more especially, as it would be 
^* difficult to compel either the government or its agents to 
*\ keep the roads in a proper state of repair ; and as in pYodess 
of time, the roads might be considered rather as a source of 
revenue, than an accommodation to the public. But youf 
'* committee are perfectly convinced, that leating matters in 
their present state, is in the highest degree impolitic. They 
are of opinion, that a parliamentary oomini^ioa ought to be 
** appointed, to whom every trust shoaid be obliged aunnally 
** to transmit a statement of its accounts, to be audited and 
*' checked. Before these commissioners any ceiAplaintsr of im* 
**' proper expenditure, by which so many innocent creditors 
•^ suffer, ought to be brought, and properly inquired into. Aia 
*' annual report of the state of the turnpike roads of the king- 
** dbm ought also to be laid, by such commissioners, before His 
" Majesty and both Houses of I^arliament. Such a comrois- 
*' sion would not be attended with any estpense to the public 
** treasury, as a small poundage on the money received by the 
** different trusts would defray all the expenses it could possi- 
*' biy occasion. 

** Nor is this all the advantage that would be derived from 
** the proposed establishment. Udder the direction of suck 
*' an institution, the necessary experiments might be tried, for 
** ascertaining tbe-best mode^f forming roads* and the best 
** means of keeping them in repair; the proper construction of 
** carriages and wheels, and the system of legislative provi- 
** sions, the best calculated for the preservation and improve^ 
*' ment of roads. All these are points, which cannot be brought 
*' to a state of perfectiou of which they are capable, without 
" some attention on the part of the legislature; nor by cora- 
" mitteesof the House, occasionally appointed, however zeal- 
*'ou9 in the cause. Such great ol^ects, which would add 
^* Millions to the national income, and would increase the 
" ^mfort of every individual in the kingdom, can only ba 
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** successfully carried through by a great and permanent in** 
" STITUTION, whose whole attention shall be directed to that 
*' particular object ; and who would take a just prided in ac- 
" compliahing some of the greatest benefits that could be con- 
" ferred on their country." (12.) ^ 

From the hasty dketch traced in this section, it ap- 
pears then that the Romans first introduced a facility 
of communication by good roads into Britain, and a 
police for their regulation. That the incursions of 
the Saxons, &c. destroyed the Roman works and arts 
in Britain ; but that the Anglo Saxons, particularly 
after the union of their heptarchy,, again cultivated 
the arts, and adopted beneficial laws, and an excellent 
road police, which was greatly changed by the Anglo 
Norman kings, who rendered this branch of police, 
at least with regard to the erection and maintenance 
of bridges, extremely grievous and oppressive— for 
fiscal purposes. These were stipulated against in the 
Great Charters granted by king John and his^ son ; 
but first effectually changed by Edward I. who as well 
as Edward III. enacted several excellent laws. for the 
improvement of the high ways..-^Tho8e laws, however, 
were more particularly intended to prevent the rob- 
beries then so common, than to facilitate the travelling 
of carriages, &c.( 13.) 

That the first eflfective regulations for amending^ 
and maintaining the highways were enacted by laws 
of Henry VI II. when the expense of bridges devolved 
on the county at large, the care of the roads being' 
left to the parishes, who were to bestow a c/ertain por- 
tion of labour on them annually ; the subsequent act 
of Philip and Mary, in 1556, appointed overseers for 
such labour — the turbulent state of the countiy under 
ttie feudal government^ preventing such an effective 
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system of voAd poUee being Bo6n^ sdopdkt Theec 
tfcif stattrte k^oQi' of mr dhtys living fodnd tiwdecpmte 
tOt lut^p the pcfbiit rt)ad» iff sa AciMf n^r^y oeoflstoned 
titifhfA!^^ W be Am ^«0oMd io in the ]«^ of Chfti^lei 
II. ; but were slowly exUnd^, fhoitt the opp&Atloh 
g^veitf to them, atid the wimt of capitall So thiM in 
1748^ the FoadB ir Biitahi were iffferkyr in goodttes^ to 
itiOse or> the Contkieiit ; and in 1754^ turnpikes were 
teldoHf seen fer 200 miles after len^ii^ Lofidoit. Thai 
ki»^nee the aceeseioA of the House of Hanover^ pa#* 
(i^Hlarly during, tlicf present reign^ thai dds importeint 
blanch c^pubUe police has receited the gr^atseC atil^« 
lion and amefndment. That in Seoilmid^ the police df 
Reads^ vfoB Ikde, attended to before the lime df Jilmea 
Vl.'aind wds continued ^br his ascending the Eng^a& 
Ibronep and still 'fiirther elotenddd after trfae- Union 
•f the two kingdoms. Tumpyice being imhidiiGdd 
into Sei9t!and tfiearly a century lat^t tba» into^Sng*- 
land, arid that rilejt baire siHcd been vtrf widely et^ 
tended. TfakH tbrftteltiite hbeai'syetem ofSeodand 
19 superior to thUt of England^ in orie vdspeet, visi 
in most of th^ eotinties barihg obtaioed partiGulat 
legislalfte acts^ tor the i^gulatidn of thiv kbotfr^ 
lidapted to their locill ciceumataneee ; whentes^ tb^ 
statute labour acts in England air^ Unifcrm^ or neiu-ly 
8o^ thraugh6ut the luhgdom* That the ptesent sta- 
tute labour systems of both kingdoms are extreiaely 
imperfe^ t First, Being now ihadequate to the present 
improved state of society and the country. Secondly^ 
Inequitable, as applied^ to the difiere<>t classoa of tM 
tommumty* Thirdly^ Radically defective, ad being 
formed on the principle that roads aie equally nume<^ 
roUs, and easily ilepaired, in every parish: Fourthly^ 
N€^ Admiltitig of additional roads beiiq^ etteiKkd t# 
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foiBwer ^the nccesntras of aa incieaaed popoktion and 
tmffio^ Fifthly^ Tbat tfaeve k not n attfiicienl dwck on 
tha espenditare cf the mtea levied. Sixthly, A vmnt of 
iom»n«iBaffkUiP8diroolingaiidtup«iiaAcndiqg poiteit. 
•M-Tfaai ahhougk imnieiita Bumi axe csspcnded oa the 
lH|;|ii«a>y% &o« of Gftat Britain, they are stitt wry 
dt&cihrei half the noney, or aA Imist considerably 
kn than the present expenditive, under better tysteaui 
a^kt anmngeoientfly would render then the best in the 
world, ?i8*-**A board of ComaiimioncrB to control, abk 
and dtUfiil EnginteiB to direct and eapertntcnd such 
expenditoee; mtifi that this i» the nnanimoas optnkm 
ef minibecB of intdligent and pmettcal persons, ami 
of the toouniuee of the House of Cammons, which 
baa fcr many years been employed investigating the 
present Road poUce of Great Britain. 

It may be added, that a t>eriod of pea.ce like the pre* 
Sent, when the public attention is no longer engrossed 
or distracted by foreign contests, was heretofore con- 
sidered peculiarly propitious to domestic improve- 
inent ; and it is, perhaps, now become more imperative 
than ever, to husband our internal resources, and em- 
ploy every branch of public expenditure, in the most 
advantageous manner. To adopt a system of Road 
police more applicable than the present to the existing 
state of society and improvement, is, therefore, an ob- 
ject of the greatest importance. For the public and pri- 
vate advantage which would result from effecting so 
great an object as the more effectual and less expen- 
sive amendment of the highways, are incalculable ; 
though from their being spread over a more extended 
Sur&ce, and available in divers ways, such advan- 
tages are not always so apparent as those derived 
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from other sources of improvement of a more re- 
stricted and less general nature. As this subject 
has so Fong^ aittracted the attention of the legislature 
and of the public, and as scarcely a session passes 
vrithout some beneficial amendment being made In 
the existing laws relative to it, we may anticipate 
the adoption of a system or systems calculated 
to efiect this object ; and also, by combinii^, from 
the ^Lperience and practical information which haa 
been obtained, the new and old Regulations, if not 
into One general Code, at least into such a classifi- 
i^tion as will embrace the local and peculiar circum* 
stance of every district, or as one of the committees 
expect ^^ every parish, every &rm, and almost every 
field in the kingdom." In short, the many important 
advantages to be derived from amending the .public 
roads, are too many to be enumerated, and need 
hardly be dwelt on — the comforts of every indivi* 
dual.would be materially increased, and his interest 
greatly promoted. By the improvement of the roads, 
every branch of the agricultural, commercial, and. 
manu&cturing industry, would be' materially bene* 
fited. Every article brought to market would be 
diminished in price — as the expense of repairing roads, 
the number, and the wear and tear of horses and 
carriages, would be essentially diminished; and 
thousands of acres, the produce of which is now 
wasted in feeding unnecessary horses, would be de- 
voted to the production of food for a population 
rapidly increasing. By these and other retrench- 
ments, it has been estimated, that, the expense an- 
nually saved by the public, would equal, if not 
exceed, the enormous and important sum of 

FIVE MILLIONS! 
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Skeich of its Progress in Ireland^ under the Statute 
Labour System^ prior to the year 1765. 

-JDRITAIN derived considerable ad? antage from 
the various arts introduoed by the Romans — at least, 
from the numerous roads that they made in di&rent 
parts of the country ; v^hich, for a long time, formed 
the principal lines of communication. In this respect, 

' Ireland may, therefore, be considered as less fortu* 
nate, io never having been visited by their victorious 

' legions. 

The anarchy and interminable feuds among the 

' petty sovereigns and numerous septs in Ireland, pre« 
vented any progress in domestic arts, or attention to 
internal police ; and in such a state of society, the 
facilities of communication, afibrded by good roads, 
ivere not to be expected, and were unnecessary, when 
the most inaccessable situations were selected for 
strong holds and residences. (14.) ^^ When Henry 11. 
departed from Ireland, \vl 117S, he left behind him 
three distinct races of men— -the old Irish ; the East- 
men or Danes ; and the Norman English : and those 
several lineages were left under an unhappy system 
during four centuries and i^ quarter, l^li^ sword was 
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seldom sheathed; renewed warfare, or perpetual 
anarchy, domineered, by turns, in a wretched land, 
till the accession of James I." In the annals of Ire-> 
land, for so long and so. turbulent a period, we find 
little of an interesting nature : confused and irregular 
contests — dissentions of barons — complaints of oppres- 
sion — and conventions of pariiament, without freedom 
or efiicacy, compose ihe |;e»e«al matter ; with repeated 
symptoms of the precarious state of the English 
colony. 

The English wanted the sagacity and energy of the 
Roman conquerors, and did not adopt the same eSec- 
tual methods which they did, to complete and secure 
tkeir conquests, viz. by mfJdng voads 4hrou(gh ifae diii« 
enk pm9€9 o£ the country;; and, of <c«»ii8i^ 4hey weie 
ifor.oenturies only iible to fBakiliiin £rm {M^ssessioa of 
*A» iterritory of the Pa&e turomid Dublin, iiad^itch 
towns ftt Aey had ibrtified* ^^ When Bidutfd U «, m 
^^ 1399, advuwed to attack M^mhrottgh ia hisibouie 
^^ nt the woods, he oommaBded SySOO of die ccHuU-ry 
^^ people to cut down the wood, that bis way m^^ be ' 
^' nnde paasaUe, Which mm then o^roqgfown with 
^ «rees."-^Until the latter :penod of <tl^ragn'<^QM«en 
Elkabetb, when a oiono irrgorous wwAte mm carmd 
<on against tfae irish, by hex forces, such strctBig ihcMs 
of difficirk access were kept by «l»e disafiecled, {)ro« 
tnioting the contest, «.nd rendering tfae various ot- 
tempts to «ubdue t^nm ineffecftual/ la the seiga of 
tUmty VI . iittle more ihan the meie county ^f Dub- 
1m, *0eett» to *have been eaempt ftoiti laributB ^olrifah 
dneftakis. Many pfla^mmealB were lirid, and varioas 
* laws etMLCted, Wiitti a view to check tfae ^e^pils wbioh 
were pvevdient. The cmtoms (exacted by &udd okisf- 
lainsj for fiQssipg tbroBgh certain diatdcts by ssnoh 
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ticed ip fieouon 1. as being lUt one penod /eotnunon in 
Bmuiii, Md overall GwHSfw. T^ state >of«ffiiirgiit 
Ircdand, penrntted otiose iinposmoiis ^^be .carried lo 
the greatest extreme. < 15.) Hence, in a parltamj^ 
hdd at Trim, in i447, 25fh Henry VI. c. S, it was 
stated,-— 

** f\\2X maoy people of ^iw land of Ireland, did take and 
levy sundry customs of tinerchants, passing and going with 
dieir naerdiandise through the king's Aighwai/Sg against riglit 
and reason ^— - 

Hence it was exacted— • 

** That no jpan }^^o hardy >1)enqeforward, as to^ake and levy 
any customs of merchants, or ot^ people, in the king*s iigk^ 
waySf under a penalty of twenty shitlin^s for every p6nny so 
taken or levied; two parts thereof to the icing, and the third 
part to hkn from wbeoceibe said eustoin shall *be-talEea.'^ 

!rbe 36ih of the f^me rei^n, \n aparii^mentWld 
at Dublin, in l^i^S^ seems to be the first essentisd act 
cf Koad pojicem Ireland, ^nd sknilar to that of the 
ISth of l^dward 1. for En^nd, in 11385, as noticed 
jn page 10 ; be.ing intended as much to prevent rdb« 
bery, as to facilitate travellii^g. l^qr^ sai(!h this act df 
Jlepry VI.— 

'* ty^er^s now of U|^ jhere are fdwers towns and vill^g^ 
Jaid .waste in tl^e^and, b^ .the robbery of thieves in the nighty 
by the default of Enclosure, , stopping, apd ditching; ^nd be? 
cause niany of the said towns being in the highways^ iie- 
tweep markets, '&c. and the inhabitants and tenants iheredf 
dare not stop, dftch, or inclose such towns, >for fear of indicU 
menSs, so that maay towns «nd'^lli|ges i^relaid wasfee;^' 

Therefore it was exacted— 

•' That every tenant and in|iF/bitant pf towns apd Villages, 
l)eing in higTiivaye^ may, (without any otl^ce to die king oj: 
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his iniaisters,) inclose the same, leaviag a sufficient highway 
for carts and carriages through or near the aame, so that people 
be not interrupted in their passage from market to market, and 
that said way be not made above 40 perches about : and every 
man that shall make any highway^ shall make it on his own 
land ; and this statute shall be observed as well within fran- 
chises and liberties, as without ; and as well against lords of 
franchises, and their ministers and officers, as against the king." 

This, I believe, is the orily act relative to the 
police of Roads in Ireland, which occurs, until the 
time of James I. — a period of 156 years. In the 
reign of Heni^ VIII., indeed. Baron Finglass, then 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, in hi^ 
curious and interesting " Breviat of the Getting of 
'^ Ireland, and of the Decaie pf the same, among 
*^ otheir causes to bf shewed for its Reformacione^*^ 
and control of the country beyond ^he Pale, men-* 
lions, ^^ that the Deputy be eight days in every sum* 
^ mer, cutting Passes (Ip) of the poods nextadjoin- 
*^ ing the king^s subjects, which shall be thought most 
*^ needful.'' But it does not appear to have passed 
into a law, b^ing merely the suggestions of one who 
seems so far to have un^ers^od the circumstances of 
Ireland,— *the neglect and remedy. 

No effectual Roa4 police was Established in Ireland 
before the reign of James I, The accession of this 
monarch was an event auspicious to th<e prosperity of 
Ireland. It had been the object of Elizabeth to sub- 
due Ireland ; but a more difficult task remained for 
James, to conciliate tlie inhaljitants, to render them 
amenable to the laws, and to reconcile them to in- 
dustry. Two-and-twenty years of uninterrupted 
peace, during his reign, produced the most salutary 
effects on improvement, wliile the neighbouring nations 
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vrere engaged In wajr&re; although hia peaceable- 
ness, (in refusing to embark in a continental war in 
behalf of his own son-in-law, even at the earnest 
desire of his people,) has cast an unmerited ridicule 
on this unwarlike' prince. 

The attachment of James to favourites, and hi9 con- 
duct towards the unfortunate Sir W. Raleigh, are stains 
on his character ; and one great measure of his reign > 
was productive cS lasting and unhappy effects to his 
cottntrjrr-the settlement of polonies beyond the Atlantic. 
But his liberal and enlightened conduct towards Ire- 
land, was attended with very difierent eflfects — few 
^overeign$, in the work of l^gislj^ture, are entitled, in 
any country, to equal gratitude and applause. Hume 
says, ^^ James frequently boasted of the management 
V of Ireland, as his master-piece." He afiected to 
b^ its legislative restorer; and, certainly, he built on a 
broad foundation, when he introducc^d (h^ rule of law, 
and the energies of colonization* 

Of the actual stale of Ireland, during the first years 
of James^ x^gi)> And the active measure pursued for 
its improvement, much interesting infonpation is |o be 
obtained from the intelligent passages of Sir J- Davis* 
Historical Relations, ^(?. The following is from 
his letter to the Earl qf Salisbury, in 1610, giviiig an 
acQount of a circuit through Ulster, Sfc. <* We had 
" only for our guard," says he, '^ six or seven score 
'' foot, and fifty or three score horse, which is an 
'^ argument of a good time, and of a confident deputy; 
'^ for, in former times, when the ^tate enjoyed the best 
^^ peace and security, no lord deputy did ever ven- 
^' ture into these parts without an army of eight 
^^ hundred or a thousand men." — " We revived and 
^' enlarged sundry former orders, mad^ (ot th^i^end^ 
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<^ iag «f Hgiteiaj^Sy dmmng puaos, &pJ^ Tim if 
««fiii»ent to dbow how imperfect ihe vaetoMi^ of conir 
fnunication through the idaind fousjt kwve beeo; #iial 
how mtich the subsequent «ot9 of Jam^ were waBiled, 
viz. the statute labour system^ wlueh he intpodiieed er 
regQlaled. This fiji^m, mrioueljr fnodlified .and 
akered, ooiiUQuecjl U> be acted ospon ia iBdpnd uottt 
the year 1765, when the pieaent or itmjm^ViXWEiWi 
system was intipdufced. To ttztat tke Aoad foiic€if£ 
liBWd, pHor to ithfit ^pgdi, will jbvn the stribgact of 
Uhe present Section. 

The act of the Sd and 3d of PMRp and Mary^ 
iipticeda$b^injg<he first <lfort of fingtish legialatiori 
fcK the efi^tual niaintenance ef the highways^ was, 
in fact, the fin^ estat^hAmietit of ian efiectnal Road 
police \n Pritain, (after the Norman conquest;) 
and as such was wisely intnodnced by James imp 
Ireland, in the I'hh, 12th, and f3th t^f his. reign— 
bjeing about sixty years afti^r its tntrpductjon into 
England — ^sub8e£][cient acts of the 5th and 38ih of 
Elizabeth, were included tn this act of James. For 
although it 'had for a long time been ito? lp.w, ^ That 
rf common right, the gen^r&l diarge of r^paiirtng aclj 
highimysi^ lay <m the occupiers of the 4and in the 
pari^ wbererer they were, ynjesf by prescription, 
they could throw the burthen i>n parttcnlar persons, 
by reason of their tenure ;'* and ^at -the parish might 
be indicted 'for neglecting to repair them. Yet it wae; 
not incumbent on Mj particular person or officer to 
call the parish together, and set them ^^n iJris work ; 
and for winch reason, by this statute, overseers were 
ordered to be chosen in every parish. By -the 3d and 
^d of Philip and Mary^ as enacted in Ireland at tha 
time here alluded to, in I'&lit — 
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*^ I. Tho toa^tMm Ao4 ^hweb-iriirdaiM of ewry ^pmh 
wtitBf «oi»Mily, to ob^OAe t«r» \mmst persoos «f lb« paiMi 10 
in ovenit4;r$ of Iho higkmiya, kuh^n^ ««d ji»«M^ in iha 
fMmh leiHiing to Any vafiksiHtown ; aiid Uiom offie«ire ^ivitri^ 
^ direei ab4 ardor 4^0 |»raMis «a4 earrkigea <(tk«t ftkgtUd Jio 
jypciiatid for Ihoio ^wrfa,) by their 4lbci«tiooj Mid to A«b) 
ofira tlHOi Ae W6f»uitaa of libis otf co, uad^r a p«naity of 
^W4 » **%. Tht»€OBgt0blm aeftd obareii«^4irdien$ iweffeiotp- 
yiot iittc ifays for iimiiaiwling -di» lu^bways, &c. aad to give 
■oiini of itbe mme •pffniy m .ihe<a&2<rdL, on tbe;SandAy bo- 
ibro fiafllov^-tlL T^t every hottabokkr, uotte^ec, lajbottfer, 
<O0| beiog «4ktrod «orvaoA ky Uie y«ftr«) inhikbHtQg U»e ()oa«li» 
jiviis to • ftta ad or cwod • «ui^«At Udbottrer. f«r fimd aix -dwf^ 
or £»rfeit tmo flbilliogB fer ovory id«y ; aod ovwsry f)eir»en luMf- 
iaaf^ ftidnuight or 'plough in -the parUi, to Mod «OQe oorf or 
wavif furoishod araondaDg to rtbe iomlom lof JbheiODiioUry^ wiCh 
Ju)cMs or. oxen, two able iiio^» wuh .tools, Mcc, larxbsoame 
tioQQ, under forfieii of isieaiy abiUiogs, and Xsn »hi\\\np for 
ev£ry two men defi(C«ent-^4. Wh^a carria^res were not neces* 
sary, overseers might require two able men in room i>f 
every carriage, with jjrpper tools- — carriages and men to 
worit eight flours each day.— •$. Overseers were authorised 
to carry away small stones and rubVii^ of quarries lying 
loose, for the repairs of the hi^hini^ojps ; or where «u<^ v/fke 
not to be found, to dig and ^ttanrry stones^ and'to iMt wiefer* 
ivood^ If necessary, 'on tfbe owners 4)eHig fM for ftbe ^arne 
kj the parish, tiocordiDg to 'the valuation <0f eiioh -over* 
«een : but net in a lioQse, garden, t»rchard, or raeadow ; «ad 
Ijtit one pit in any inclosure, not ^ibofo'ten yards 'Overy wa^*, 
to be stepped and 'filled up, «t the expeoseof ^ parifih, in 
% fflenth^ n af d er a penahy of £b to t4d owner.'-^. Springs 
of wntor, in the 4iighw>ftys, ^igfat be torned into the Pitches 
of the ftdioining lands.^-^T. AH stays, "fenoes, ditdbes, trees, 
'and 'foushea, to be %ept 4ow^ tmd ali ditdhes -scoofed wheii 
irecessary, adjoimog to «kher ^deof any fairieg, or highway, 
ty -the owners, nnder a penalty yjff £^ far^very d^iiit^— 
18. Ali'persons oocopymg a plonghhind,4n5ev«Fft) parisbes^or 
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several plougltlands io seterafl parishes, to be charged statute 
iaboar for each. — 9. -No soil was to be cast into the high* 
ways; nor any pcourings of ditches to be left lying there 
fof more than six months, under a penalty of twelve pence 
for every load, — 10. Judges of Assize of Oyer and Ter- 
mraer. Justices of the Peace at Sessions, or Stewards of 
Leet^ were to inqoice, hear, apd4etermineall offences against 
this statute; assessing such fines and amercements as they 
^ might think fit. Surveyors or overseers to levy such fines, &c^ 
and employe them upon the highways, (where the ofl&nce wasi 
committed,) within one year ; and to account for such sums 
once a year, at the Quarter Sessions, under a penalty of forty 
shillings for every default. — 11. Overseers to be allowed eight 
pence per pound for all sums so levied ; and twelve pence 
English per pound, for fees, to the Clerk of the Crown and 
Stewart of Leets^ for their estreats of such fines." 

The 22d of Henry VIII. anent bridges being 
built and repaired by the whole inhabitants of the 
county in which they lie, as already noticed in page 
13, was, for the first time, enacted in Ireland^ by the 
10th of Charl^ I. c. S(), in 1635, (being 104 years 
later than in England*) By this act-r^ 
** bridgesy coamevi>aySy togkers^ (if ihey be without a city pr 
• town corporate) were to be made by the iobabitants of the shire 
or banmy within whi«h they migh^ b^ in decay, or thought ^t 
to be newly made. And if within ^ city pr town corporate, 
(which is a county of itself,) then by the inbt^bitants of the- 
same : and if within a towi^ corporate, that i^ no coui^ty, then 
by the county or barony as aforesaid ; and if part were in oi^e 
county, and part in i^oolher, then the inhfibita^ts of both the 
counties, wefe to be chargeable with the repairs of s.uch pi^rt 
as lay within their several limits. — 2. Justices of Assize on 
their circuits, and Justices of the Pea^ of ey.ery shire, city, 
&C. in their Quarter Serious respectively, with the assent of 
the Grand Jury, were to tax every inhabitant, within tjie 
limits of their respective commissions, to such si^ms of aioii^ey 
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as they might think sufficieat for new building br repairing 
such bridges, &c. aad were ta cause the names and sums of 
ttery particular person so taxed, to be writteiv m an indented 
roll, one part thereof, under their seals, to be given to the 
two collectors they were to appoint for every county, barony, 
&c. who by virtue thereof, were to collect and receive the 
same, and to distrain those refusing to pay on th^ lands, 
chattels, &c. — 3. Justices of Assize and Peace, were to ap- 
point two surveyors of the building, or repair of every such 
bridge^ &c.; to whom the collectors were to pay the money 
received by them; both collectors and surveyors were to 
account at the Quarter Sessions ; and» upon refusal, to be 
committed to prison, without bail, until they did account—: 
4. Justices of Assize and Peace were to allow said collectors 
and surveyors such reasonable costs and charges as they 
thought convenient," 

By the Sd of Arnae, c 6^ in 1704— 

^ Any tw& justices of the peace might summarily hear 
aiid determine aU ofiences contrary to the 11th, 12th, and 
13th, of James' i. ; and to order money so levied to be ex- 
pended on the highways, accounting for the same at the 
Quarter Sessions. — % Any parish neglecting to choose and 
«ppoint overseers, were to be prosecuted, by presentment, at 
the next following Sessio\is, for such neglect; and overseer* 
to be appointed at such Sessions, with full power.'' 

By the 3d of Anne^ c. 8, for regulating th^e taking 
of tollsj it was provided — 

** That whert> any person could before lawfully demand or 
take any toU, for any cattle or goods, driven or carried over 
any Bridge, in respect of such person's being obliged, at 
his own cost and charges, to keep such bridge in repair^, 
and not at any others; in such case, such person might 
receive and take such toll, for such cattle, or goods as h» 
miKht have done by law, before the passing of this act ; but 
«ot otherwi9e«" 
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The 4tli of Anne, c. 6, ia 1706-^ 

^ Was to pPE^ent the illegal rarghig of money by Grand 
Junes, ftnd the midapplfcatfon of money legally raiswd, for 
the better execution of the acts passed fbr the aHfiendment 
i^ the bighwaya.*^ 

The 8th of Ann€, c. 6, in 1710, dir«K:ted — 

" Ii^ whal caaesy and in what time, a Ofrlibrori roigbt be bad 
lo remavd iodictroenta or fttaMnunU^ for not r^pMriog a 
Ugbi^y or bridged' 

By the 9th of Anne^ c. 9^ in 171 1-^ 

t. •* Grand Juries were to ascertain plongMands or divi- 
sions eqairalenl thereto. -^1. The major part of the pa- 
rishioners might yearly, in Easter week, agree to, divide 
tide whole highways of the parish to be repaired, !n pro- 
portion to the land in the occupation of each person^ 
such agreement be»g reduced to wrkuig, to be imperative 
on the rest. — 3, 4. Parishes having no highvxK^ tbrongh 
ihem. Grand Juries xtugbt present their statute labour to be 
employed on the roads of the adjoinieg parish^ provided thej 
did not extend more than two miles beyond tbe eohlLoee ^ 
such parish ; such presentment to be confirmed by judgee of 
assize, or justices^ at Sessions. — d. Where tbe labourers had 
not fitting- ^oo/s for the repair of the highways^ %tc^ two 
justices might assess tlie parish, iu a sum not exceeding 4Qs« 
to purchase tools ; those to be kept by the overseers, and not 
vsed in any other work; — G, The time of repairing, by the 
formed act, from Easter-day to St. John Baptidt^s, wad 
airiarged, by this aei, to the IM of AogU9(.-^7, 8. Occupiers of 
hmd) bounded by kigkan^ and kUkeB^ were, at their &tfn 
diarge, to keep the ditches bounding such roads cteansed 
and open for the ^vater to pass, and to open passages for the 
water^ through the banks of such ditches: if not done after 
iwo days' noti€»e, the overseers were to employ labourers at 
the expense of the crwneis of sudi ditches ; and, if necessary, 
to distrain for tbe amount-— but was not to extend to ditehs» 
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iwd tf «t tbe fwdb4«r coi^^iMe tbrmigfa &og;s amd Ugkerz^*^^, kxtj 
preieMnmit lilr fabing money fior moktog or rcpairilig ai^ 
A^fAvtff , sudrpmeBtnwnt ww to stato where tiwb rapairo b«» 
gan ffod lAded-^dift msmEMr «f pcrcfaeBy plafttauoa nrnmitfe^^ 
fbe hraadtlk of tbe oMneiriiy or dtfaer rcpftt atioa in Md higiN 
ways not to be lesa thad irioe' fett-^wlietiier tWsaioe woold 
be graveled, paved, or raiBed by dkcbei, on aoek side^ tfl^er 
Ihe usual manaer of togkera — to be well graveled or paved 
on the top, at feast, of the aforesaid breadtb; it was also tO' 
state tde sum allowed for eacb pefch, which sums the over- 
seers were, from time t6 timoy to pay over to the labourers 
and workmen; aecoonting at tbe next Quarter Sessionsy 
vpfim oath, 16 the Grand Jury, or be odmmitted ttnfil sucb 
ifidoatit wad mUd&L^ 

'jthkh merils* notice, as being %[\ejirst authority to 
(jriftind Juries^ fbf presenting any money towards 
making or Hepairing the highways, in additidn to the 
statute labour* / and shows, that in 1711 the traffic 
must hav^ been inconsidertOble, when nine feet wide 
was considered sufficient to be paved or graveled. 

By th6 «fth of George I. c. 10, in 1720— 

** No money was to be raised by the presentment of any 
Grand Jury, for building, making or repairing any bridge 
or public road, without an affidavit of two creditable persons^ 
tiving in tbe neighbourhood, having viewed such bridge, or 
place for such bridge or road, statrug that the same was 
wanted, or out of repair; the number of perches of such 
toad to be made or repaired, to be ascertained \h such affi- 
davit. — % The overseers named in such presentment were 
to account before the^ judges 6f assize (or before the jus- 
tie^ of seiisid!!^, if id the Coadty of Dublin,) for the whol^ 
tr any p^rt of the ttt&ney so Cdlected And irpplied ; if mmp^ 
^ied, to btf i^afd by the petdon nsabing sadi misappiicatiofiv 
id the 6dunty tfettMi^r, or be c<Hiimitted.-^S. Tite treasui^ 
«» MMnaty iipon^ Oatby U dfeiy Cfirisie^ (atkl fur tbe Caunig^ 
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of Dublin, at the King's Benchf or Quarter Sessions,) and 
to make no deduction from any sum paid by him to any 
person, but such as he shall account for;— neglecting to make 
up his accounts, to be incapable of serving as treasurer^ in 
the county, and committed to the county gaol^ without 
bail, until he should finally account." 

By 1st George II. c. S, in 1727— 

*' Justices of the peace Were empowered to grant a warrant 
for repairing any damage to a bridge, between assizes^ 
which could not be deferred without prejudice (0 the county 
— any sum not exceeding £ 5.'' 

The great exertions made for amending the high* 
"ways, in England, during the reign of George 11. 
as noticed in Section I. seem to have been ex- 
tended to Ireland. The following act, of this ceign, 
merits particular notice^ from the many important 
amendments it contained, and as being a revisal of 
the whole system of Road police in Ireland, viz. :— 

1st Geo. II. c. 13, also in 1727— 

1. *' No presentment was to be made for making or repairing 
any highways^ causeways, kiahes, toghers^ &c.; or raising 
money for the same, unless at the Assizes, (except in the 
County of Dublin.) — 2. If parishiooers neglected, at Mi- 
chaelmas, to name overseers, in a vestry, the Grand Jury 
at the Quarter Sessions, or if they neglected, the Grand Jury 
at the next Assizes, might appoint overseers, and apply the 
star day^ labour^ as the parishioners or overseers ought to 
have done." 

Under the former acts, overseers appointed by the 
parishioners, were obliged to officiate not only without 
any allowance for their trouble, but even under a 
penalty ; and of course it was not to be .expected 
that the duties of such a compulsatory office would 
be punctually or diligently attended 4o ; and no aU 
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iowance was stipulated for those appointed by the 
Grand Juries, for expending the money presented 
fdr amending the highways^ &c, in addition tolhef 
statute labour. By the Sd section of this act — 

** Grand Juries, in any presentment for making or reipairihg 
any highway, &c. might appoint some skUjyl person to be 
the surveyor or director of the work so pr^ented,'and ii< 
sticli presentment might ap{k)int such \fages, for such sur- 
veyor, as they should tbink ro'^et, not exceeding 2s. 6d« per 
day, to b^ raised and pard in such m^rancfr as other public 
qdunty charges ; and if more presentments than one werer 
made for the highways, and so near each other that the 
same surveyor could conveniently attend them, the Gc^nd 
Jury might appoint the same person to direct tbe said 
several roadsy so as he had no other salary than for his 
attending one road only. — 4. The parishioners of every 
parish, in their vestry, when they appointed overseers, ia 
like manner might appoint' a director, with the same wages^ 
to be raised as^ other parish cesses were raised, so ais the suib 
for such director did not e^tceed 403. !a any one year.^ 

The general statute labour aet of Philip arid Mary^ 
introduced into Ireland by the 1 Ith, &c. of James !• 
as notited befoi-e, had been enacted for Ireland with** 
put considering the remarkable difference which at 
that time existed between the* circumstances of th^ 
two countri^— as in how few places in Ireland 
toains or carts, with oxen or horses, were to bo 
found. The following clause^ therefore, became ne- 
cessary. In section 5 — 

** That every person keeping a draft or plough, and so i a pro- 
portion for every partof aploughland, draft, or plough, so that 
it was not less than the one-fourib part, estimating one car 
gnd horse eqiwl to two men, shouU be sent at the time and 
place appointed for amending* the hij^hvvays, &c.---one oari 
>vith two horses and two men, or two cata with tt^Aee/s and 
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two nt6ti ; Atid wb^re tDheel cdre were nol used, three did^ 
curs and mo men, or three horses with creeh or dievt$ end 
two men, which cars were to be fitted with baskeU or othef^ 
convenieaeies, to earry gmvel or otier neeeesariee fer the 
repair of the highways, &c. to be approved of by the o?er^ 
seers or director, and were to work eight hours every day 
during the st j? days, if required^ and such cars, &c, were 
to be deemed sufficient, as if wains or carts with oxen or 
horses had been sent, as by the farmer staJtuUsy 

By the former statute^' every labourer hired by ih* 
year wp.*) exempted from the six diOy#'^ labour ;--4>ut^ 
by the 6ih &ecti<M) of this acti^ 

** E^ry herd, grass-keeper, shepherd, attd bailiff^ nOt being 
ft menial servant, living, in hia master^s- house, should, by. 
himself or defiicient labourer, perform the ti^dayi^ labour ae 
oth^ QOttagers, &c,"— ■ 

Al80> by tlie former statute, the chureh^ wardens htiA 
constables were to appointabe'time and place for the 
six daj/s^' labour^, and tb give notica of ihe same^ 
openly in the church ^"^ procedure not very appDca-^ 
ble to a country whese comparatively so few attended 
church, and ivheve very many parishes were without 
churches. Hence,, by the Zth seciionvof this act — 

" The overs^eers named by the perish might appoint thir 
time and place for the statute labour, so that the time was- be* 
tween the 1st of April and Ist of August;, and by a writing 
under their hands, were to direct the constabka-aT the parish 
to give notice to the several persons- accord ingiyw — 8. Con* 
stables failing to summon parishioners aecordingly, were to 
forfeit 20s> for every default; and all persons failing to 
attend such; summons, to forfeit Is. for every day ; for every 
tart aud two horses and two men, 4s. ; every ear. and one 
man 12s. ; every three s/i(^e'cars and two men, or three horses 
with creeh and two men, 4li. ; and so in proportion for 
evory horse and man neglecting to aUeud| or to be sent, to 
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aoch w0rk.^-*9. Directors or oyerseers niigbt agree for any 
certain portion of such work to be done^ in lieu of the sis 
day^ kbour.— 10. Aoy^ overseer or director proving an 
c>ffenGe against this act, before any magistrate, within forty* 
eight hours after the offence being eommitted^ the <^ader was 
to be fined, or if not able to pay, committed for 14 days to th» 
house of correcdoo, or to the county gaol^-^ll. Any overseen 
Of director having due notice or knowlege of any such o£fenc«i 
being committed, neglecting to complain within said timot 
on being convicted before one or more justices, of such 
neglect, to forfeit ^s. for every offence, to be levied as the 
other penalti^; but proof of such neglect must have been, 
on oath, within twenty days after the omission. '^ 

Perhaps it was found necessary to restrict t1i» 
power of presenting money for making and repairing 
highways in aid of the six days* labour, to such cases 
only where that labour was not sufficient; for by' 
the 1 2th section — 

*' AU highways, &a repaired under this or any other act, . 
was to be paved or sufficiently covered with gravel, to the 
breadth of twelve feet, at least, (instead of nine feet, by the 
former act of the 9th of Anne,) and no money to be pre- 
sented for repairing or amending any road, unless it should 
appear by the oath of two creditable persons that such road 
could not be repaired before the next assizes, by the m- 
days] labour only ; in which case, and not otherwise, they 
were to present so much money for the doing thereof as 
should be thought necessary over and above thes/i; days' 
lab,our,-^13. If the six days' labour of any parish wad 
not presented to be applied to any highway, &o. in such 
parish, the Grand .-Jury, at assizes, might present said 
kbour on any other road, so Chat no person or team was 
obliged to go more than three miles from their residence* — 
14. The parish tools were to be kept and repaired at the ex« 
pens^ of the pari:$l).— 15. Overseers were, at every assises, 
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to give an account, in writing, of what highways, <&c. had 
been repaired within their respective parishes or districts^, 
since the preceding assizes — ^how much in length and breadth—* 
where tbe^ same b^gan and ended — in what manner re^iaired- 
•^whelher paved, or graveled — how many days the <]hrector 
attended: — what money was expended thereon, and to whom 
paid ;— -of the truth of which aceount, the overseers were to 
make affidavit before the judge ^ aesizey there under* 
written or annexed." 

The directors vreve^ appointed to gnre constant 
attendiance over tBe workmen employed; but the 
overseers were continued as a check i^n them^. and 
they had still to account for the expenditure. — 

id. ^* The treasurer of the county, at everyL assizes,, waa. 
to demand and receive copies- of all. presentments . made^. 
for repairing, roads, at. that assize^ from, the derk^ of the 
crown, wfthoat fee or reward, under ai penalty. of J^&;. on re-^ 
fusing to pay whieb^ he was Xo be committed By the next going 
jadge, to thecounty gaol, without bail, until paid. — 17. Thea- 
surers to 'receive and' account on such copies of present* 
ments, and' were to take the^overseerV receipt^ as a sufficient 
vouoher.— 18. No money was to be raised on any present- 
ment, unless at the assizes, the County of Dublin excepted. 
-—19. Any road so much out of' repair, by sudden accident, 
th^t passengers could not pass without imminent danger, two 
justices, upon> viewing th& same, or on sufficient proof, by two 
substantial persons, might granti a warrant to levy money 
for the repair of the sasne^ not exceeding 40s. — ^20; EVery 
county failing to ascertain the word plbughland; &C: by 
the 9lh of Anne, c. 9. the judge of assisB was> to« fine* the 
county £100, and the like fine' was- to be laid on the county 
at every summer assizes, until the- same was ascertained— » 
the fine was. to be estreated into the court of Exchequer, and 
levied by the usual process, and to be paid to the treasurer of 
the respecUye couati0s» who were to apply the same towards 
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repfiinng tlie highways. — %l. AU ^kivaySf to future^ were 
to be, at lea3t, tkfrty feet wide ia the clear, exclusive of the 
ditchee^ and all broads already inclosed, not Iwenty^oiie feet 
wide in 4he clear, upon presentment of 4he Grand Jury, and 
order of. the^^Ju^e of Assize, were vto jbe enlarged jlo 4hat 
breadth, and the inolosures which, hindered tjiesame, were to 
he thrown down,, and abated by the 'Sheriff of the. county as 
a nuisa^ce^ if it did appear to .such Grand Jury, l>y the oath 
of two substantial persons, at least, that such roads, were not 
twenty-one feet wide in (he clear. ^But the person T^iose 
inclosure was to be thrown down, was to have due notice df 
«uch presentment, irod^a copy4hereof, within six weeks aft«r 
*the saEpe<wa8 made*; and that sneh presentment wfas.not lo be 
-confirmed untikhe-eiiBa^ug assisces, after siich natLee had* been 
^▼en,— «>ft9, St9. Any person changing or altering any public 
^oad, without being authorised by law, should, 6n complaint 
and .proof thereof,- before the judge of assize, forfeit £5, 
provided such person should have six days' notice, in*writing, 
of^uch intended xx)mplaint, to bctperaonally given or left at h^ 
dwelling-house. Tl^ia, and all other fine^,4)e|ialt)es, and for- 
Csrtures, under this 9Ct, (except the ^100 on 4he s^eral 
counties,^ were not to be estreated into the ^Elxcfiequer.; but 
whep levied, to be paid to (he treasurer of (he proper ^county, 
and to be applied for repairing the highways, 'Stc. — ^24-27. 
The clerk dfttie crown, at the end of every assizes, was to 
make an estreat o( all such fineSy nScc. and keep the same 
among the records of the <county^Thi8 act was to be once 
publicly read at two assizes, and'atrfour quarter sessions.— 
9S, 29. The Grand • Juries Tof the county of Gal way, and 
the .county of the tqwn of .QaVway, might apply the statute 
,>»bour of parishes iwhich Jiad no highways through them» and 
ac^acent to the-r^^rs and lakes of that county, in amending 
^nd repairing the. banks of said rivers, and removing and 
^carrying away such stones, stumps, and rubbish, as annoyed pr 
obstructed their navigation, and they might appoint a director 
Afi aforesaid. Said Grand Juries might order four men instead' v 
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of every two cars, two borse9,jand two men ; and so in. pro- 
portion for any less namber. — 30. Milktojies not to- be 
drawn on any highway, so as to touch the same, under a 
penalty of five shilUngs, towards repairing the public roads.** 

It was remarked in Section I, that turnpik.es were 
introduced into England in the reign of Charles II. 
about 1660, and into Scotland, about 1751, from the 
statute labour being found inadequate in both coun- 
tries. We have just seen, that by the 9th of Anne^ 
in 1711, Grand Juries in Ireland were allowed to 
{)re6ent money towards making and repairing tlie 
highways, in addition to the slaiute laffour ; yet, in 
17S0, both were found inadequate, as it was con- 
sidered proper to introduce turnpikes in aid of tbem, 
fseing about seventy years later tlian their introduction 
into England, and twenty before Jthey were adopted in 
Scotland. For th/e Sd of George 11. c. 18, appears 
to have been th^ Jirst ]tumpike act enact^ed for Ire- 
XiAND, being &r the repair of the road from Dublin 
to Kilcullen-brfdge ; but the tolls authorised to be 
levied under this act were not alone considered sufH- 
cient for keeping it in repair- — for two days of the? 
statute labpur, in each pq.riah through which this road 
passed, were ordered to be expended on it also. If 
the majority of the trustees adjudged the road to be 
sufficiently repaired, within the term of twenty-one 
yef^vsy the tolls were to cease. By the 7th Ge6 11. 
in 1734, the tolls were rat^d, and instructions given 
to the trustees how to proceed and pay £7,000, and 
the interest which had beeii borrowed' toward its im- 
provement; and before the additional twenty- one 
yiears were expired, if the justices of the peace of the 
counties of Dublin and Kildarie^'ih sessions, were to 
adjudge the road to be sufficiently repaired, the tolls 
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w^rt^^c^ose after paying that sum. It is unnece^^ 
9%ry4nilH8 place to notice 4^9 mtention and stipula* 
tions of the subse^ueM '<iim(Nke act$, as the presem 
Seetion is deviled -to.^the considerauon of the statute 
labour system alone; any further remarks on the 
CuFupike system in Ifeland will be ^gtven in t\m 
Appendix. (t7.) 

By the 13th Geo, 11. c. 10, in 1740, sect, g-4— 

^' The prand ^ury of any county, at tb« as£H;z«9, on tke 
ivgu^^ of any persop« Jsy.preeeotiBent, io which such person's 
D«im« should be eaprassed, might pointout m^ ascertain the 
laodi ao^ places .wb«» ai^ n^ road might be carn(^» ia nf 
direct a line t^p^s^hle, of statutable brt^adth, from a/iy mar-* 
k#l If^^ra to another ia the same couaty, or as fer as the 
^motya^taadid) towards aoy.^iich town in the next county ; 
but IMS part of sajd new^irpad.friis to be carried through auy 
gard^y orcb«rd,«yard, jdaated^mlk, or avenue to aay hoi^se. 
The oiimer or "occupier of such land, through which such 
road Wiss to be carried, might traverse such presentment — the 
traverse to be tried at the next assizes, without good^caase^o 
the CDOtrary ; aia^ the jury trying the same, were to assess 
fittijig recompense to the owner or owajAer for their interests 
therein, to ht paid 6y ike person or pttrj^ims refuesting sueh 
ptesentment ; on paying of .which to therlraverser, or lodging 
the same with the county treasurer, for his use, such persoa 
might enter on such woric, and perfect the same withotit 
iiitert'nption of said owners or occupier^ er of any other 
whatsoever.— ^« Proprietor?of boggy, low, or marshy lands» 
through which public roads were made, (except turnpike 
roads) were, every third year, ^e scpur the trenc^a of Hudi 
roads, so that 'the water ^might run o^ freely : on their 
neglecting to do so, tuto justices were to give them proper 
4)otice ; and if not do^e^in f^x months fifter such notice, they 
^ere, by warrant, to ^rder 4he overseers of the partsli to have 
the trenches effectualiy Kcoured, an4 hivy the expense from 
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the proprietors, being allowed two shillings and six-pence per 
4lay for attending to said work. — 6. Any person nnight 
removeany dung or filth found in the highly, for their own 
use.— -7, 8. Alt hedges growing on the sides of highways (exi- 
,cept turnpike roads) were to b» cut or clipped to a height not 
exceeding five feet, by . the owners thereof, (except for gar- 
dens, orchards, nurseries, and hop-yards ;) on their neglecting 
to do £0^ after fourteen days* notice, in writing, under the 
hands of the overseers of the parish, between the twenty- 
ninth of September and twentieth of February in each year, 
to be cut at their expense, and the money levied by the war- 
rant of a justice. Any overseer neglecting his duty therein, 
to forfeit 10s. for every neglect, which might be recovered 
by any 'person suing for the same. — Q, Provided for the more 
effectual prevention or misapplication of the public money, 
^nd the recovery of the arrears due by collectors, receivers,' 
pveirseers of highways and other public works." 

By the 33d of George II. c. 8, in 1760, sect. I— 

*' One hundred Acre», in the county book? or estimate, 
should be considered forapplotting presentments, a plough- 
land till ascertained by 0th of hjivte^ ic. 9. — % Labourer^, 
(Kable by t]ie former acts) were npt'tf) be compelled to giv^ 
statute labour >w<ithput hire, and only to be charged such 
labour for the land they . might hold.-r-3* The time for 
overseers complaint, pursuant to 1st George tlL, was en- 
larged from forty-eight hours, by 1st George II., to ten 
days.^-4. When an agreement to do ^^y portion of road 
work, in lieu of the six days*^ labour, was not fulfilled in ten 
days from the time of such agreement, the overse^r9 were to 
complete it, or prosecute the offender? for the expense. — 5| 
^wp justices might apppint overseers, in default of the 
parishioner? and Grand Jury making such appointment. — 6^ 
Grand Juries ipight present three pence.per perch, as overseers' 
wages.— 7. Two justices might summons overseers for ne* 
g)ect; and on proof or rj^fu sal,, might fine them, not exceedr 
ing i^3, to be laid out on the parish roads.^— 9. Presentments 
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for repairing roads, on the oath of two honest persons, stating 
"where the same began and ended, the number of perches, 
and rate per perdi, might be laid on the baronies through 
whidi they passed.— >10, 11. No wall^ cabin, or ditch, were 
to be nearer the centre of any road than fifteen feet. Two 
justices might order old roads to be widened to twenty -one 
feet, unless confined by walls of five feet high, built of lime, 
stone, or bricks, by presentment^ on the barony. Affidavits 
for widening old roads twentj*one feet, to be stoned or gra- 
veled fourteen feet wide, and new roads to be thirty feet 
wide in the clear, and fourteen feet of said width stoned or 
grave1ed.-«lS. ij^ersons laying dung, scraping gravel, &c. 
on the highways, on conviction, might be fined, not exceeding 
^3, to be laid out on the roads — or abating nuisances^ 
accounted for as pr^entments. — 13. Overseers might bo con- 
tinued, but not compelled to officiate, above one year in six.— >r 
14. If on the oath of two persons at the assizes in a year 
after any Quere was die^dhar^ed, it appeared that the court 
had been deceived, process mjght issue as if the Quere had 
never been answered. — 15. No presentment for roads was to 
be made any longer at sessions for the county of Dublin." 

li was stated ia tbi^ act, tjiat one great cause of the 
decay of the highways in ibis kingdono, was occa- 
sioned by the Y^ry narrow wli^els of cars, carts, &c« 
and the setting on the iron streaks of the same witl^ 
sprigs and high-Jieaded nails, as had been formerly 
prohibitied (by the 29th George \\. c. IS,) on all roads 
within seven miles of the tholsel in Dublin. 

By the I6th, 17th, IStb, and 19th of this act— 

<* No cart, &c. were to be used on the highways, with wheels 
under three inches broad at bottom, or the iron fastened on . 
iBuch wheels with sprigs in place of broad«beaded nails, under 
a penalty of 40s. to the informer." 

Thus, at the risk of being thought unnecessarily 
tedious, I have endeavoured to furnish the reader with 
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ft^fidrnmai^ of' the principal legislative acts under the 
six days, or statute laboiir, in ]Teland««-those of 
minor importance, are noticed in 4he Appendix. 
;<13.) 

Before concluding this Section, however, I shall 
hriefly enuniera^ the leading features of the details 
vrhich liav^ been given in it, and .point out som<ei 
circumstances which rendered the statute labour 
$i/st€m in Ireland ^still more inefficient than in Gr^ 
Britain. 

The distracted state of Ireland, until the beginning 
,<)f the last century, from the renewed conti^ts between 
4h^ English Goloniftts axi4 the natives^ as well 99 the 
|)erpetual troub^ occasioned by the interminably 
leuds of their own numerous septs, sufficiently ac:;t 
counts (or the little attention bestowed on the regu* 
Jatiern of internal policy, until so late a period. Tht 
«arly acts of the Irish paiiiamei^ rdative to the 
police of roads, as mentioned in page 39, like thos^ 
of a still earlier date in Britain^ wer^ more parti- 
cularly intended to prot^t itrayeQetj^ &om pppresstvf^ 
enactions, an<^ frequent robberies, ihan to improvie 
ihe condition of the foads, which nuist haye been 
lAien very ibunderous. 

The act of I^enry ¥1. in i4^, yj/kSie it providecl 
£>r the defence of towns and villages, certainly sti« 
pulated that the higliways srhould not thereby be 
intcnnipCed or incommoded ; but thosf acts were only . 
intended 40 apply to the cirjpumscriWd district of tlie 
Pajle, as other acts of the same dalie absurdly 
interdicted all correspondence between ita Tiege sub^ 
jects and the natives beyond it. The ideas of Baron 
Rnglass seem to have been somewi^ mof^ liberal in 
anggeating that the d^uty shauU acmually ^^ cvu 
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^ Passes of ike woodsj*^ in order to preserre and 
&cilitate the comaiunicationd with the more rem<4e 
parts of the island. 

But die a£is of James I. are the first which merit 
particular notice^ however imperfect the conduct of 
this monarch in some respects may have been.*--As 
applied to Irdand^ it is entitled to tlie highest praise; 
even had he effected no more tor its im{)rovement, 
than tlie introduction or regulation of an efficient 
Road police^ although the cincum^ances of the 
country were not sufficiently adverted to in his acts;, 
perhaps, because tliey w^ imperfectly known* The 
act of Charles 1 . relative to the building and repairing of 
BatDGES, &c. was also of gi^eat important* The acts 
of Queen Anne are not less numerous than dissimilar in 
tendency ; while some of tliesn have been considered, 
by many, as a disp«M3e <o the statute book, and thp 
age • in which they were enacted ; .there are many 
more by no means entitled to the same censure--Kif 
such are the numerous apts of her reign, relative to 
the Road police of Ireland; as the amendment of 
the highways of any country must, to a certainty, be 
ultimMely productive of the most important an^ 
lasting advantages. The same importimt concern 
was not forgotten during the reign of Qeorge I.; and 
it is worthy of remark, that in iUeJirsi year of tlie 
reign of George IL the whole system of Road police 
in Ireland was revised; and besides beinir more 
particularly adapted to the peculiar circumstances pf 
tlie country, received several unpoitant additional 
Jn the tlitrd year of the same reign, TuaNPixea 
were first introduced, about seventy years later than 
their introduction into England, and twenty fae&ne 
they were adopted in Scotland. By tlie JSth, S3d^ 
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&c. of Geprg^ II. the statute iabour systenty in Ire«- 
-land, was still further amended. 

Tb^ most prominent feature in tl|e original statute 
labfHir system of Philip and Mary, ^'enacted tor 
Ireland by James, in 1614, was the appointment of 
-OTerseers to direct the six den/s^ wovk. They were 
;to be chosen annually ;by the oonfstables and church*- 
wardens of the parish, ^and were obliged to execute 
.the office ut>der a penalty of jf 10 — they were env 
>powe^d ftp obtain materials, and to enforce the acts 
ibr tlie amendment and preservation of the highways, 
•end allowed eight pence in the pound for all linqs 
4bey levied, and accounted jbr at the sessions^— *- 
£y the 2d of Anne, parishes miglit be indicted fiy 
not appointing overseers, who were in such cases io 
be appointed at the sessions. — By the Ist Geo. II. 
if they wei^ neglected to be appointed at the sessions, 
4be Grand Jui'y, at the next assises, were to do ^:; 
•and by tJie «ame fK:t, the Testry might appoint a 
<lirector or surveyor, wkh wages, so as not to ex- 
ceed 40s. £>r each) annually* But the overseeiB 
were stirtt to account at the assizes, and report on 
the attendance of such director, and on the state 
of the highways within their respective districts ; and 
obliged, under penalties, <to take cognizance of all 
ofiences and nuisances which came widiin their knovp^ 
l^e. — By the 33d George IL in defiiult of both 
parishioners and Grand Juries appointing overseen, 
two justices might make such appointment, and might 
Bommons and fine them for n^ect of duty, and the 
overseers might be continued, but npt compelled, to 
oiEciate above one year in six. The constables and 
church- wardens were also at first to appoint the six 
days J and ^ive notice of the same openly ii> th* 
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ehurch. — By the 1st George II. the overseers were to- 
appoint the time and place for the statute labour, and 
the constables were to give personal notice to the 
persons liable. Every person, not being an hired 
servant by the year, was tiable to statute labour by 
the original act ; but herdsmen, &c. were afterwards 
made liable. — By the 33d of George II. all labourers- 
were again exempted, unless for such lands as they 
might oeeupy.— By the 9th of Anne, a majority of 
^e parishioners might agree to divide- the repairs of 
die highways. — By the Ist of George II. a portion of 
work mighl be agreed for in lieu of the six duys^^ 
work — and by the 33dy when such portion was not 
performed, the ovevseers were to complete it at the 
expense of tike ofienders. All oi^cea against these 
acts were to be determined by the judge of assizi^ 
justices at sessions, or stewards of JLeeis, — But by^ 
the 2d of Anne, any two justices of the peace might 
summarily hear and determine al) such o&nces— -all 
fines levied, te be employed on the highways. Those 
acts contjEiined provisions for the preservation of the 
highways — to clear them of water, cutting hedges,. 
&c. Provision was also made for the six daz/s^ 
labour of such parishes as had no highways tbroughr 
them; of which there seems to have been many* 
When labourers had not proper tools, they were to 
be provided and kept in repair at the expense of the 
parish, for the statute labour only. The judges of 
assize, or justices ef the sessions, with the consent of 
the Grand Jury, were to tax every inhabitant within . 
their respective commissions for the expense of build« 
ing and repairing bridges^ ceuswat/Sy toghers^ &c., 
and appoint two surveyors of the buildiiig, &c. and 
also collectors of such tax — both of whom were to be 
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allowed reafronable costB and charges for tfarirMubl^. 
By the 9ih of Anne, in 1711, the statute labour 
fiystem seemt to havefbeen fiisl conmdered iaaidn|ua(e 
to the sufficieni repair of tbe highways ; as, by ifaia 
act, presentments nig^ be made for raising money 
as well to repair them as bridges, &c. of the county at 
Targe : such pfesentmeni was to state the length and 
breadth to be repaired^ also the sum required per 
perch ; the overseers to pay the labourers employed, 
•nd to account at the ne&4 quarter sessions. — By the 
fth of George I. n& money was to be raised for 
building, making, or repairing any bridge or public 
road, without an affidavit of two creditable per- 
sons, who had viewed the same^and vouched for the 
necessity thereof^ and the quantity of work requisite; 
and the overseers were ta account at the assizes 
instead of the sessions, (except m the county of 
Dublin; but by the 83d of George 1I« sueh present- 
ments were restricted to the assizes in this county 
also,) for the whole or any part <^ the money col* 
kvted and applied.^By the 1st of George II. Grand 
Juries, in making such presentments, were to appoint 
some skilful person to be surveyor and director of the 
work so presented, with wages, not exceeding 2s. 6d. 
per day; for which they were to direct the works of 
as many di&rent presentments as possible. 

The power of presenting money fi>r repairing or 
amending any road, was restricted to such cases a«^ 
appeared by the oath of two creditable persons* 
could not be repaired before the next assizes, by 
the six days* labour, and not otherwise; and the 
money presented to be only what was requisite over 
tnd above that labour, and the overseers were to 
account at the assizes, in pkce of the sessions^ and td 
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give a particukr account^ in writing, of th^highwayByi 
Ac. as m page 53^ By ifae 33d of George- 1 L Grand 
Juries mighl present thrse pence per perch as over- 
seer's Wages ; and presentments for repairing road» 
might be raised oS the baronies through which they 
passed, if they stated on the oath of two honest 
persons the number of perches, where they began and 
ended, and the rate per perch. In ofder to &cilitat» 
and equaliae the levying of the county tas:, by the 
9th of Anne, Grand Juries were to determine plough* 
lands, or divisions equivalent thereto : but if not at^cei- 
lained, then by (he Isi of George 1 1, the countiea 
were to be fined £100 al every assizes, until deter* 
mined. By tb^ 3Sd of the same reign, one hundred 
acres were to be considered equivalent, until otherwiar 
established. Justices, of certain c^ualifkatioos, were 
empowered to levy £^ fi)r the casual repairs of 
bridges, and £2 for th6 same of roads, when such 
vepairs could not be deferred to the assises, without 
great loss to the county. 

No breadth wiM specified for the repair of road» 
by the six days*^ labour act; but when present- 
ments were granted for that purpose, in aid of 
such labour, nine &et wide wa&to be paved or gra* 
veled, which wae enlarged to twelve feet, by tlie ls# 
af George II.; and by the same act, all Aighwaj/fs^. 
ki future, were ta be at least thirty feet wide in the 
clear, and all roads not already twenty*one feet, were 
to be enlarjged to that breadth, by order of the judge 
of assize. By the 3Sd, two justices might grant 
such order^such roads to be stoned or gsaveled 
fourteen feet, a4 least. The ancient act of Henry 11.^ 
page 39, stipubted, that every man making a kigh'» 
qi^, should make it oR~his own knd. By^the 13tb. 
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of George II. in 1740, Grand Juries, at assizes, 
might present any new road of statute breadth— to be 
ascertained and pointed out at the request of any 
person whose name should be inserted in such pre- 
sentment; but the owners or occupiers of the lands, 
through which it would pas^,- might traverse such pre- 
sentment for damages, which were to be awarded' by 
a jury, and to be paid by the person requesting suck 
new road. Under the statute labour system, there, 
was no proper provision for opening and exteoding 
new lines for general acton! modation ; and this was one 
of its most material defects, as weU as not providing 
for tfie increased expense' of such new lines, and of 
the additional traffic on the former Hnes; although 
it ought to have been very obvious^ that roads, &c. 
would require various degrees of expense in the 
different periods of society; for, as Adam Smith has 
remarked, " it is evident, without any proo^ that the 
^^ expense of making and maintaining the public 
^^ roads of any country, must evidently increase withr 
^ the annual produce of the land and labour of tliat 
" country, or with the quantity and weight of the 
^ goods wliich it becomes necessary t(^ fetch and 
*' carry upon those roads. Thi strength of a bridge 
" must be suited to the number and weight of the car- 
^^ riages which are likely to pass over it, in the ^me 
>^ manner that the depth and supply of water for a 
^^ navigable canal must be proportioned to the num-^ 
^' ber and tonnage of the lighters which are likely tQ 
^' carry goods upon it»" 

7he siatuie labour systems in Great Britain an$i 
Ireland were originally nearly the same in every 
particular ; but, by comparing this epitome cif thai 
system in Ireland, as subsequently altered and 
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^.mended, with the view of the same system gi^en m 
Section I. either at the same periods, or as now regu- 
lated in Great Britain, the remarkable difference will 
he ascertained ; they had, in fact, become almost 
entirely dissimilar. The systems in both islands 
being derived from the same origin, paitook of the 
tgame inherent defects. The insufEciency of the 
system in England was, ascertained .in the reign of 
Charles I J,, when turnpikes were first introduced, 
^nd in Ireland about half a century after, when 
drand Jurie3 were authorised to grant presentments 
in aid of the six dat/s* work, perhaps, because the 
traffic of the country was too inconsiderable to render 
the introduction of turnpikes advisable; for wheii 
they were partially introduced^ twenty yeat^ after, the 
^olls were not considered alone sufficient to ma'ke the 
necessary improvements, two days out of the six 
hevng aHotted to apsist in the repairs of tjbpse roads o^ 
which tttrnpifces were erected. Some turnpikes were 
forwards erected merely m aid of the statute labour, 
<as that from IBublrn to Malahide, &c. 

That the statute labour system wa^ even still more 
inadequate to the intended purpose in Ireland than 
in Great Britain, is siifficiently evident from the 
circumstance of the Grand Jury aids^ &c. granted- 
for the maintenance of the highways. Wliy it was 
&o much more deficient, many reasons might be 
assigned: — I shall confine my remarks to a few. 

Turnpikes being adopted in England about % 
century earlier than in Ireland, not only introduced 
a better system of road making, but also rendered 
Hhe statute labour more adequate to ^he maintenance 
of the other roads of the cQuqtryi which had not 
turnpikes. We have seen that in those districts 

E 
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v^here the traffic waa noisafficiezil t^ yield tolb ti^ 
liquidate the money expended in improving the old^ 
CM* in opeaing new, lines^ the apiritod exertioos an4 
outlay of the proprietois of estates, supplied the de6* 
cieocy* The more general want of tcafiic on lh«, 
r^ds in Ireland^ the greater want of capital ; andi 
the proprietors rarely thinking of expendiung money 
in so seemingly a circuitous manner, &r the im- 
proy^ment of their estates, occasioned the turnpikes 
in Ireland to be more imperfect, and leas extended* 
in proportion^ than they wese in Britain. Foi* the 
imperfect state of )he turnpike roads in Iidaiid, 89 
]ong complained of^ was frequently as much owing 
to the unproductive tolls, as to the vusisonduct 
of the trusts; and^ of cotirs^^ the subsequent im« 
provement of such roads may be attributed to the 
increased traffic of die country. 

The statute labour^ as( arranged by t]|0 act of 
Philip and Mary, in England^ was ioteoded^ aiid 
certainly proved, of benefit to the parisliionei»;. goed 
roads being the meant and fimi^dation of aU. runJ 
improvement; ^^^ ^ith this view, it was wisely 
introduced by James^ in his great anxiety and care to 
better the circumstances of Irejland- ' BtU as men 
do not always see and apprecii^te what is ultimately 
for their own advantage^ aiid as legislative enactmenls 
of this kind were then, and still are^ too jQe^quenily 
considered more or less a buithen in this country, 
the compulsory laboui- for the maintenance of the 
liighways wad given with reluctance^ arid, of course, 
negligently performed; so that the same labour, 
employed in any other way, wouU^ in most tase^ 
have performed a much greater quantity of work- 
Persons, wliose indolence and wiHit of spirit &r iu^* 
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.tM>oUe cif ikialsifig p mm- vo9^ for tke fndividuat ooi>«^ 
grenisesce of ihek ow»&rfi>») ..cmiM nof be ,e^peet«# 
^tiheepAitljf lis peifcrm A^ (aA Ibr the- vhhimjI nco^m*' 
iiiModatfiiMi of ov^em. 

Oy the origmft ac6r tlt^ lUk, Ae. of J^med f« 
ifMPvwttB lii>red by tke y^ar wem exempted from the 
statute labour, 'the great number of berobmen ftn^ 
.(|l!hevB Kvhig eepavair ihaiti- Jtheiv -emplayers, vrho 
tboreby etacM the law, occasioned a subsequent act,, 
po Kmit file dis^molkm.-T-By ;the SStf of George' 11^, 
#att labourers were exempted, unless fer what landt 
^bejc mi^ Hotel. Pnoni' tbe great number of cvtHert 
atbroughout the kingdom, ^i;id tlie mixed kind of ser« 
yiee ^nd v^eges ihej reeav<ed, it was e|«y ibr tliem to 
«vade even Alter portion of snclk labour to- ^bick 
^tbey' wene liable Irjr itbe intention of ^be act. Tbose 
who bai^ pbsarved tile- pe;ribttsance' of staittte laboar 
m Britain, cna^L easily conceive' what it must liata 
Iveen tn IrdiOKi; Tbere wbs no jtmft, etamnj pr 
ifflbness; deemed loo mean to airoid woilktns on the 
roadb; sometimes the worst^ horses .were sent^ at 
lOlhers, « broken ear, or a boy, or on otd^ n^an pa^ 
kibouf, to fiMf; tbey were sonietimrs sent an hou^ 
V9 two too late in the ytornif!^ or tbey left off much 
stmier than the piroper time, unfega (h^ overseers or 
fttreclors watched ihe wholo day; fi>r a long time 
she fi^rmer were eoatpoiled.to anperintend without 
any nemmsemtm^ and the wages, afterwards allowec)^ 
to the latter, wefe 1V9|| suijleient t^ eijceite exertion| 
when jvvoidabljst It is irvie, fhat redi^ess might have^ 
been had, hf application to a magistrate; but ther| 
bow numerous were the causes livr comprint vvhich 
aocuned-f itnd how many dliys musi Itey^ l^afin Igsf 
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to bring each complaint home to the ofienderP who, 
no doubt, from custom, thought they were doing 
no great harm ; besides, the constant breach of good- 
neighbourhood that must have been occasioned by 
such petty litigations; not to mention the .dr?adfujl 
risk of retaliation in a country where causes of of- 
fence, either real or imagined, are, evien to the present 
time, unhappily revenged. . 

The very facility of obtaining aid by Grand Jury 
presentments would tend to render the six daj/s! 
labour less efiective in some respects, because les£^ 
exertion vyrould be used 'to employ it to the gieatest 
advantage, when the individuals' were likely to gaia 
by the deficiency. ' ' 

. Another, and perhaps a still more exten^ve rea- 
son, for the s,tatute labouf system in Ireland being 
more deficieai than in Great' Britain remains to be 
mentioned, a.nd merits particular notice, as it leads 
jto some Important inferences, iand may iead to confirm 
some dKf my subsequent reiriarks in these l^trictures, 
viz. : — ^That although labour, particularly in hus- 
bandry,, &c. is low priced in Ireland, yet it ^s by no 
means cheap:'^ I can only recollect one writer on the 
affiiirs of |reland, who seems to hav^ had discernment 
to discover this truism ; for it&, not being sufficiently 
adverted to by speculators' on the comparative cir- 
cumstances of Great Britain and Ireland, has oc- 
casioned their fkllingi into the grossest inistiakes, and 
forming the most erroneous conclusions; but who- 
ever has had occasion to employ labourers, or su- 
perintend works, in both countries, must havie beeii 
experimentally convinced of the correctness of this 
fact. I am thoroughly assured of it from very satis* 
factory data, and have found the same confirmed by 
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otb«rs, who have enjoyed the like experience. — ^Arthtir 
Young, the writer just alluded to, (and I know nbiie 
to whom Ireland is really undei^ greater obligations,') 
from his observations, which were extensive, and his 
experience, while superintending improvements on a 
large estate in the South of Ireland, found ^^ that 2^. 
per day, in the County of Suffolk, in England, wasf 
in fiict, cheaper tlian 6d. in the County of Cork;" 
and he pertinently a.dd^ '' if an Huron would dig for 
Sd. 1 have little doubt but it would be dearer than 
the Irishman's 6d."' 

Even at thid distance of time, (for it is fotij yean» 
since h6 published hid work on Ireland,) and al- 
though the' Orcunistances of the country have, mean* 
time, undergdUe ^ v6ry great and obvious change, 
in many respects £Sr' the better; In most districts, 
particularly in Ulster, a very i^markable improve- 
ment has taken plape in (he habits of industry, and 
in the construction of cars^ carts, atid other imple- 
inents ; yet, frofm many years* experience and ob- 
servation in this, and in other provinces, I can beaf 
testimony to 4he correctness of his statements^ 

I am fsiV from bein&r insensible to the valuable 
qualities which the Irish labourers possess; like every 
other people in a similar situation, their virtues and 
vices approach extremes; but as to ditigeace and 
dt?xterity in perfi)rming their task, they are very defi- 
cient; and, indeed, their circumstances, when com*^ 
compared with those of the same class in Britain^ 
prevent their perf()rming the same quantity of work 
with the same ease to themselves. Their food is 
far fi'om. being so svibstantial, or regularly received ; • 
they are, however, capable of great occasional ex- 
ertion, but often adopt what appeal's, at first view, 
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jdie retfdieat ' moefe of petfi>rming vrerk^ without 
stcippiDg to reflect and' diacriminale if it will aba 
ultimately prove the most eSectual. The poverty, 
0P rather the want of steady and systematic eco- 
liom^ prevents their having tlie proper implements, 
and without tliem iHey must always perform Aieip 
Wortt 'imperfectly. Wilb vegard ta the making* and 
it|Kurii^ roadsy nothing tends so much to augmeat 
the ^xpense^ as^ the' ij[p|ier^t can*t€^es employed In 
removing the materials, which, indeed, in manydfa* 
tricta, seem to have undergone censiderabte imprpms* 
ment since Yeung drew kb 'sketchy ill 1776. ^^ All 
^^ land cairiagp," said he, ^^ isipeiformed by one-*{iors^ * 
^ carts or oars ; those ofthepoorpeo^i^ are wjFetched 
" thiii^^ formed with a view to cheapness atone ; amt 
^th^-leads they carry on «t1ietQ>. when workii^ by the 
^ dkjy an^such as an Englishman woulcF be^hamed* 
^^ to take in^ » w&eel-barrow p yet they suSbr theiir 
^^ horses ix> walk sa gfi>w witfi dieiv burt&ens, iha^ 
^'^ I am confklbnts^ work eS tbis^ sorf dbne bjf bire,. 
^ b five hundred per ceiit. deajer than in Englandl 
^Even wben they work for themselves, their loads^ 
<< are contemptible, and not equal to what their jfar- 
'^ ronsy juiserable as they are, w:ould draw : car. 
*^ horses which wor4i regularly in carrying to- and 
^ from Dublin, do better; the common toad is fronr 
*^ six to ten hundred weight, -eacfir; whiclk^ consi-^ 
^^ dering the horses, is yerj welt; (eighteenrliundred 
*^ weight has been often carried from Sktfie MillsO' 
^ The lowness of the wheels suits a mountainous 
^ country ; but if there be any truth in the meehanic 
^^ powers^ it is in general a great disadvantage to the 
^' animal: gveat numbers of their cars consist only 
^ofa^ ilat bottom over the axletree^ on which a few 
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*^ sacks, logB^ or stones, may be laid, or a little gravel 
^^ in Ibe centre : others hate side boards, and some, 
'^ bad^ets fixed." The occupiers of land in Ireland^ 
at the time the statute labour system was »uperseded^ 
must have been slill V^orse supplied with team& and 
implements ; if the^e preqavonfis am correct, k follows, 
that from turnpikes^ iMing less ^jsmmnl in Ireland^ and 
the teams, implements, &c. of the occupiers of the 
«oil being more imperfect, the statute labour system 
fim^ym^ b^my ey«in ^i4^ all JU9 ^m^dj^nfs, uiotp 
inadequate to jkespp i^e fOftds in r^&fffif |han in Great 
Britain. Indeed, had it not been th£(t the internal' 
traffic was less, the vehicles q£ carriage lighter^ %n4^ 
rmA ^mateff als m jester «flbnndance^ tSte case would 
ce^ixifrlfj bane <been -still tnofe agaimft Ircftand than it 
was. And ficnoe 4he great and important adtan* 
cages wliteH liare resiihed ^Srorn 1!he introduction of 
ftie present or FBgSEWT»Eyt system^ as detailed »a 
fhe tfiormng Secdoii. 
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»/^vv»^»#«r» »<*»«v»>^. 



Sketch of the Progress of the Present or PkESENT-^ 

MENT Sjistem in Ireland. 

^^ liAND^" said Arthur Young) ^^ to havegot suddenly; 
^* so much the start of us in the article of roads, is a 
^^ spectacle that cannot fail to strike the British tra- 
*^ veller exceedingly ♦" — But this he said some forty, 
years ago. "f he roads in Britain^^lthoughstilLdefec* 
live, have been, meantime, greatly improved,, and the 
TURNPIKES in Ireland,/which he in general excluded 
from this commendation, being then as bad as the 
bye or cross roads ytexe admirable; the tolls of the 
turnpikes he considered as so many jobs, and the 
roads left in a state that disgraced the kingdom — ^have 
since been greatly amended. It is true, the conduct of 
some trusts is still very reprehensible ; yet, in genera!, 
the turnpike roads in Ireland are kept in good repair ; 
several in a style not excelled in any other country ; 
but the roads in Ireland, of every description, are 
still gready superior to those in Britain ; and although 
this superiority may be attributed to various causes, 
many of which have been little adverted to, the im- 
proved system of Road police^ adopted in this king- 
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dom, is not ^he least considerable, and is, perhaps, 
one of the few instances in which her police or public 
arrangemeAts are superior to those of ihe sister king** 
doms. 

I belieye it was chiefly owing to the spirited exer« 
tions of Arthur French, Esq^ of Moniyea, in the 
county of Galway, that the ineasiire for superseding 
the former sijf dai/s*^ or statute labour i^stem by the 
introduction of the present or presentment system^ 
was first brought into the Irish parliament. *^ Ire- 
*'land, and every traveller who visits it, ought, to 
" the latest posterity, to revere the memory of such a 
** distinguished benefiictor to the public"* — to whom 
this kingdom is indebted for the first introduction of 
» system of Road poliet^ in many particulars superior 
to that of any other country in modern times j befai>& 
which, ihe roads io Ireland, like most of the cross 
roads iri Britain at the present time, remained almost 
knpassable under the miserable po/ice of the six day^ 
labour, which, as remarked in the last Section, was 
even still more inefficient than in Britain. 

The PRESENTMENT System, which has now been in 
force in Ireland for morex than half a century, de* 
serves partlcukr consideration, in order to appreciate 
its merits, and decry, its defects. Numerous acts of 
parliament have been passed with a view to the inl* 
provement and amendment of this system**! believe 
no fewer than twenty^four^ of which seventeen were 
passed before tlie Union, and seven by the Imperial 
Parliament ; beside those for turnpike roads, paving, 
and other urban improvements. Between the 5th of 
George III., in 1765, and theSCth, c.55, of the same 
reigi^, in 1796, a period of thirty-one yeai^,. twelve of 

. * Arthur Toung*8 Tour in Irelan4 



9iiich «ots baiHB heea faMed-^hose I ahill lonly brieflf 
Bolsoe in l\m plaoe, aa they wene «M)|tly rcfnaled bf 
tbe buer ^aot, (viz. SQtb^ o. ^ •of liit fvweni Alai* 
jesty,) or incorporated into k, wliieh is to be cliiaft|^ 
oonektefied as ibe preBetft igfMein-^tlie sabaBqaeai tfct9 
■BNEfefy as addiftjona or ameitdisiMts-s aad in oirder 
«» Maid €enAi8ioii9 ibose notii mMA nelale <e iba^ 
t^sir B»A» jr^em v^iU be ^realad #f in liha maxi 
SaeiiM. Tbe ^Tth George UI. «• 107, pamd in 
^.last oowian, Jvdyy 1817, wiHiatBabe 'iraatMl pf so 
litsepasaite Sectko, (asU is net in fesoia natil Ntaftm* 
bar, 1817,) in iovder t9 inyi ia e «iasr miMilriy mty 



Tbe |Me«MbIe of 4ih Cleoi^ UL c. i4,ia J7«ff^ 
BtateSi ihat ^^ whereas cU^Siculues bad arisen hmm 
ibe oultifJicity <0f .ihe Ummts whieb bad been maik 
tir die aiaendnHffit lef tbe bighwuys and ooads teT 
ibis kiiigdom^ ii was fouBd' expedient to Jepeai 4ki9 
sama^ and to midie a new «€t, .centaimng iaift tbe 
parts of aoch buom ns 6ad fueoired dSSvttnfd, eaal 
wave proper t^ tbe oemiouedf 'wM snob addiliana 
and amandmeifts as wjene cnniaannd in ibia swt ;**— 
ty whicb \9A ihe &riMf aiHs Aom Ueb ef Jbmta I. 
in JICH (to ^ nf Geoige III. «.S, la lSiS8y kideH 
W% were vepeakd, and by^hich AentatuflnUboar 
or Mix days* eyatem iras««qperae6bA. fiytthia acit«f 
6lb>G0Qrge lU. c. Ilr, die nnbingjand aqnuraf aa o d b 
avi^t'be kid ^n tbebaaronies^ mid nvenearstaHowed 
ltd. per fierob^ ns wages-^rno presentment wan 4o 
be allowed, unless hy tbn focacrihad fonn of «£« 
davit--^d .-fioads were «to be widened Jn rtwemty-one 
fret in d»e xJear-^jauips .«f kiendedi nnw roads ware 
V> be left witb the toleik of the crown^ Andl^ept nweng 
tbe records of ibe «>i]nty«-^9udbi foads were no( to bf 
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isAusn tbroiigh «ny 4eer-{mrk, ^or field enclosed with ^ 
liraU of stone and lime, or brick| or tkrDugh any hiMis% 
oiEfce, gar4e£v ^ ovcliard of six years' growth, b6h 
longing Xo any person inhabiting a bouse so buill^ 
without the cpnsent of the ownei»-*and that notice 
bad been po0ted on the door of the ccMmty coiuRt* 
ibouse 8ev6n days pffevions to tlieassisies — tbe<]anii^g8» 
were -to be laid 4>n the county at large^ or tbe baFoay> 
as the 'daod J4iij might think beat^i^'s. per perch 
M» be uWamed for fences^ to be Iind on the bfironif 
mr baronial ^visicHis— foot-paths, with sliles three Ssel 
*viudp^ to be made within six miles of Dublia^ and 
levied on tlie county at la^fge— Gmnd Juries ought 
present any old road to <be shut 4ip-*-^ridge% vifaSl% 
4cc» to belaid oft the coanty at fer^i on 4he affidavit 
^yfiwoonedkaMie ma9^m^'*^\ sums fffc^ntedt «Ad nee 
accooBied &r wklun a ndadoifable itofae, wiere 'io -be 
J^resented fi^r some other work — any pevson ham^ 
a ferry 'j mtgbl «reot and support a bridge at iiuch 
Any, and levy the^same tolls, Jbut was inot 'to ^ex-tend 
4o <^ties <ix Goiporttte towns-^oHeetors were to be 
allowed 6d. per pound fcr collecting the public 
money— ovei*9eers might take Ihatersals Ibr mdongior 
pepainag nroads or bridges^ on the same behig valued 
hf^ two eubatanM lM>ushoMers matuaily cho aoa *■ 
dKtches oFroads wene to be sciN»red;, and lifl^rs bjr 
4he sides of roads to be cat cnr dipped to a lieigkt nei 
exceeding five feet^bvaiKhes tof forest rtiaes 4Dvef«> 
J^nging, <ox Within siKteen &et lof die eentse af any 
road, 4o be lopped ; if not done by ihe ooeupii^a 
after len days' aottce, (if rbetween the hk of Sep* 
lember and ithe 1st of J^ine,) «lo be done by tbe roail 
^iffeetor at their -ex^hse—'no house 'was to be buib 
, within. tweaty-five {set 4;^f the centte of any inoad^ 
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tartoud nuisances were specified and prohibited, under 
« penalty— parish vestried, except in the cities of 
Dublin and Cork, ntight present and assess the inha- 
bitants respectively for the paving, graveling, or 
cleaning 6f the streets and lanes through the parish, 
and appoiiTfl overseers with &• per day for wage^, 
and Is. per pound to the collectors for applotting and 
levying the same— every voter at such vestries was to- 
be worth ;i*lGO — no carriages were to be used on the 
public roads with narrow wheels, or M'ith the iron 
streaks &stened with high-headed nails, under a 
penalty of 10s. and double toll and custom at all 
turnpikes, &c. — those with broad wheels, &?e. as spe- 
cified in this act, to pay half toll only. 

By the 10th of George III. c. 9, it was stated, tharc 
** whereas in many of the parishes of Ulster y the roads 
could ' not, without great expense and waste of 
ground, be made of the breadth required by 6th 
of George HI. and ought, nevertheless, to-be kept 
in proper repair — a majority of the Protestant inha^ 
bitants, in vestry, might present for such r^airs'^ not 
less ihsLn Id. nor more than 2d. per acre, choosing 
overseers, who were to be allowed Is. 6d. per day, and 
Is. per pound for the directors of such work, and 
the same to the collectors for applotting and levying 
the money. The collectors were to pay the money 
to levied to the directors, who veere to pay the same 
to the overseers in such shares, and at such times, as 
they should think proper, accounting for the same, on 
oath, at the vestries — every voter, at such vestries, was 
to be woith £iO. In parishes or unions where no 
vestries were held, and no such presentments made, 
the six days^ labour was to be in force, although 
fom^erly repealed by 5th of George III. c« 14. 



The llthand J!^th of ^is reign, C..SQ, stated, tii^t 
^^ there were m several parts of the kingdom exten.n 
slve tracts of land of a mountainous nature, and in 
a rude and uncultivated state, and that . it would 
greatly .contribute to the improvement thereof, if. 
];oads were made through the same, and yet, that, 
^from the nature of the pountry, it woMid, in some 
^ases, be jn^practicable, from the poverty .of Jthf 
few inhabitants therein, and would generally be inex- 
pedient and unnecessary to be at the expense of. 
i^iaking spch wide roads therein, as were proper ii^ 
Qther parts diiFerently circumstanced; and whereas 
in the laws th^n in force, there was no provision 
made iof making or repairing suc^ narrow roads as 
were suitable to, the situation and circumstance of 
such mountainous tracts of land/' Grand Juries 
might present on^/the^^barpny jar such narrow. roads 
of such breadth, lyith stone or gray^, as .they should 
consider suited to 1;he nature of the place, with 3d. . 
per perch as oyerseer^s i^rages; .l^ut no jprese^tment 
^as allowed for fences to. such narrow roads. 

By the J3th and Wth of George III. c. 32, ** it 
was found necessary that some a^teraliQn shouid be; 
mfkde on t,he preceding laws for the amendment of 
the public roada, and tp ayoid the confusion which 
might ari^e from a multiplicity of acts of par\i^ment 
relative to the same subject, it was therefore consi- 
dered expedient to repeal and re^model the^5th of 
George 111. c. 14." 

But the only material amendments enacted by this* 

law were the follo^ving, viz.— That all roads not 

twenty-one feet wide, might be widened, not exceeding 

thirty-one feet— new roads, might be laid out, not only- 

firom market-town to market-town^ but also from any 
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iBftitel-iewfi to the sia^ and !». per perch ibr ftnaes^ 
to be levied on tlie bftrany'-^aK im^ cf new roada 
irere^ in fdluipe^ lobe deposited twenty-one days before 
the assises wtih the treaw i fCr of the county, ancf* 
notice givea lo llie Mcupiers of the land thcongh 
Mhieh such new iPOads wer& to pass, twenty«-ohe daysr 
also before assises, aod a similar notice was to be^ 
posted Ofi the county .court-^house door seven dayv 
beferiB the assises-— ;the damages were to be laid on- 
At county or barony— <&Vec^Dr5^ of parish TOtid» wetBt 
to be allowed Ss. per day when employed, and none 
to vote at vestrifBS unless wx)ith £160 in the parish^— 
no carls, &c. weoe Jto be used nc«i the pnbKc roadr* 
with whe^s less than three inches abroad, and .the 
irons not to be fastened on with sprigs andf high' 
^headed nails, under a fienahy of 5^. Ad. to t^ seizer ;' 
end all toll collectors were obliged to make -suc!^ pay 
double toll on all tajjapikes, uoflleFa J^enolty of ^5y 
and ga^e-keepers, ttnc^Mr ,^ penalty ot ^.-^r-bridges^ 
pipea^ and gullets wei^e to lue laid ^ the epumyat 
large, and a plan an^ estimsMe wtt^ to be fancied to 
jthe pfesentment—^f above .^140, jtvro-thirds might be 
paid for part of the work done^ fin security t^eing^ 
f|iven to ftnish the remainder <»ri^ aiajtepab yvere jto^ 
be taken from any sea-beach which ferroed a publie 
road or bulwark, under a penalty of Sf^, Sir j^y^ry 
load — collectors to be allowed 9d. f«er pouiidr*the' 
clerk of the erown was in- four dayt jEtnei the as* 
sizes, to furnish tlie county treasurer vrith copies of 
presentm^Hs, and dtsehMged queries signed^ under a 
penalty of £5 — the treasorer^^in ten days, was to give 
copies of such presentments to theo^rseers—- aH pre* 
aentments mi^t be^ traversed at the same or succeed* 
ing aesizes^ en entry in the erow»>bool^ if sufficient 



tim ftuknaBCt, tfaemgh nok in fonii*<-<0>rerBecm might 
juise materials and make drains, <biU not ^hrotigb mnf 
dMF*p«di, g»nk% Qpchawd, haggard, or piknt»d walk 
t» die wiimlnn hniiifi ipf any jaenKHi, without aati»< 
fjing die owacM or «M;c^piM!i^) oa'lhe daMage beiaf 
afiaesied bj tihrte kmishDldeca^ one dwBen bjr each, 
iUfid fc jiaalicip ■ ■mrifniagrV e^mafte t6 be sworn b»« 
|b(» t^;«ft jualia9% and t* he laid before i\%9 next 
CinMidi Jwry^ wba nighe present any sttin not eoc- 
ceedia§ the esttaiate, ^ tbe i0Ott«ity ai laige-<*«tU 
ikoisaiioaB were tobe^jnmMsd from within twtmj feet 
<^ the cenlfe of public roadS) or drams t& be made 
where d^f water was- obBU^ueted hf passes into aay 
landsy witUn feitrf^ight boay» alk^r notice^ cmder a 
penaky of S0i.-*-iU> h^iise ' was to be bo»U withio 
tweaty-frfo feel of the ccfrtr^^ ftny road— -l*. to be 
oikMiMed ^ miJkiw fi>ot-pathe and stiles diree fedt 
WMtes ^ be laid oa ihe barony, if wilh tlie consent ef 
the oocmiera oF tho knd^HDdteetors of Ukfer ves* 
iries reftuung ^ aeeoant, were to bo summoned before 
^Bticea wotth ^'900 a^yeai^ 

The eoonty of i>ublia had been exempted in all 
^e praocding ac|!s, and it tberefiire-beeame necessary 
to frame an act expressly fer it, whieh wao dono by 
ic. SI, of ISth and 144h ^GieorgolIL 

By the 19th and l^h, tn 1790^^ of siaine reign, 
Grand Juries at assises mig^t pi>esent that turrrpike 
trustees shoidd Fepai« soch roads- whei^ the same 
were neglected to be repaired. By c. 4, of same 
year, they might present bridges to be bu3t without 
expense to tho eounrjrj, and fix ibe toHs ftr defraying 
the expense. See Appendix. (17). 

Bj; e. ids diey might contmct for the repair of roads 
for seven years, at 3d*, per pereh, annnalty, except f^5 
Antrim^ where 9d. might be allowed. 



1 
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By c. 44, .the act for the county of Dublin mtm 
amended. 

By the 23d und 24tb, c. 49, various clauses in ihe 
form of presenting .und accounting affidavits were 
altered ; and persons pulling down the battlements of 
Mdges were made liable ^o a penalty of i;5.^-£\bO 
for every 50,000 acres might be allowed for a county 
map and survey, and £10 for a map of each barony 
on a scale twice as large as that of the county— all 
affidavits for presentments were to be lodged six days 
before the assizes ^wjth Al^ i^r^tary to the Grand 
J Dry, a schedule pf w.hicb was to be left with the 
foreman, a copy posted '09 ^he do<K x>f the oounty 
.coiirt-Iiouse, one .given, to the judge of assize, and 
^kiother kept in h^s own office £>ur .days Jt>efi>re the 
4i8Biaes, for public inspection. Pr^seivtQien^ for re» 
pairing sudden damages to bridges, &c. ^ix^d^^y&.befbre 
or during the assizes might be gran^d. rTll^.i^epair 
of narrow rpad^ was extended .to jthe ^counties of 
.Wicklow, Wexford, jLilkenny, Mayo, Tipperary, 
Galway, Waterford, and Kerry, iiQt moi:e .than six^^ 
teen feet wide, and- I^. for fences , to m^ roads. 
.Contractors (ot keeping rqads ui fepw were to enter 
jnto bonds ibr double the .sums. 

By the 26th, c. 14, the act for the oounjty of Dub- 
lin was &rther altered. 

The 27th, c. 2J, was finacted Jfor the county of 
Down only, and -contained provisions for furinting 
lists of presentments, &c. 

By SIst, Gr^nd Juries, in M unster, might present 
on the respective baronies, at any assizes, 9ums suffi- 
cient to repair or widen tow paths or track ways, to be 
fifteen feet wide, in order to facilitate the navigation 
of <^nals and rivers in that province. 
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By the 36th, c. 56, Grand Juries might present 6d. 
per perch, annually, for keeping roads in repair — 3d. 
by a foTjftiev act being found inadequate ; the con- 
tractors were also empowered to remove nuisances, 
.&c. ; but was not to extend to the t:ounties of Dublin^ 
Mayo, and Galway. 

Thus, during thirty-one years, the Road-police of 
Ireland had undergone many and important improve 
ments. Previous to the police of the six days being 
entirely susperseded by the^ 6th of Greorge III., the 
system had become mixed and confused, from the 
roads being partly maintained by the statute labour, 
and partly by the aid of Grand Jury presentments : 
it was, therefore, most advisable to adopt a more 
definite and efi^tive system. 

At fii^t, the roads, in common with bridges, were 
paid out of the general treasury of the county ; but 
the road tax was afterwards very properly laid 
on the baronies, each barony paying for its own 
roads — for when paid by the county at large, many 
districts were much neglected. A very obvious and 
necessary improvement was attended to under the 
new system, viz. a more liberal provision for the 
extension of new roads, vvhich were daily becoming 
more and more indispensable. The necessity of these 
seem not to have been even so much as thought of 
under the original statute labour system. Indeed, the 
subsequent changes of society do not appear to have 
been anticipated by our forefathers in many, perhaps, 
in most of their police arrangements — a neglect, 
which, in our time, has often been productive of 
national inconvenience and loss ; this observation i^ 
strictly correct when applied to the present subject ; for 
the statute labour of those parishes which had no 

F 
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roads ihroagh them, mstead of being employed in 
opefiing new roads, where certidiily 'they ntnist have 
been wanted, was to be expended dn the roads, or 
even on the rivets, df the adjoining parishes' — and the 
prOTisions under the efystem still acted npon in Bri- 
tain, is evidently inferior in this, as well as in other 
respects, to the present system in Ireland* By the 
acts now under consideration, vtZt those passed be- 
tween 1763 and 1796, new roads might be laid out 
to the sea. The damages fbr new roads, instead of 
being paid by the persons obtaining the presentmeiits, 
were to be leviied on the cpunty or barony, as the 
Grand Jury might think fit ; and in order that the 
public and individuals interested might be suflSciently 
informed of the intention to open liew roads, e, map 
of the same was to be deposited at first with the clerk 
of the crown, and notice to be posted on the court- 
house door seven days before the assizes; but this 
was not considered sufficient^ intimation, asth^map 
of sucn new roads vms afterwards^ ordered tabe depo- 
sited with the treasurer of the county twehiy-one days 
before the assizes, and a notice given within ifae S9ine 
time to the occupiers of the land. But the conve- 
nience and rights of individuals were not lefi unpro- 
tected; fbr new roads could not be taken through 
certain descriptions of property without the cons^t 
of the owners, and all damage and loss sustained by 
the removal of materials, instead of behig left to 
the valuation of the overseer, at the risk of indi- 
vidual or public loss, two substantial housholders, 
mutually chosen, were to estimate the damage sus- 
tained, and a third housholder, chosen by s^ ju^ 
tice, was afterwards added — the estimate afler being 
sworn before two justices, was tp be presented ofi" tk© 
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county at lar|;e, jl^y jthe pra^ ^VJ? <?^ ?o much o^ \t 
as ijbey thoi^ht propier. |n or^er .tQ cb^k 4^ Jia;i- 
pipper levying and expenditure of the pubUc mqxffgy^ 
forma of affidltvits wejre fai:iai9lied. Tjhat thie pu^ic 
might be awai^ pf fSl ^uqis .^pplr^ed ibr (und^r the old 

8ystem9).AepeiaQi[is jiqteadipgfip pb^^n t^epnasent^aen^ 
were to give n<Hice 9ej^n d^p |i^(e%f t^e as9i2e8 to 
^e county tieasUi^^ aiqd he .was to post a list of such 
queries aa the cooit-hpvise 4opjr fpur days b^re the 
assisses, to fiusiisb the ^raqd t^M^y wijtii a ,9opy, and 
tihe same .to be pubUoly X!^ on tbf .^91^4 day of jijbe 
iisaizes, before the otb^r hiisin^ss was gon^ into. But 
by those acts, ih^ affidf^^its fqr pr^i^tipe^ts were to 
be Jodged six.dc^ysib^re the assizes wjth the.Gri^pd 
Jury's searetary, wbP was \o jpiutke out a ^chedi^le of 

^e same for the i»^ .^ ^b^ j^£!gp4 JRiy> v?i>4 f^*" R^^^^^ 
inspection. .'T)he eicteQsiqn 0^ i^w roads in more 
coav^nifoU durepyQUS, bMinS,i)en<^]^ some qf the old 
roads unnecessaiy, Qtajnd Juries w^ empowered to 
pneaent such to ib^ shut .yp-*persQi^s aggrieved having 
still a power of xtmyersing the same. In order to 
fiucilitatealLtiAFcrses^r d^ppuiges, pre^qtm^ots, &c« 
they mightrbe .tried ai the same or succeeding assizes, 
merely on being entered in the cmwn-book^ if right in 
substance, though not in form* 

Grand Juries were empower^ tp contract .for .the 
repair of roada for seven years, at Sd.,', afterwards at(>d« 
per perch, per annum ; the .contractors gra^tjng abond 
for double, the siim, which before codid not be done 
tnthout fresh presentments ;— also to present Is. per 
percii, for&nces, and the.same for foot-paths, off th^ 
barony or baronial divisions. That the work might be 
proceeded on, the overseers were, in ten days after the 
assizes^ to be furnished with copies of the presentiiuuu<) 
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granted by the county treasurer. Overseers' and col- 
lectors' wages, instead of being left to the option of 
Grand Juries, was fixed at Sd. per perch to the for- 
mer, and 9d. per pound to the latter. Bridges might 
be built at ferries^ and in other cases, without ex- 
pense to the county — the tolls fbr passing the same 
being fixed by the Grand Juries. Provision was also 
made fbr obtaining a survey and maps of the counties, 
which are so essential to promote the improvement 
of their roads. Various nuisances were specified 
and prohibited-^all hedges were to be clipped, and 
branches lopped, so as not U> injure the roads; 
and the use of such wheels as were considered inju- 
rious to the roads, were also prohibited, undeva penalty 
of 10s., and afterwards of 5s. 5d., to the seizers; and 
double toll to be levied by collectors and gate-keepers, 
under a penalty. All rdads were to be widened not 
less than twenty-one feet, ncfr n^ore than thirty-one 
feet : all new roads were to be laid out thirty^one 
feet, and no repairs were to be granted fbr any roads 
of a less width ; but it Was found that there were 
many pubUc roads in the province of Ulster which 
could not be so widened, for the reasons stated in page 
77, but required, nevertheless, to be kept in repair. An 
excellent arrangement was made, by which the expense 
of such repairs might be levied on the parishes, at 
vestries ; and in parishes where no vestries were held, 
the six days' labour was to be again in force. By the 
5th George IH. parish vestries were empowered to 
levy money for the repairs of their streets, lanes, &c. 
under a similar arrangement. Subsequent acts amend- 
ed various particulars relative to the Ulster narrow 
roads ; and thid measure was found to be so beneficial, 
that the same was afterwards extended to several 
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counties Bimilarly circumstanced in the other pro- 
vinces: but the whole system was still considered 
imperfect^ and, accordingly, in April, 1796^ the d6th 
cap. 55, of his present Majesty was passed, being 
^^ An act for the amendment of public roads, for direct- 
^ ing the power of Grand Juries respecting present- 
^^ ments, and for ' repealing several laws heretofore 
'^ made for those purposes.'' The preamble of this act 
states, '^ That the several laws heretofore made for the 
"^ amendment tmd repair of roads, having not proved 
^^ effectual, and were become confused fi'om , their 
" multiplicity." 

The following acts of the present reign were there- 
fore repealed, viz. the 1 1th, c. 9 & SO.— 13th and 14th, 
c. 90 & as.— 17th and I8th, c. 22.— 19th and gOth, 
c. 18««-r-2Sd and S4th, c. 42, except so &r as they 
related to the repealing of 'other acts, the money 
formerly raised by them, &c. The most material 
clauses of those acts have been retained in the S6th, 
c. 55, or other clauses enacted in lieu of them— of 
those which have not been retained or substituted, 
some remarks wUl be made in the Sequel of this Section. 
The 36th, c. 55, of the present reign, is therefore to be 
considered as the principal act now in force relative 
to the Road police of Ireland-^the sub^uent acts 
heing merely additions and amendents to it, viz. the 
37th, c. 35.— 46th, c. 96.— 49th, c. 86. -50th, c. 29.— 
Those relating to the post roads are not included,^ as 
they will form the subject of the next Section. 

In order to render this sketch of the present system 
more distinct, it may be proper to consider it under 
the following arrangement, viz. I. Laying out new 
roatls.— 2. Making new roads. — 3. Widening rqads. 
•—4, Lowering hills, &c. — 6. Building bridges, wall^-, 
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&e.— 6; Il^p&ifing roads:— 7. Obtaifiitig ttit^riak.— 
8, Narrow rokds. — ^9. SttJpping iip rfd toads. — 10. 
Making fenced) ftllttig drains^ &c. — IL Fo6t-t)atb8, 
mile-stones, Scc. — 12; Overseers and Cbhservators. — 
IS.OHfeiices ibd tiuisances;— 14. Mode of levying Blfd 
accotititihg.— 15. Miscelkhebtts. 

1. LAYiNd out irfiW aoai^s. By thfe S6th, c. 55, 
% 17^ of the {^resent ireign, persons may stirvfty or 
ifi^ure kny Ime fdt ah ititendisd new road, oh theil* 
|)rodiicii!^ a i^rtificate in writing; niider the bands of 
two justieei of the peace within the district that they 
are employed for that purpose; those interroptihg or 
th^r^teidng to a^dillt such, ab by § 75, liable to a 
penalty iof iP5. By 4 14, Q^d Juries bay pr^esent 
n<sw road^ to b'e laid out Up6n 'thb request of any person 
whbse nami^ shltll he h%erted in the pfri^ntmeht, be« 
twe^ii mafket-tbwns, dt t6 th^ sea, from thirty-two io 
fifty-two feet i^ide in the clear, and als6 to pre^lem 6d« 
per perch lot laying oUt tlie same, off thfe barony, &c* 
Bltt no prese^ntment cah bfe made for any such road, un^ 
less it shall appear to the Grand Jury^, by thie'affidavit 
©f one credible person,' sWdm before a justice for Ae 
^me county, that a itiap of sdfch new i^oad has belen 
deposited wifti the tfeil^trrer of the couniy twenty-one 
days at^ast belfore 'Aie assii^s ; and that a fioiice^ isei- 
ting fo4h that an applkatioti id ititended to be made 
at the next assizes, for a pVeseiitmeilt to lay oiit a*^'ew 
road', distir^uishing the several town-lands, baronies, 
&c. through which it is intended to be carried, with 
the number ctf percJhes to be tmide in length through 
each town-land, has been personally feei^^ upon, or 
left at the house of, each occupier of the land through 
which such new road is intended to be made in such 
county, twenty one do j s tefute the assizes ; and that 
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a like l^otice has been ppstecl on the door qf the 
county own-boaae also tweo[ty-one di^ys before the 
assnies. And it Hfiu^t fqrther appeftr, from an affidavit 
9 wora in like manner, (unlests presented under the pastr 
ixmmI act of theS^ Geo, 1(1.) that no part of such nevf 
foad is to be made through any deer«park, or fi^d 
enclosed with a wall built of lime sj^d stone, qv brick, 
five feet high or more, without the consent of the pwner 
thereof; and that no part thereof is to be piad^ 
through mj ho|i^ entijrely built with lime and s^one, 
«tr brick, or ihrough ^y office or orchard belonging 
to any persofi inb|d)iting a house so built, v^ithout the 
consent of such person. By \ 43, any presentment 
for laying out f^ new rp^ may be traversed, if at the 
assizes at wbidi it shall b^ n^ade; and the occupier or 
owner of the ground through which the road is to be 
roade^ may traverse £br damages at the same of ensuing 
assises, and the damages ibund by the jij^ry being paid 
to the traverser, or deposited for his use with the county, 
tceasuser; the overseer may prqc^eed wilijt the W9rk 
without interruption, and the Grand Jury maj at 
their discretion, present jtbe agXko^^tqf snjiclk da^oiages 
to be raised off die barony, &c. respectively, to which 
piesentment no traverse shall be allowed or received. 
S. Making kbit, roads. By the S6th, c. 55, 
§ 14 & 15, the exj^nse of making a^y new Toad was 
to be presented a^ once on the affidavit of two credi- 
ble and literate* persons ; and the accounting fiffidavit 
of the overseer was to state, .thet the lengtli presented 
was ^^ safe and levdi throughout the whole widt^ for 
carriages to «pass and repass on; and that the backs of 
every ditch, bank, or jfencetliereto, to whiph there was 
a is gripe turned to the road, and the gr^ to the 
field side ;" and the making any new. road inay still 
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be BO' presented and accounted for. But by the 49tb, 
c. 84, § 5, Grand Juries, if they shall deem it expe- 
dient, may grant a presentment for forming, leveling, 
and draining the safhe, distinct from the presentment 
for gi^veling or making it with small stones, off the 
barony, &c. The accounting affidavit to state, ^' that 
it is level throughout the whole width, and that there 
is not adjoining to either side of the road so formed, 
leveled and drsuned, any gripe, trench, or drain, with- 
out a wall or other sufficient fence between it and the 
side of the road:" And the Grand Jury may present 
for finishing such road, as in the S6th, c. 55, % 14, 15, 
16, by which twenty feet, at least, of the width of such 
new road must be graveled or made with small stones. 
By % 17, justices, overseers, or conservators, may pre- 
vent persons from riding or driving any kind of beast 
or carriage on any new road which leads through 
boggy or moory grounds, or through a mountain, for 
the space of three months afler it shall be made. By 
% 73, ofienders herein are liable to a penalty of £5. 
By S 74 — Is. per perch maybe presented for making, 
widening, or deepening drains, on the sides of roads 
leading through bogs, in order to carry off the water 
therefrom. By the 37th, c. 35, in the overseer's ac« 
counting affidavit for making or repairing any road 
passing through a tract of bog, instead of the words 
<^ that it is safe and level for carriages, &cJ' the follow- 
ing words are to be inserted, '^ and that the said 
^' perches are made, &c. tlirough a tract dSbog,^'* By 
the 49th, c. 84, § 1 1, in cases where it may be deem- 
ed advisable, Grand Juries may present for the paving 
of a road or street by the square yard, instead of 
making or repaliing the same by the perch with gravel 
or small stones. 
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S. WiDSKiNG Roads. By the 36th, c. 55, S ^9 
Grand JXiries ofiay present for widening roads leading 
direct from one miurketHown to another, or from a 
market-town to the sea^ or to a coZ/tt^y, coal^pii^ or 
culm^pky not less than thirty^two feet, nor more than 
fifty-t?i/<> ; and any part of any other road from twenty- 
fi>ur to iiM'ty«fbur feet 'wide in the clear, and to present 
off the barony, &c. the mcxiey for widening the same, 
and for middng fences instead of those which shall 
be tafaen down and destroyed* . By % 4, if any part 
of a road to be so widened, shall be enclosed on either 
side with a wall- built entirely with lime and stone, or 
brick, five feet high or more, such presentment shall 
not authorise any person to pull down such wall, 
without the consent of the owner thereof; but the 
road may be widened on the other side, if not so 
^ndosed oa,both sides. No widening of any road is to 
be accounted for unless th^ affidavit states, ^' that the 
whole length presented is sufficiently widened to the 
width specified, and is safe and level throughout the 
whole of such width, in every part thereof, for car- 
lilies to pa«3 and repass ; and that the back of every 
part of the fence where there is a gripe thereto, is 
turned to the road, and the gripe to the field side.^' 

4. Lowering hills and filling hollows* 
By the S6th, c. 55, ^ 18, 19, SO, Grand Juries may 
present, to be raised off tl^ county at large, the ex- 
pense of lowering any hill, or ffiling up any hollow, 
or both, on any public road within the county, leading 
from one market- town to another, for the purpose of 
rendering such road more easy and convenient for 
carriages ; but no such presentment can be made but 
' on the affidavit of two credible and literate persons, 
that the sum required is a reasonable charge, and 
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that the lowering of such hUl, or filUng up eu^li hol- 
low, or both| (as thti Case may be,) will cotitxibtite to 
the ease and cdiiTenience of carriages travelKi^ the said 
road ; and that the said road cannot, in their opinion, 
be conveniently changed, so as to avoid such bill or 
hollow, without incurring a greater expense, or earn- 
ing a considerable increase of length in the said road ; 
which latter part, after the words ^^ travelling the 
said road," is to be omitted, if the presentment for 
laying out any new road, whereby such htll or ho)lov(r 
might be avoided, has at any time prerions thereto 
been applied for, and refused by the Ghnand Jury, or 
not fiated b^ the court; or if fiated, has not been 
carried into e&ct« 

5. BuiLniNO BEinoEs, ^ipes, wall^^ Su» By 
the 3&h, c. 55, S 81, S2, S3, S4, Omnd Juries may 
present off the county at hage, for bulldi()g, re<-bttild'* 
ing, repiuring, altering, or eniaiging any bridge^ pip^> 
arch, or gullet, built of slone, or briek, or wood, ttnder 
or on any rdad; or in fitting or granrdii^ over any 
such bridge, &c. ; or in bmldiaig or nepairiiigany wall, 
0r part of jt wall, necessary for the support of waf 
road ; or to prewnit any steep banks of earth from 
falTung upon any road ; or nerecting any &icc!, niling, 
49r wall, for the protection of travellers, foom danger- 
ous pvedpices or holes lyingon the side ^ aiof puUic 
road--^an estimate must be annexed to the afficbmt of 
two persons, as in otlier cases ; and raiso « />/«», if for 
a bridge. But no more than £:I0 can be pieicnted 
for any bridge, pipe, Ac. udder or on any tfoad, un* 
less it shall appear to the coort by the oevtificate of the 
foreman of the €kand Jury at the precedii^ ^tssnaes, 
that the proper affidavits, plans, and estimates, had 
been laid beffore the 'Gmnd Jury at such preceding 
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assi^iBd) and been read to them-^unless wliere the new 
bridge, pipe, &c. is to be built in the place of one which 
has been carried away^ destroyed^ or become impassa* 
ble, with safety, for carriages, since the assizes imme- 
diately preceding. When the presentment eicceeds 
j§100^ any sum not exceeding two-thirdsof the whole, 
may be paid to the overseer, on his affidavit setting 
forth the sum expended by him, and that so much of 
the work is done, and on his giving sufficient security 
to finish the work within one year pursuant to the 
presedtmetit* By the 49th^ c. 84, % 12, every affida- 
vit upon which any presentment for any pipe^ gnllet, 
or sewer j shall be granted, shall specify the dimensions 
of such pipe« &c. 

6. RiPAiaiNa hoads, &c. BytheSGth^ c. 55, 
S 6, Grand Juries may present any part of a road to 
be fqiaired, and the money to be raised off the baronyi 
&c. upon the affidavit of two persons who have iBea« 
sured and estimated the same. If an old road, four- 
teen foet, or if a new road, twenty feet wide, at letat, 
to he covei^ with gravel or small stones ; the account- 
ing affidavit to state, ^^ that the whole length pfes^nted 
lo be repaired, is saf^ and level throtkgbout the whol^ 
width, for carriages to pass and repass on, and to 
q>ecify the vridth wfakh is made with^^vel and small 
stones^ and that thefe is a sufficient passage on each 
side of the road to prevent the water fr6m i inuring 
the same ;" and when any part of any road is enfclosed 
on both sides with walls, built with stone and time^ 
&c. so as to render the road less than statutable widths 
the affidavit must state that sixch is the case. By 

the 49th, c. 84, % 18, it was enacted, that after Lent 

I. 

assizes, in 1810, no affidavit for the accounting for 
the repairs of any road could be allowed, unless it 
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specially stated that there was not on either side of 
any part of the road specified in such affidavit, " any 
gripe, trench, or drain, without a wall or other suffi- 
cient fence between such gripe, &c. and the side of 
such road." But ah act of the following year, ;riz. 
50th, c. S9, % J, repealed this clause, as it was found 
that in many patts of Ireland the building of such ^ 'i 

walls or other sufficient fence, would be attended with 
great expense ; therefore, repairs of any road (not 
being a mail-coach or post road) may b^ accounted 
(or without its being stated as required by the former 
act, if it did not appear that any former Grand Jury 
had presented a sum for making such walls or fences ; 
and temporary repairs for any mail-coach road having 
trenches, &c. without such wall or fence, may^ be 
accounted for where any new line is presented in lieu 
thereof, but not finished. Doubts having arisen, whe- 
ther the words contained in affidavits accounting for 
the repairs of roads, stating that part of the width of 
such roads is made with gravel or small stones, did 
not imply, that in every perch to be repaired the whole 
width had been stoned or graveled anew. By tlie 
49th, c. 96, § 17, the repairs of roads may be esti- 
mated, presented, and accounted for, wjthout specify- 
ing any particular breadth in each perch to be newly 
stoned and graveled. By the S6th, c. 55, % 60, the 
repairs of bridges damaged by sudden accident six 
days before or during the assizes, may be presented. 
And by ^ 75, ample provision is made to prevent any 
inconvenience to travellers from sudden breaches in 
any briclge or road between assizes, by empowering 
justices, ofaglOOayear, in the barony, to order the 
repair of the same— any sum not exceeding £5, for 
the repair of a bridge, and £2 fqr the repair of a 
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road — a justice can only make one such order between 
the assizes — and accounting for the expenditure at the 
assizes, is prescribed in a manner the most likely to 
prevent any fraud by the overseer appointed by the 
justices to superintend the work. 

Repairing Roads^ Sfc. by contract. By the 3Gth, 
c. 55, ^Sl, in order to lessen the expense of keep* 
ing the public roads in repair, the Grand Juries are 
empowered to contract for the repair of roads for 
seven years, at the rate of 6d. per perch, by the year, 
to be raised off the respective baronies, &c. Such con- 
tract or agreement fnust be signed by the parties with 
whom the Grand Juries shall make the same; but 
before such contract shall be entered into, an affidavit 
shall be sworn by two credible and literate persons^ 
that such road " cannot be kept in sufficient order 
and repair for a smaller sum than that which is speci- 
fied in the contract by the year, for each perch ;" and 
before the contractor is paid, he must swear to att 
affidavit, that the number of perches, and every part 
thereof have been kept in good and sufficient repair 
and condition since the commenceinent of his con- 
tract ; and that the said perches are then in good and 
sufficient repair, and of the breadth required by law. 
By the S6th, c. 36, which is not repealed by c. 55, 
this does not extend to the counties of DubUn, ]V(a.yo, 
or Gal way, and the contractor's affidavit, by this act^ 
is required to be more full and: particular ; for, in 
addition to the foregoing clauses,*, it must state, that 
^^ every part of such roa4 has. been, an^ is, free from 
all obstructions or nuisances whatever, to impede or 
prevent passengers or carriages from travelling the 
same." In case of the sickness or absence of th^ 
eontractori the amount of the contract may be aUowed^t 
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if two credible inbftbitants of the baroDj make affi- 
davit, tliat.tIiey;liikTe viewed the same, and that it is in 
such repair as the law requires— rcontmctors.h$ive iltf 
power of oferBsers. By the 49\hy c. 96, %^5 it » 
not necessary that any accouiit of the eaependltuie 
should be annexed to an affida?ril# in accounting 
fo^ the Impair of loads by xonlmci^ if it be stated in 
suchaffidavit, that the contiaet was fidrly made and en« 
tered into upon the best and most advimtageous terms 
that could be pfoetnred, without &vour or partiality 
to 'Ae contractor, and that he has given security for 
keeping ;tbe roads in repair &r one year from .the date 
thereof, tly subsequent acts, Grand J aries may con- 
tracilbr the repairs of roads between market-towns, 
^ lit per perch, and at Ss. per perch, for mail coach 
loads. By the 49th^ c. 84, % 10, where the battle- 
ments of bridges shall have been lately built or ]re« 
paired. by presentment. Grand Juries may contract fiur 
keeping the same in repair, for any time not less than 
seven years, and no more than Is., annually, per 
perch, in length of such baittlements ; and no money 
is to be paid'for such contracts, unless it shall appear 
to tlie Grand Jury, that the affidavit of the contractor, 
and the certificate of the conservator of the road m 
the barony, or of a neighbouring magistrate, that 
such battlements have been kept in good repair since 
the preceding assizes. 

7. Obtaikino m4teriai«s. By the 36th, c. 55, 
S €3, &c. overseers or contractors are empowered to 
dig for, raise, and carry away, any gravel, stores, sand, 
or other materials for the building, re-building, en- 
larging, or repairing any bridge, &c. ; or for the makipg, 
repairing, or preserving of ahy road, £)ot-path, kc* 
whether in the same, or in an ac^ining county, or 
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dm>ttgh 4he lands of JU|y peisoii, not Iwkig a deer- 
park, Ueaxii^greeii, ordkaxd, waJled gardeD, Jbaggard, 
or yard, or planted walk, lawn, or amrtme to a rwa* 
sion-house ; and such oveneefB BluaUi makesatia&etkm 
to the oMnKefB or oocupierB of il^ land fi)r what daootaga 
^ay 'be done thereby, as diall be aasessed 1:^ ihrje^ 
sdbstantUd liousholders of the county^-^netohe named 
hy eaeh of the|>aities, and the third by a n^td>ottrr 
4ng justice, if the overseeror owner refuse.to name a 
proper af^raiser to attend such yaiuation, the justice is 
to name suc^h penron,*whosiiall beswom with the odbens 
Jbiy such j ustice, to make atrue estimate of the damages, 
to the best of their skill; in which eetimateuo damages 
eball be included ibrany tenant inirespect to the value 
of any Stones, gravel, or other materials, but simply 
"for the waste committed by breaking^the surface. and 
mdktng a passage through- the iand, unless quarries 
and gravelopits shall have. been demised, to such tenant 
in the lease beholds of' the land, with liberty to sell or 
dispose of the same. By tfae.49th, c. 96, \ SO, Grand 
Junea- may present for damages done by taking .away 
eCOHei;, gravel, &c. off the barony in vAichithey shall 
iiave 1>een; expended. By the 50th, c. 20, i^ 3, over- 
seers, in every affidavit accounting for such works, shall 
in the account -annexed' thereto, as .an item or iteuis of 
the sum to be accounted for, state the amount: of any 
sum or sums which may < have been ^awarded for da« 
mf^es incurred by taking away materials, which 
affidavit is to accoufit for the expenditure of suchida- 
mages, whether the probable expense may or may not 
have been estimated previous to obtaining the present- 
ment* 'By the 33th, c. 55, ^^ 64, overseers shall not 
take materials from beaches on the sea shore, whereby 
a public road or bulwark may be injured, under a 
penalty of 5s. for every cart load. 
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8. Narrow roads. By the 36thy c. 5a, V 8(^, 
where roads cannot be made thirty-two feet wide (as 
by 4 S,) without much difficulty, and a great and un- 
necessary ex|)ense, presentments may be granted for 
such roads, of such width as may be thought proper, 
not less than sixteen &et in the clear, proi^ided, in 
the affidavit for grounding any presentment for making 
any new road, or repairing any such old road, ^ the 
word ^^ narrow^* shall be inserted before the word 
^^ roady"^ and the width that is to be made or re- 
paired, and the number of feet in width, to be covered, 
with gmvel, &c. ; and that it is in a part of the barony, 
where, from the situation and nature of the ground, the 
making a wider road would be attended with a great 
and unnecessary expense. Bat no presentment can be 
granted for fences to any such narrow road, within six- 
teen feet of the centre, except where a wall is made to 
support the side of the road, on account of its decUvitJi^ 
or to protect passengers firom a precipice. 

9. Stopping UP oiiB ROADS. By the S6th, c. 59^ 
% 46, Grand Juries may present any old road to be 
stopped up, (except such, concerning which any suits 
may be depending in law or equity) if it shall appear 
to them that such road is no longer necessary to be 
kept open for the convenience of travellers, or that a 
new road has been 'made* which answers all the pur- 
poses of the old one ; but to which presentment any 
person may enter a traverse at the same or at the next 
assizes ; and if such traverse shall not be tried within 
a year afler such presentment. shall be made, it shall 
stand good and valid. 

10. Making fences, filling drains, &c. By 
the 36th, c. 55, § 14—18. per perch may b6 presented 
for making fences to any road. By S 1^> ^^ order to 
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prevent the great danger arising to persons- travel* 
1^^ by night, from the drains of the fences on the 
Sides of roads ; and as it tends Very much to the safety 
of travellers to have the back or bank turned towards, 
the voBdj and the trench or drain to the field side- 
Is. 6d. per perch may be presented for filling up such 
drains, &c. and for making a sufficient fenoe instead 
thereof* The accounting affidavit to state, that ^^ the 
ditches have been complet^ filled, and the backs are 
turned to the road in every part, and that there is a 
sufficient security to preserve travellers from the danger 
arising fioni the ditches, &c. ; and also a passage for the 
vrater, in every part thereof:" And by ^ 13^ where- 
ever the fence ao erected is a ditch, that the back or 
bank thereof is situate next the road, and thedraia or 
trenclvis next the fields, and that the width of the road 
is not thereby diminished. By the 49th, c. 84, ^19^ 
anj^ sum may be presented which is found necessary 
to fill up gripes on the «ides of roads, provided an 
affidavit be laid before the Grand Jury, stating the 
length, breadth, and depth of €uch gripes proposed to 
bellied up, and that the sum required is a reasonable 
charge. By the S6th, c. 55, \ 6S, any overseer may 
make drains to carry off any water which might injure 
any bridge, veall, road, &c. through any lands, under 
the same restrictions as for obtaining materials— Hhe 
damage to be valued and accounted for in the same 
manner* The allowance by S 74, of Is. per perch for 
making, widening, and deepening drains to roads 
leading througli bogSy&c* has been noticed already. 
11. Foot-paths, MILE-STONES, &c. Bythe36th, 
c. 55, S 9, 10, Grand Juries may present Is. 6d. per 
perch for making foot-paths, and 9d. per perch for re- 
l^iring the sama. By the 49th, c. 84^ ^ 8-^Ss« per 
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perch m^fJbe presented for nuking, and Is. 6d. per 
perch for repairing, foot-paths. By the 49th, c. 84> S 19, 
Grand Jariea may present off the county at large Wb^ 
for each mile*stone or mik^poat, and SQs. for each' 
finger-poet, if an estimate upon oatb be pieviously 
laid before them, stating the expense c(£ pcoour* 
ing and erecting auch mile-stone, &c. the dimca*' 
aions thereof, and the siie of the lettess apd figures to 
be inscribed thereon, respectively. By ^ 14, if trustees 
of turnpike roads do not erect proper and euflicient 
mile-Btones and fiiiger*pcBts upon, and throiighout, the 
fines of the reBpeodve roads under their care and ma- 
nagement. Grand Juries may pyesent the earns neces- 
sary for procuring and erecting the same ; lihe amount 
to be recovered from such trustAes, by civil biti, by the 
treasurer of the county, wilih the coets of suit, and afeo 
of 20. in the pound upon the«mount recovered, as a 
Inward for his ti«ouble. 

IS. Oyenftftefts, C^ivseiitatoiis, Arc. By the 
96ih, c &&y,^ 38, 30, Grand Juries may appoint one 
or move ovenseers v^ho can tvad and wFite, for carrying 
into execution any pfieseiitment ivhidh they may make, 
and to prasent for the wages of «irdh oweraeer any som 
not exeeeiiwig tite Tate of l^. for •e^ch pound, expend*- 
ed by them, and raised at die time, in like wanner^as 
the ^um so to be expended ; and they may Tomoae 
any overseer, and appoiist a new «ne, «s they diatl 
think fit) Md lo Decord snch appointment or4nnovaI 
in the tiuere formed on the original pmseufanMit ; 
•and provision is made in the same metj hpw tivt 
money expended may be accotinled for in <case of the 
death of an overseer. By 4 ^9 '&<^« 'no mcmey m to 
be paid on aooount of «ny such presentmewt, untii an 
a£|davit 'of qne of the ovemeers appointed by the 
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Grand Jury, be sworn before a lustice of the peaceibr 
the said county, stating that the money has been faith* 
fully expended'pursuant to such presentment, and ttiat 
the woik is welTandsufiiciehtly executed— «uch affida- 
Tit ^o be detirered with tlie quere booh and allowed 
by the Qmnd Jury and tWcquit. By ^43, over- 
seers mi^y be sued ^fbr money liot fairly expended ; if 
convicted of perjury on any a&davit for accounting, 
within two years after any qliere in any presentment, by 
which money was granted, s6all have been discharged. 
By I 62, they are empowered to take materials, make 
drains, &c. as already mentioned ; they are also autho- 
rised to take cofi:nizance of all nuisanccscommitted on 
the roads, and v^prks for which they may be employed. 
Conservators. 3y the S6th^ c. 55, ^ 709 \^r 
the better pr^rvjatioii of the public roads from en* 
croachments and puisances, and for the more enectyal 
^oq regular execution of the law, Grand Juries are 
authorised to appoint in each barony^ &c. either the 
^iffh constable, or any other person, to be a conservator 
of the roads, and all pubFic works therein, and to 
pre^^nt as a s^lsury off the barony, any sum not .ex- .. 
ce«ding £Z5y at each assize ; but if the high cpnstable 
be appointed, he is only %q receive £10 at each assize : 
^^d i^o salary is to be allowed to any person apjpointed, 
until hie sh^l have laid be£>re the (^rand Jury, upon 
oath, if required^ (in a book to be kept by him for 
tliat purpose,) a full and exact account of his proceed- 
ings in the execution of his office, stating w^en^ jEind 
how often, he inspected each road withifi his district; 
what nuisances, encroachments, or breaches of the 
law, relative Xp the public roads, &c. he observed ; 
what remedies he took to remove or punish the same ; 
wh^t magistrates he applied to ; wliat warrants he re- 
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ceived, and vihat Jines he levied ; and whether any, 
and what encroachments, nuisances, ditches, walls, 
or houses, have been made or built, or pits dug, with- 
in the time of his appointment, or since the last as- 
sizes, on any road, or nearer to the centre, or sides 
thereof, than the law in this case permits ; whether they 
continue so ; and, in general, a true and perfect state 
of the roads and bridges, and all other matters thei'eon 
erected or repaired by presentment. And by S 77, 
the conservator may be examined upon oath by the 
Grand Jury, touching any matter respecting the 
execution of his office, or the state of the roads with- 
in bis district : and shall have all the powers of over- 
seers, and be deemed the oyerseer of all public roads 
within his district, if there shall be no other overseer 
at the time ; and is to be assisted by the sub-consta- 
Ele, and to report the neglect of such constables to the 
Grand J ury.*-^ Supervisors appointed by the 49tb, 
c. 84, § 3, will be noticed in the next Section^ 

I3* Offences, nuisances, &c. By the 36tb, 
c* 55, % 70, no house, or part of a house, shall be built 
within thirty feet of the centre, or within fifteen feet of 
the side of any road, (except in corporate or market- 
towns,) under a penalty of £10, and 20s. a week, 
until the same shall be pulled down or removed. By 
^ 73, any person riding, or driving any beast or car- 
riage, on any new roiad leading through any boggy, 
moory, or mountain ground, within three months 
after the same shall have been made, or wilfully de- 
stroying, pulling up, de&cing, or injuring any mile- 
stone, mile-post, or direction^post, or any bridge, 
battlement, wall, railing, mound, or fence, or wilfully 
pulling down or taking away stones out of aiiy build- 
ing erected pr repaired by presentment, to forfeit, 
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upon cooviction, by the oath of one credible witness^ 
before a justice, or upon the view of such justice, tor 
every offence, a sum not exceeding £5. By § 71, 
Grand Juries, or justices, at sessions, may order lime- 
kilns, built v^ithin one hundred feet of the centre of 
any public road, lo be pulled dovni. By S 6, over- 
seers of roads, Scc. are not to take any materials from 
any sea-beach which forms a public road or bulv?arfc, 
under a penalty of 5s. for every load. 

By § 65, &c. the owners or occupiers of lands and 
houses adjinning the public roads, are not to leave, or 
permit to be left, on any public road, any plough, 
harrow, cart, car, &c. without a horse or beast har- 
nessed thereto, (unless the same shall have been bccU 
dentally broken down there,) opposite to or adjoining 
their houses or offices, under a penalty of 1 Os., or to lay 
any dirt, dung, turf, straw, rubbish, or scourings of 
any ditches or drains, or any stones, brick, timber, 
sand, clay, or lime, within thirty feet of the centre 
thereof, or before any house vrithin twenty yards of the 
centre of such road, under the same penalty ; and if 
drawn away by the directions of any magistrate, over- 
seer, &c. afler having remained there for twenty-four 
hours, the person by whom, or by whose order, the 
same was laid there, or who shall be liable to the pe<* 
nalty, shall forfeit Is. a cart*load for every day the same 
shall have remained there ; or any person who shall 
cut turf, or make any turf-stack on any public road, 
within forty feet of the centre thereof, or build any 
vrall, or make any ditch, or dig any pit, on any public 
road, within thirty feet of the centre thereof, unless by 
authority of any presentment; or spread any winnow- 
ing cloth, ot steep or dry any flax, or bum weeds or 
vegetables tor ashes, or bum any bricks, or Um^ or 

G3 
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p^rmjit the same to l^ steeped, dried, or burned on 
' il^eir bmd ; or leave, skin, or permit to be left or skinned, 
the QWn^sm of any b^t^ on any public road, or witliiit 
one hundred feet of the centre thereof, unless in a 
hous^ or yard enclosed Yfith walls; or beat any flax, 
or winnow any corn, or erect any may-pok^ may<' 
bushj^^or sign-pcx^t, on any road;, or keep any Qur*do^ 
mastiff, or bull-dog, witm>ut Imvinga block of woo'd, 
of the we^t of, five pounds, at least, fasiened to 
t^ neck of such c^, at any houa^^ within fif^ yards 
of any pi^^blic {roa^*.^ scoijr or fill up any dram or 
ditch on the side of any road, without the consent of 
the conservator or overseer; or scrape any puUic road, 
or cut or take away any sods, earih,- claj, stones, or 
g^vel tlierefirom, wjrtliout ^iich consent; orn^teetin^ 
after ten days* notice shafli have been given by the 
c^msen^tor, S(e. to scour any ditch or; drain leading 
firora any public road^ so as to ffvg full liberty to 
the water to fs^; or ^m^ii or suffer any road or 
|M6 intothie lands or turf-boga adjoining, or to their 
b^uses^ wi^thout a sufficient pipe,, sewer, or gullet 
uniJN^ne^h' if ; or ride or drive any horse^ be^^ or 
€ialil^ willingly and unnecessarily on any fbot-pathj 
or drive any carriage or cajr with timW or iron laid 
across, 90 as ^that eilher end shall project beyond the 
whijels and sides of the carriage; or draw any ttniber 
or milestone alpiigany part of a public road, withput 
being supported by vvhedb^ from touching, t^e same^ 
uttder tlie like penally of lOs. for every ofence — one? 
^alf to the in^rmer, and tbe.,other half to the poor of 
the parish; and ^n case any fine l>e not immediately 
paid,, it may be levied by distress a^id sale of the 
p^nder^s go$^8^ together with all expenses att^idmg 
the levying of same ; or if not so paid, the offender 
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liny be ei)nniUted 16 jg^f there to remain^ ¥r Ubont 
•bail or tnaiilprke^ &r iwo mmihs, or unlil tbe Md 
fine be jpliid ; Mid ihat all dirt^ dv^ng^ tuH^ slraw^ rBb* 
. bish, or seourtng^ and fltU day, Bloiies, briche^ sand, 
-er lirai!^ ^vhMi shall h& Uid on any pttbli€ road> wiibiii 
klnrty feet of the centre tberdo^ wUhoijit such censent 
inr diiwifDii, is ferfeited. AikI it is bvw&il for any p^r- 
woii wfaatBoei^ to taloe, cai'ry away^ and aonyert the 
same to liie or faer eMrn use; as also all Corn whieh 
•sfaoU bci Und on any fHibKc road for (be purpose of 
Jt>eiag wumowed, or riiail be wiatiowed ilitereoffi, or 
mmflKi ikkre after liavilig been ^innoW^ together 
with the sacks. or winriowing«dlotfad n^beffeon the 
cBame waof faappea to be; and all flax which shall 
be btetea on any |iublk; fcmd^ or be laid there for - 
Ae fnanpose of bebig bedtea^ ^itkmit thi^ let;i silit^ 
.{^raufab, or I wwflfa l Ke rf any person whatfeoever*. And 
thtt if aay ^tesbn sliall be aauaoyed itt piissifig or 
'Wpttoingr joiy pobKc toad^ by. any ^^t^Aog^ iH»|is- 
tifl^ or IxcdtHflog^ wbtoh sfaaH be Isiefft neaf to t^h 
raad^ eoittNiiy to ithe {hovtstdiis of ibe det, k 6haU be 
iaivfcd Korany'su^ ptiTBOA to Mil euch do^ wtdidut 
tieiag 'svid eir pn o g eoa te d lor bo doings All swine, or 
beastB, "manferiDg on roads, or ioelreete, may be seized 
amd ioKpoviided kry the oonservator, &c. All nui* 
fanteesy Sei. joomAitbBA in tUsf sbffelB and passages of 
l!Hrtii»t-«b4vttB^ If liiot reavovod rafter forty-teight hours' 
ho^tce, jem^ ofikiAer so negleotnig, shall fbirfeit and\ 
pAj it0 the informer, on eonvidtiotl, ten schillings for 
ci^eM^ tti*enoe. 

The «dnser?ailor or tweraeier m^y fill up any diuin 

' or diilh ii4»(eh sdiaU hive beeii -^coured^ deepened, or 

i^idened, wttfadat their divctettoos iMr-ooftsent, &g.; or 

scoar, ofr deepen any drain which shall have been 
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filled up on the side of any road, or have been omit- 
ted to be filled, scoured, or deef^ened, after due 
notice ; and to remove any way or pasisai^ from any 
road into any adjoining hmd, or to any house which 
Tftay obstruct the free current of the water ; and to re- 
tnake the same by building a gutter, sewer, or arch 
thereon, and fa remove all otlier nuisances which shall 
remain in or near any pubUc road, contrary to these 
acts ; and to levy the expense of so doing, by distress 
and sale of the goods of ofienders, or €£. the occu- 
piers of the lands wherein such way, passage, or 
drain shall be ; also Is. in the pound for the f»xpense 
and trouble of making such distress. 
14. Mode of presenting, accounting, and 

liBTTING T^E EXPEN9E OF AOAD8, &C. By the 

37tb^ c. 55, § 81, Grand Juries may present for 
mason- work, pipes, or gullets, whether oi wood or 
stone; lowering hilk, or fillmg hollows; erecting 
fences(, railings, walls, &c., for the protection of tra- 
vellers from dangerou» precipices, or hdes lying on 
the sides of any public road ; for milestones, and 
direction-posts, cff the eaunii/ at large; and for lay- 
ing out, making^ and repairing roads, foot-paths, 
fences, damages, &c. off the respective baronies. By 
I 4 1 ^ they may present a smaller sum to be expended, 
and a fewer number c^f perches, &c. to be made or 
repaired, than is required or set forth in the afiidavit 
on which the presentment shall be founded; or to 
pi'esent a part only of such sum required, as they shall 
think proper. No presentment for making or repair* 
ing any road, bridge, &c. can be made, but on the 
affidavit of two credible and literate persons, before a 
justice of the peace for the county^ stating, ^^ tliat the 
twm required is a reasonable charge, and that thf 
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work, &c. is necessary, and cannot be effectually exe« 
cuted for a smaller sum, to the best of their judg- 
ment ;*' and that no sum can be paid by the county 
treasurer, on account of any such presentment, until 
it shall appear to the Grand Jury and the judge 
of assize, by the affidavit of one of the overseers ap- 
pointed for such work, who can read and write, sworn 
before a justice of the peace, ^^ that the sum so ac- 
counted for has been &ithfully and honestly expended 
in the execution of the work, to the best of their skill 
and judgment,** in the form prescribed by the law. 
By § 58, to the end that the Grrand Juries of the 
several counties may be apprised of the sums de- 
manded on the county at large, and on the respective 
baronies, to be enabled thereby to regulate the grants 
of public money, consistent with the ability of tlie 
county or barony, all affidavits for presentments must 
be lodged with the secretary of the Grand J dry before 
tlie assizes. 

By the 49th, c. 84, \ g7, S8, all affidavits for pre- 
sentments, or public works, must be lodged (ifieen clear 
days before the assizes, with the Grand J ury*s secre- 
tary, who is required to keep an office open for the 
purpose ; and shall forthwith, after the receipt thereof^ 
(provided he shall be ordered by the Grand Jury at 
the previous assizes so to do,) cause copies of the 
schedules of such affidavits to be printed, and ready 
for delivery at his office, tliree clear days before each 
assizes, to such magistrates and ovei*seers of roads or 
other public works, as may apply for the same, pro- 
vided that the number printed shall not exceed twenty- 
five for each barony, &c. ; and the Grand Jury may 
present for printing such schedules of affidavits, if an 
affidavit of the printer, stating his charge to be fair and 
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t^icfki&fck, b^ kid b^fefe tte Gvftfld 3\xty ; ttai ptti^ 
iKcM th6 copi^ falif^ be^h tet&y tot delivery as ttfote^ 
taxA. 6y the 36^9 | S8, the ^cfetafy i:d to deliver 
such teheduTes, lit v^hich the ail6dai^il§ kre tinmbeted 
«rithinetica1ty, to the foreman of the ijimnA Jtrty, Oti 
the l^rst day of the assizes, vrith alf the affld^l^i^ he 
has reteived; and he is to delifer a cd^i^ &f gUth dchd- 
dules to the ju%e of assize. 6y ('59, <be itxf&tid 
Juried shall numher all such presentmei^ts ^ th^ 
make^i agreeable to th^ number ih ^th ^'Ch^dml^^ 
unlesd where they have a discreddnaf^ p69ftt giveti 
them by law to make the presentiheht dil tte cointty 
at large, or barony, lul they shall StdiS: fit ; UUd i&> 
presehtment founded on an affidavit, shall hk ibttlSfl iti 
court for any public work or purpose ifcif \iAlch Aey 
are authorised to present, unless dA ai^dal^it tfef en- 
tered in some One of such scheltuIeS. Hif \ "^iy 
when the secretary shall have made such igtfhi^utes, 
and totted up the amount of the sums fe((|t]iYed tfti 
tlie several affidavits to be rail^ed aTt Utxth. dS§ide§, on 
tlie baronies and county at large, th^ Cf^^Cf^ of 
such county is to apportion the sam^ fi6€tit*dit)g to 
the usual mode of assessment in th^ 1^pe<CtiVe bctfO* 
nies, which a^^portionment, togeihef with ah itllSeStidd 
CfVpy of the pres^'tments and Itp^Ioth^ettts of 4ie 
sums graiited at the preceding assizes, he U to tettrhi 
to the foreman of theGrand Jury, bei^i^ tWO 0^0(& 
of the day on which they iire ^iSth ; ahd ihey ftte 
empoweitKl to grant a sum, not eJiceedihg ^5, &t eve?y 
sufiiitner assizes, to bitn for iiis extra trouble. All 
affidavits for presentments may be injected, ofr pafdy 
'iKk^led, by the Grand Jury, at their d[iscretion ; if 
allowed, they are to be fiated in open couH, iifld regis* 
tered by the clerl of the crown in the ciOnfiiy tecotdi. 
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6y ^ 43^ aft presehtfliehfs may be traversed at ilf^iki^ 
€izes at wKicn ibey sKall be made, land may he trie^ 
iheh, or at vSe ensuing assises, l^y \ 46, tbey may be 
Ined upon e\itry in tlie crown book, witlidut making 
up records, so thikt such entry be su^ient in siib- 
ilance, tnbugb not in point of form, &y Ol> ^^ 
tiert: of 'the cibvirn sliail, within four Aays aift^ every- 
assizes, ^eRver to the treasure of eadi county, Wrthbut 
i^ oir rewara, copies of kll presentments made at Hik 
assizes, and aTso oTall queries discliarged at the sam^^ 
figned by ninVsetf; and fer eveiy default he is to fixr- 
feit jt^^o be recovered by any person wbo shaft sue 
fbir'ttie sainte by civil bill : and sucli clerk of the crowii 
slian also at every assiz^, deliver to the Grand Jury, 
a true and faithful return of all queries and present- 
fjhiehts v^hlch nave iidt b^en duly acc6unted for and 
discliarged ; and if he. shall wilfully negleci so to io^ 
oh conviction, by evidence ^tisiact(!yfy fo the court, 
ke shall he inckpable of acting in the baid oAce for 'tbfe 
future. !By ^ S6, the treasurer of eirery county was 
\o give copies of all presentments lie should receive 
Irbih the clerk 6f 't*he crown, to aiiy overseers ibeii* 
tibned in such presentment, or to their order or'de- 
iiiahd, within tien days aller iiuch overseer should apply 
to him for the sathe, without fee 6r reward. And by 
Che '4J)ih, c. S*, 4 ^^j the clerk of llie cfown for 
every county, «c. shall, within twenty-one daiysafter 
every assizes, olr presenting term^ deliver fo'flfe'trea- 
. sur6r of the county, (in additlo'h to tlie copies of pre- 
sentments which he is required by the 36(h to fte- 
liver,) an accurate copy sig'hed by fiifnself, of the 
queries XvliFch remsCtned unaccounted fbr at such 
assises ; and slich treasbfe'r, or Grand Jifry's '^'crdtkry 
or diief clerk, as the Grand JiJry may fhink'fitj shall 
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« 

ibrthwitli> after the receipt thereof, cause a number of 
copies of such presentments, and such quere book, ta 
be printed and distributed to the •magistrates and 
principal overseers— -not exceeding twenty-five for eacli 
barony, &c, ; and the Grand Jury at the next fbllov^* 
ing presenting term may present, to be levied off the 
county, such sum as shall be necessary for defraying 
the expense of printing and distributing such co« 
pies, if an afRdavit of the printer, stating the charge 
to be usual and reasonable, be first laid before the 
Grand Jury; and that no presentment fi)r printing 
such copies shall be, made, unless such preceding 
presentments and queries shall have been printed and 
distributed widiin six weelcs after such as^zes or pre* 
senting term. 

By the 49th, c. 84, § 23, no affidavit accounting 
for any road, or other public work, shall be allowed by" 
the Grand Jury, or by the court, at any assizes or 
presenting term, or October sessions, unless such 
affidavit states, tliat the road or work therein men- 
tioned was completed six clear days before tlie assizes* 
or October sessions, as the case may be; or unless 
such accounting affidavit shall be lodged with the 
Grand Jury's secretary previous to the commission 
day of the assizes, or the first day of the October 
sessions, of which lodgment so made, .the secretary 
shall make oath in open court. The accounting affi- 
davits, if allowed by the Grand Jury, are to be fiated 
in open court in the same manner as the original pre- 
8entment;s, 

The 46th, c. 96, is styled " an act to amend the 
^ laws respecting the accounting for money presented 
** in Ireland, for the making, repairing, widening^ or 
^^ fencing of public roads, andthe building and repair- 
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^ ing of bridges, pipes, or gullets." As it frequently 
happened, from the wetness or lateness of the season, 
or the early appointment pf the s.ummer assizes, that 
the nioney presented at the springs or other assizes 
preceding, for the ma^ng or repairing of roads, 
bridges, &c., could not be expended advantageously, 
so as to be accounted for at the summer assiies; 

if 

and as it was considered that it would tend to an 
economical expenditure of such money, and toibeei\«> 
couragement of proper persons undertaking it, if such 
money was allowed to be accounted for and rniaid to 
the overseers thereof after the summer assizes, mth<- 
out waiting until the spring assizes following; the 
overseers may lay their accounts before justices at the 
OcloAer sessions, who may allow the mQuey to be paid, 
if accounted for, as at assizes ; and such allowance 
shall be certified by not less than two justices at such 
sessions, and counter-signed by the clerk of the 
peace, on the back or at the foot of such affidavit, on 
Which the treasurer is required to pay tlie money so 
accounted for, as if allowed by the Gmnd Jury at the 
assizes. Any person who shall have been chai^ged 
with, and has paid, any psLfi of the cess, levied for the 
purpose of paying such presentments, and who chooses 
to make affidavit at such isessions^ in open court, 
that he believes the money so sworn, not to have 
been expended, or lias not been expended as sworn, 
or that he believes the affidavit made by sadi over- 
seer is not true, stating the particulars wherein he 
believes the same not to be true, such {person shall 
enter into a recognizance in double the amount of 
the sum so sworn to have been expended, (which 
recognizance the justices in such court are empowered 
to take) stipulating for h:s appearance at the next 
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f^j^seg, \o be there examined by the Cfrykqd Jiltf 
Ipviphing t^esaine, s^nfl to prosecute^ if called upon 59 
(o 4o; afid in ce^ suph cognizance shall be so entered 
into, it ^JifJl npf be lawful ^r th^ cpurt, at such se^- 
fiipn^ IQ allpw the accounting affijdayit, nor for the 
tffg^^ij^ ^0 p^y the san^e. T^e treasurer must atten^ 
at^ Qptob^r sessions, apd m^kea return of all queries 
pr Pf^s^^iP?^^^ yn^P<^ovi!^t^d for at the precieding as- 
8Jz^ ; ^pd ^he clerks of the peace must de\iver a copy 
fA jftll the queries ^hich shall be disf barged at sucn 

jQeasiof^ wjOun fciir ifq^ aft^f rt^y slj^liend, to the 
)i^eafurgr^ who niu^t pay them-rrthe affidavits so al- 
lowed a^^ tp be preserved amppp tjie records of the 
^m^j. If ij be prpyed that the piope^ so accounted 
fcr y»9^ nQl; P^p^p4e4 ^^^e^blp to the preseixtnpept, 
tjlj? qyeir^e^ ^lay he pr^^ut^d for pegujy, and su^ 

by civil bill fo^ iV9 mQym 9f tlfe issney. T'rga- 
surers refusing; to pay the amount qf presentments 
^isch^rgfid aX P.ctobW ^^m^ are liable to the same 
pe^a]ty as ^f t.hey t)gdi been di,scharge4 at the as- 
^i^; Jthey ^are Jo be ^Uowftd Qd. in the pound for all 
Jfiqnpy ^cPQpnied by tjj^eip ^t eyejry Octol>er sessions^ 
%o be xga^ 9^ tjje coypty at lafge, at each spring 
jisaiz^, and Js. jn .tjie ppuijid to the clerk, of the 
peaqe ^r Jjis trouble— but such ,all9wa|rkc^ to t^ie latter 
f^ n,9|; \o exceed if 10. By the 49th, c. 8^, ^ 31^ 
WJW^s ^f ^U presentrnejU^s passed th^ p|receding ye^r, 
jpr^a. tf> b^ fofyvardpd to the chi^f secrejtary ojF the Lord 
jLi.e\^{^.t}ajit^ tp be laid before Parliament — ^ihe county 
|i^^&l^e.r i^fflecting to mfike s\ich return, is to b/e ^r 
^€v^r ^fi^r iiicap9;ble of actjnff as treasurer of any 
f^ounty, &c. in Ir^^ljand. By ,the 36ih, c. 55^ ^ ^7, 
^h/Bii it happ^n?^ jthat apy ^.um pf W9P^y presented 
as^l XBXB^ pih^ill not be expended agreeable to si\cU 



pni9A|itp9nt, 9^ jw;(rp»i>|e4 fpr wUbw the M^ pjr^. 
•ciibc4 thereiQi or within a ref^n^bl? Om^ ^P^r ^ 
pr^^Qln^nf bas 1^^^ ]QRp4^ \\^e Qxw^ ^qry we |9 

and »]a9 Hny Paving tbftt mf^y ^ m^^^ w wy pnss^t- 
nimty to b^ «f pi^ti^rf on WW oiIhst work in tW hw9r 
ny, vppn vlii<* th^ &rm^ ^mw, pit »w?)i wyin^, iwi^ 

pi0»^te4 ^ i>e raiiiec], or pn the pc^untf > *<f rai^ oppyi 
ihii fOMntjr* JPy tbe 49Ui, q. W, % ?5, i^o pr^aeqi* 

dlAntis tp ^ ibJJoww}} T^llvcU 4aes not ilMtte on iSm 

fiM^ of ij, jth^ U^ frw wbi^ <?iw4 i^w^ ifc^ 

By tKe 4fitb, <c. §4, I 25, i|o ^ry, povn^flgp,^ 
•9 to b0 pai^ fto Any i^o^nty tne^surer, niuU tfv^ve ajlyijili 
1^ pceirio«|sIy protJucp^ 10 the jndge, by tbp <4pj* ^ 
the 49rown, ^ <)entifi^t^ aigwd by ijw prc^f O^OWt 
tis^ wch tff^i^d;^ <M giv^n and eiM^rod iiaxo ^QCn? 
rHj^ ipr jhp perfor^nance of bis o^D&Qp-TT-^uiJb Q^ftift^ 
Cffcte to finale tt|^ <i|U^ an>aviit, and Qtb^ ppiti^u^ 
of the securities. By the d6th, c 55, \ .56, <:Qnnly 
U99^19IS^r^ af3 lO mifce up tbeir accouH^ m m^^ 

91 vm^ mw^y .«n4 \^ tb^v^ h?&ne 4b9 CIniiid 

Jvy, wbo ?h«m tew Uiwi ^n^mi in |he icai;i«t]r 
iH>qk ; ^bey ajre m( to f^o^pojvnd, stpr flfiak^ 4iq4!|C9 
lioof witJlK^ni diOPO^intir^ for tbein : nor #^ .tb?y IP 
«eg1»p( kejBp an toflJcjB op€^, ^ re^jwired Jt^y l|i^» 
and ai?e nbt io f^iaise to pay off qiwries nyitfepuj jfe^ 
»rh«i they baw money, under ^ penivlty. 

By the 36th, c. 55, S 48, Grand Juries may ^ 

pQix«t;a ootl^ior fys ^(^ J^O¥y, $c. ^nd pne^^t a 

^um notesci^^di^ J9d. in tit^ pound, ^ wi^ges, fprgftlf 
lectin^, to b# raised jQfftbe barcmiiea. 6^1^^, ye^^^ 
coJiIeotQC3 are ms^i fji^intedy qr do nol SJ'^e s^HliJf 
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wiibin one month after their appointment, the high 
constable of the barony, &c. is to be deemed collec- 
tor, on hi« giving the proper security. The collector 
nust ^ve security by two sufficient sureties, to be ap- 
proved of by the Grand Jury, &c. ; and is not to re*^ 
iDeiTe his wages, until he produces the certificate of the 
treasurer, that he has paid the money he was authorised 
to collect. By the 49th, c. 84, ^ 24, the collector is 
apt authorised to collect the cess or public money, 
antil he has given such security ; and by S 91, no 
piresentment for poundage shall be made for collecting 
any public money, by the Grand Jury, or fiated by the 
court, unless the treasurer's warrant, under which 
such collector has proceeded to levy the cess, be an- 
nexed to such presentment, nor unless such collector 
and his deputy ^all make affidavit before the Grand 
Jury, that such has been fairly and impartially levied ; 
and that no more than the sum authorised by the 
treasurer's warrant, with the cu^oraary collector's 
fees, has been collected, to the best of his and their 
knowlege and belief. 

By the S6th, c. 56, 1^ 34, Grand Juries may pre- 
sent off the county at large for suing any treasurer, 
collector, or receiver of any public money, or their 
securities, for any misconduct, breach of duty, or 
non-payment, or for recovering from them or their 
securities, any public money ;-^thjB bjll of costs for 
suing for such' money, to be taxed and verified by 
affidavit, and allowed by the court be&re it is 
paid. 

By § 5 1, Grand Juries may present arrears unpaid, 
and for the deficiencies of insolvent collectors, or 
any person empowered to collect or receive public 
money. Whi^n the money is re$:overed from a col? 
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jectpnor treasurer, it shall be presented to be Expend- 
jed in executing some Mrork or works in the county or 
•barony in which it was raised. By S 5^9 treasurers 
are to issue warrants to the collectors, withii\ on0 
month after they receive copies of presentments made 
at the assises, who shall levy and pay the same to the 
treasurer before the second day of the assize. Gollec* 
tors may levy by distress and sale of goods, and take la. 
in the pound jfbr their trouble in making the distress. 
The names of manors, parishes, or denominations, and 
the sum to be collected,, are to be inserted in the war<« 
rant. When it is difficult to ascertain the propor- 
tions to be paid, the collector, within ten days after 
receiving the warrant, is to give an account in writing, 
signed by himself^ to the seneschals, church-wardens, 
or principal inhabitants of any such niatior,f of tbe 
sum he is empowered to levy : a notice is to be posted 
by the. persons who receive such accounts from the 
•collector, . under, a penalty of d^lO, witliin six days, 
requesting a meeting of the inhabitants to choose two 
applotters for each denomination ; an oath is also to be 
made on the applotment, .of the justness thereof, which 
' «hall be delivered to the collector witliin thirty days, 
under a penalty of 10s. per day, if they shall omit to 
deliver the same— the collector is to levy accoiding to 
the applotment given, with 10s. for applotter's fees. If 
no applotment shall be returned within thirty-six days, 
the culleqtqrs may enter and distrain tbe whole or any 
part of the denomination, and levy, the full sum he is 
^required by his warrant. • ^ 

. By the 49th, c. 8 (, § Si, when the contents of 
4\ie denominations are not ascertained in the county 
book. Grand Juries may fomn a table of contents, 
and the county treasurer shall give public, notice 
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ibi^fietif, by (^deling the edlledor, &c. topost^scDpy 
^ 8UCh tafokr en die door of ^very diufeh atMl 
^nmHeet^iiouse ki tJbe btrony, dnivty days b«(biiethe em- 
^timg mrnkKeg ;. att pevsoaie wlto ^mi^ diifik 'ihemsehnw 
4iggri6^6d by'Miel} tabley to appoar befineibe Gfandl 
Jury at Btida assizer; and tfie Gvand J^iry, kT thejF 
"diaU tJhink 'propar, may exaiBMie'SUflli .peraom^ npoft 
4Midi,'of tkeir objecnoM tbereto ; — and thafihmd Jiirf 
4iiay amefid Budi table, and preacmt die pablic raoftiq^ 
ila he levied acccNrding to it* 

* By the SStli, a. 55, >^95, Gra»df Jf«ivy cces sfaaK 
4e paid by ihcr pensKm oceupying when if (ivas levied, 
'aMM)ugb not aocupyiag ivfaenthtt cess mvb imposed* 
JBM 9», tJi pe»K>»i sued pun».t to tb«e aett, 
jnayidead liie genenA isaoe ;. and if the plaintifi br 
?iion««uited^ or jodgment be given againtt diem, the 
idefendantasfaaii haiy^stnebieicoslB. By^ 93y p^reona 
'^o resist those seiapfeyed under nhise aets^ or aa- 
.iempttOTseeue goods distrained, or it cofaatable vefiiia- 
«ing to eK^enteia warrant, a«e bod} liable to a penajte^ 
-fiot \fm (faain ^, nor more >than^lO, or eomqiit- 
ted to gaol fer fiiur months. By S 94^ distresses bm 
•not be deemed imlawfai for want of lofn^-f^ partiea 
'aggrieved md.y receiye special damages. 

]5. Mi§€BLi.ji)rB0i78. By the S6th, e. S5, ^ S9, 
'Grand Jaries might present off the coanty at langtf^ 
£150 for every 50,000 acres in the cotinty, for obtam- 
^iing a map and survey* By the 46th, c. 134, \ iS, 
fliey may present, not exceeding in die wlxde, at sttif 
one or more assizes, after the rate of 4?30O for every 
' 60^000 acres contained in the eoiinty, aceordii^ to ^he 
county books, or usual computation thereof,and>80 ilt 
proportion for a greater or iesser ({uantity, tor obtain^ 
ing a mapa^4Wirvey, and fi^r ei%P|iving«nd prinu 
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ing sui^h' miinbc^r of copies therftof as itmjp bedeemeil 
n^o^^Hiy for the u^ of the' cdvLtAf. Bjr ^ 90, of tlie 
SStti, €.55, on proper security beii^ given^ two^ 
tbifds of (he amount may be paid in adyance^ to 
enable the surveyors to proceed iri making' michi* 
stthrey, See.; Md ^10 may be presented on each 
barony for a separate map thereof^ oil a scale twice as ' 
large as that of the county : and ;^S0 off the oounty ; 
at large, for every 50,000 aci^ once in fifteen yeCtrse, for 
a map containing all the alterations ib the roads, which' 
may hare been made since the former surv^yw By < 
f 80, where a river or road forms the boundary' ^of 
counties or barotiies, half th& expense of making or 
i^epairing thebrid^ or road is to be presented on'each> 
^unty or barony ; and an alteration in the affidtivit' 
for such presentmiants is f^rovid^ in the act; and rtO' 
ftioney is tobe paid for such woik, unless an equaA* 
sum is presented on the adjoining: connty or barony^-^ 
ist which the' overset must produce a certi&catet 
tcotA' tlie deik- of the crown. By k 40,' half baroniet^ 
ftc. are Whb considered baronies^only to benaniedaa 
W0^h in' alt presentmelits, &c. By S 79, the (5Qntre 
dPakiy road is to'be deemed the centre of the pari 
tfieifeof made' with gmvel or sisall stoned. By ^ 47^ 
Mch pereii ' is' to be * tweoty^one foet in length. By 
%^90j- aO'fee is to be taken for swearing a road affida^^ 
VH; undera penalty) of i?5. By the 40ih, c. ^i^ S ^0^ 
passengers and travellers of all descriptions are obligr 
ed' to tadcft the left hftnd side of the road, under a 
pttialty of lOs. : the half of this and the otlver penair 
ties specified above j to go to- the informer, and the re* 
flsainderuxsonie parodiial charity- 

Such is the Preeetitor prissbntmkkt system in 
4fdaai^ whidi'I agaia asaert f^J^^ in niany^rticulai> 
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8«perror to that of any other country ; the ment of 
which wilt appear even sliU more obvious> if compared 
wnth the 6ye- road system in Great Britain, of which 
a hasty sketch has been given in Section I. ; (or with 
the system previously acted upon in Ireland, as de-* 
tailed in the last Section^ Ivideed, the superiority 
of the system in this kingdom is evinced from the fiict, 
that it had only been about seventeen years in force^ 
when Arthur Young observed the remarkable and 
beneficial effects which had resulted from it in all parts 
of the island) which were so great, that he found it 
perfectly practicable to travel upon vAeels by a map^ 
lie could trace a route upon paiper as wild as &ncy 
could dictate, and every where he found beautiful 
i^ds without break or hindrance, to enable him to 
realize his design : — ^ what a figure,** he addedy 
^ wouki a person make in England, who would at- 
tempt to move in that manner ?" (where the cross 
roads in 1776, we are informed by Dr. Bum, were 
almost as bad as in the time of Philip and Mary); 
and Britain has,' perhaps, lost millions by not adopt- 
hig the opinion of this patriotic writer and discerning 
traveller, who asserted, tliat similar good effects would 
there have flowed from the introduction of the same 
system. Since that time, however, the system in 
Ireland Ims been rendered greatly superior, having in 
the course of the intermediate time, (forty years,) 
underg'one numerous amendments and additions. 

Under the present bye* road system in Great Bri« 
tain, the control and expenditure is chiefly entrusted 
to the neighbouring magistrates, and tlie surveyors or 
overseers which they may choose to appoint ; all re* 
dress or appeal against the misconduct' of the latter, 
resting on a final decision at the quarter sessions.— 
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Wbei^eas in Ireland the control and expenditure it 
<x>niniitted to the Grand Jury at assizes, under the 
cognisatice of the judge, and the transactions relative 
iJo the levying expenditure and accounting for the 
public money, are, in a great measure, open «o foe 
traversed at the assizes^ by any one who pays a por* 
tton of the county tax. In Britain, two justices 
may lay out or widen any noad, and the «uPveyor has- 
it in his power to compensate^r d*e damages, pro- 
vided the owner of the soil chooses to agree to hig 
award, which he will do in case there is atiy collusion 
between them— and it is obvious that such mustsome** 
times be the case. On the contrary, in Ireland, a 
more effectual, deliberate, and equitable mode i» 
adopted, by which the public and individuals are 
less liable to be losers. The excellent provision foe 
towering hiUs, and filling hdlows, in orcfer to render, 
llhe roads more safe and level, does not appear to forn^ 
«ny remarkable part of the system in Britain. The 
mode of stopping up unnecessary roads in the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, (as noticed in page 10,) is more 
circuitous, expensive, and troublesome, than the ar- 
rangement pursued in Ireland, (as in page '96.) The 
power which the road surveyors have in England, of 
laying out their own money, to be again reimbursed, 
and in demanding additional ratee^ must aiso^ doub.tr 
less, he often abused to the injury of those who contri- 
bute. The defects of the bye-road system in Great 
Britain, as noticed in Section I, page %, are mostly 
obviated in the PRESfiNTMBNT system in this king- 
dom : here it is commensurate for the intended pur- 
pose, in so far as it is capable of being moi^ effec- 
tually adapted to the circumstances of different sjtu^* 
(dons and di3tricts, and in being calculated to flirnish 
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mil ftQcrebsed fund to meet the pmgv^iire jn^femae; pf 
popuiaijoB and iraffic ; by k^epiiag tihe exisckig Uoes of, 
road in sufficient repair, akering ihem in naore conve? , 
nient and direct sitiMUicM»| wd of extending and 
incneastng the nniaher of lines of ppBHnunication^ 
There 10 also, in some f espects^ mote eqiiaUty in levy-p . 
ing the mcmey, and mone effectual checks agaii^t tb^ 
fitwidulent ^n^pendijtqre thereof^ ii^ Irel^nd^ at least ^o 
fiir as the d^ga^ton of oaths can guard it. 

The reports of the committees pf the House of 
Commons, on the highways in fingkind, &C4 still 
fiuther illustrate tbeeie remark99 and exhibit the supe- 
riority i^ the system in Ireland ; as thc^ cpmmittei|;i^ 
leconunend ¥ariou3 iunendmenU ^nd reslfi^tions^ 
which have, for a Ip^g period^ been enforced by the 
ipad laws in IreUnd^ as witt appear Aom the extract^ 
giffHi in Appendix. {I9») 

I shall only here advert to one circumstance, whiclt 
win show bow much earlier and minutely the Improve* 
mem and convenience of the roads have been attended 
to in Ireland than in England, wh^re, from pther 
analogous circumstances, we might have expected the, 
Gpptrary to have b^en the case. From the details 
which I have given in the preceding pages^ it appears,, 
that by an act of tlie Irish Parliament passed sp earl]f 
as 1765, foot-paths might be made on all roads with- 
in six mile^ of Dublin ; by anotlier act, in 1773f they 
might be made throughout the kipgdom, if with the 
consent of the occupiers of the land, Th? present 
excellent armngement^ for th^ extension and pre- 
servation of |his necessary accommodation, h^ve beeii 
recited in page 97. In a report of a committee oi\ 
the roads in England, we find the following observa- 
tions on a bill of so recent a date as 18 IS :-^^^ Ther^ 
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^< itn# ptetrdTlfae biU^lijchy in il^e jivigqientfof your 
^^ «QiimiktMy » dC mort^ unpoiUam^ tha&: thp cl^ius^ 
^^ regardiqg ^oi^paike along die sides of the big^. 
^^ wft|s ;r Qo^fBootalflainr h^inng, hithi^i^lo^ befikiv^^.ie<l 
^^ MBpectinip ^ihffrifeir fofrimitieQ Qit tb»k proc^Qii^mi 
'^ afterwards, ftlthMi|^l)h^: imfwiM{» q( ^rm^ng^ 
^ fiM>l*pssfleOg9«i^ mkh tbal. d^si^abh s^f^^^iDtodaMi^ 
^^ oao: baldly be too^ big^if ^ppfiecua^df^ 1901^ ^9pB(r. 
^^ cialty, sin^^ llie ittriieaaing< ^clofiiM^ . of ib^ Qpumtjfi 
^^ lends, «f?ary day,. 119 (wen ibi9 ooomaio^iCQ. ib^ 
^ baise bidieitfQr eii|pyed' wber^ k wqa m. a i||pi«»,opm^ 
^ 8(Me." Otber wiUm^ 9f A^ ^m^ laatjj, a9|}t 

w<Bpamdve(«imlaof the sysi^fiis ii> bp^li^ i^#;> Ml^ 

consequences vMohr bi^vei i^mrf^, %»» ib^ ^rf^^f, 

Ilsia ocftain,; tbati no.inaMakkMfcllftfiyme^o^ (be f^ 
sMkable iaopi^lieiiieni nvbicb ba^ tak^ place ia the^ 
mda aad agricaltuto of Ireland diU>i|Ag» tbe last; %sif 
^Mmy^ (wbich I have ebu^vbem at^iqpc^dr to (frace^^)» 
iraa owmg to thai iolrodii«tioB <^- an efiecu,ve 3}Kl^iqi 
«f Road jMaUcey. and tb# eoi^^qwnjt a^^teaa^Qr ^d 
iia|^^ein0Rt;of tba mieao^of infi^rnal! comaiunieatipj^ 
For ^via Ima^^ $^flii^a^parii^n€€^ bpw much tb^ nf).ak^)g 
^ 1994^4 ai^ bfidgips beoatUa tbye pppulatioa ot^jf^y^ 
fOWtryi by exlending- ^rfespond^i^ey byf &cili^aMng 
coBMEPHilicaMQOS^ ax»4, con^eqiMfesaly) by prompuij^g 

iMp^fl'l^ ^to authmof 'auve fliaficailiBi io.a wriw q^ pai^ew ifi^^rtei^ 
m, tl^ Irish "Bvaatmf JoUim«l« ^ lfil7>. under th^ d^aturp of j^ 
Caledonian, Jhose ^pen wfll^ sopn,^ r^opuUisbed in a more full 
•nd connected &nn» in which the <^iails will b& brought down to tlie 
^low of the present year^ (1817.)— Some exti«cts from thW are 
jfirenlnthe Appeiidiz. (20.) ' . -^ 
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internal traffic, ^hich wa9 thereby Tendered greater * 
than our foreign^ since our>best customeiiB are our own* 
people. 

No country can be improved) unless considerlible^ 
attention is previously paid to the making of roads/ 
or lines of communication, through all its diflferent' 
parts. The making of roa Is is, in &ct, the first step' 
towards the improvement of any country. The bene- 
ficial consequences which result from a free and easy' 
communication between the dif&rent parts of the 
country and districts, are so generally and extensively' 
felt by every description of individuals, that no labour' 
or expense should be spared in providing them — as' 
without such ready means of intercourse, all sorts 
of internal commerce and improvement are either 
much embarrassed, or wholly at a stand. 

Of all taxes, that which is raised for this first and* 
most important of all national purposes is, therefore, 
the least grievous^ and the most beneficiaL The 
vast importance of good roads, and the reasonableness* 
of paying a tax for their suppoit, when judiciously 
expended, will, perhaps, be most easily discerned by 
comparing the circumstances of those part& of the 
country which do not enjoy the advantage of good 
roads, with those which are more fortunately cir- 
cumstanced. Bad roads require a greater number of 
herpes to draw any given v^e'^ht over them, than 
would be. necessary for the conveyance of the same 
weight over good ones, which extra draft Qiust be 
paid for by increasing the price of the articles, and, 
of course, in many cases, lessening the consumption, 
and consequently the demand ; for the same number 
of horses which, over bad roads, could only bring a 
scanty supply of the produce of the country from a 
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small <tt8tance, will^ on good roads, convey a more 
abundant supply fiom a greater distance, and with 
more eage^-¥rhich, of course, will reduce the price fof 
which such produce can be purchased. Indeed, an 
equitable Road tox, whether paid as toll^ or as an acre«' 
able cess, is not consid^^rable, when the savings are so* 
great and so evident, the wear and tear of horses and 
teamd, with the additional time occupied, not being, in- 
many cases, one*twentieth part of what such toll or tax ' 
mnounts to. The road tax, when fiiirly levied and ex- - 
pended, in I peland is highly beneficial, being productive ■ 
of consequences different from those of almost any other^^ 
tax, not cmly by promoting a very considerable local • 
cirtulation, (the want of which would be very severely 
felt,) particularly in the more remote parts of the' 
country, where the traffic is inconsiderable; but by- 
being expended among the people who pay it, bring 
frequendy laid out on the spot amongst the poorer 
classes, and sometimes even before it is levied*; em* 
ploying themselves and their teams when they would 
often be otherwise inactive. And, if by this employ-, 
ment of many bands, nothing is added to the extent 
of the island, every village^ nay, every field within it, 
is brought, by a more easy conveyance, nearer to each 
other : hence the able author of the Wealth of Na- 
tions has well observed, '^ that good roads, like canals 
^^ and navigable rivers, by diminishing the expense of 
^^ carriage, put the remote parts of the coutitry more 
^ nearly upon a level with those in the neighbourhood 
^^ of towns. They are, upon that account, the greatest 
f' of all improvements ; they encourage the cuitiya- 
^^.tion of the remote, which must always be the most 
^^ extensive, circle of the country. They are advan- 
5^ tageou9 even to that part of the country^ though 
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^ thf^ b^nKchice some rivaL commodiittes iateFllKf oU 
^ OMHrktlBi; ihef ^n new raaiAbetd td te pmbcB/' 
Amhor mriler has •1h> wdli aogg^steAi tha^ ^< poiiidbit 
^^ ltk0 «!!»]% &ttw idfij ju«d^ be co^aMkn^dr m thi» 

^ i«w.'* To; inMfori. eamitier00 md afljriQiillui^v tk^r. 
OMmbIj ajie «» A^ mn» wd «irt0mft to ili4 Imhrmi 
ImkI;. ThiQogb. Ihra^ ih^- blood dp9ii)4le$ m ^419 
diiectioii^ and Am» ke«|^ B^vt ibe-immiiLsyst^inv^ but 
if thk. dreidiilwi is by any iMwti cliecb^d or ebn 
stmcUM^ even ia Ihe feaa^test* pair^ thMi pi^tt tabom 
hecomcft asdeaiy, aad mii»> }M> iitMyf and ii> aofii# 
d^pne is Mt dupai^^iil ibe vhob, bodjfv iSo it- ia 
wiik Piqmir lo^ 4iia> «gricqU«ii4 mA<mmmmitl9iy9r^> 
tans. Wiihoai ai ftec' and laiintanrt^pi^d iiiii9f^in:99v> 
il ib impqaoMa ihay cmi exi^ aor^ al kaal^ pijrQdtii]a> (a^ 
tlia comiaatttt; m lai^ ao umiy impoDHmi baneficaaa^ 
Afj vai^ cAarmm k»vt d9p^». The ^neMkm 1^ 
ianfHTQ^Miaai «£ nwdb)^ Sk:. afibid. ffcar w^' ^X^mfi^ 
Md penMaaol aaaaiMragaaft^at: hv agjaeutiui^ aad $0r 
gmndjr fedUtalrt die knproxementj df waale Wid^^lbH^ 
ibef oi^^li abva]0 be considered aatbefiirsrstqpt^ 
any mpm watanft af tbajl son. How mauy^ fiA^ esfAin^ 
ylav am die places, ua aknost aiMrjr part ol* iba eoont^ 
which hate hetii aeiMiiEnred doubl^ naUnaMa^'and hem 
mmof ihcmaanda of acrta of fenitr soil )w«a hneqi 
baouj^ iola snccessfol aukivaitian, amd Bnidalafgaly 
%fk conlfibiile> tftincreaaa the fiiockand the com&iris of 
tOMB^ b]F tlMT ingstaa ated egme being lendeiedeasy 
and piacslifabkrf *^ Hhe v^ua of a &na, oonBe-*' 
^qiienll]|^ die fidKa, pavhapa^ d»: ginangtli of tf 
^ eanntf]^ 9^ni^ly depend oa a^i easy aad manter^ 
^ fopSed conamiinicatioR." 
The extcnann itf tilkge, and iiapia¥|^anl of tr^Btf 



lancU ia ItdAndy^and tjbe coasec^ueninsain <he xenttd . 
of fMalai, tW iocBBUse of her exports and ioiport% 
ajB chiefly to be attributed to the e&cis of the late 
y^mcy partii:ulaxly to the effects of the blockade that 
originated fi-am the Berlio decree ; ^^ £br certainly no . 
preYioYis. occuroeqce had ever affi>ided so great aa en<* . 
coungeineat to theagdculture of thia hingdom^ and 
the numerous branches of industry coonected witkU; . 
for that »£C&i^ by interdicting the usual supplies of. 
agricnkunl produceJ&om the Continent of Europe ta 
tfa^ Briush market^ insured an unpreced en ted mono* 
DoJy to Ireland of her produce at that extensive 
ipariset :*^^ but wiUiout the general extension of good 
roads, and the &cilities they affi>ided &r ^profia*. 
loent and internal traffic, so rapid an increase i^trnda 
^nd agriculture could not have taken place ; there* 
£pr]e, if the roads of Ireland were not the CQUstj Hty^ 
lyere the chief means ^oi her prosperity. Hence the^ 
vast and obvious importance of an effisctive system of 
police for their extension and maintenance. Whan 
we considcTi that comparatively less capital, and en* 
couFBg^meat in other respects, is afforded for the ad- 
vancement of rural improvement in Ireland, than ia 
the npigbbouring kingdoms, the indispensable utility; 
of good roads become even still more evident ;. since 
to their extent and goodness we may trace so lai^e a, 
share of her prosperity. And it is by the same meana 
that her tmde, both foreign and domestic^ tnuft be 
promoted in future, more particularly as the extent 
of these will be in proportion to the cksapness with, 
which her produce can be sent to the British or to i^ 
fi>re^ market* I have been induced ta extend tbesa^ 
remarks beyond the limited natum of the present 
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inquiiy, from an anxious wish to press the im* 
portance of the subject on the attention of landed 
proprietors ; for ahhough the public and private ad- 
vantages and comforts which result from good roads, 
ate too obyious to be entirely overlooked, yet, as 
already remarked, from their being spre^ x>Ter a 
more extended sur&ce, and available in divers ways, 
such advantages are not always so apparent as those 
derived from other sources of improvement, of a more 
restricted and less general nature. It is of im- 
mediate importance to the individual emolument of 
the owners of the soil, to contribute their aid to 
support and perfect the Road police of the king- 
dom; and any abuses which occasion the nusap- 
pltcation of the funds levied for the miuntenance of 
the public roads, which must unavoidably tend to 
the prejudice of their own incomes. For as the rent 
of land is the balance, after all expense of cultiva- 
tion, including the taxes which are paid by the oc- 
cupier ; any increase of tax, &c. must ultimately be 
sustained by the'proprietor of the land. Excellent as 
the present system in Ireland unquestionably is, that 
it should be in every particular complete, is more 
than any human arrangement can ever be expected 
with truth to boast of. Various changes in the state 
of society and improvement, which are silently, though 
constantly in progress, must render arrangements 
which may be admirable at one period, imperfect, if 
not often pernicious, at another. I have traced the 
jf^rogresB of the system in detail, in order to sliow how 
very gradually it has attained its perfection, and 
sketched it, as at present, in orckr to point out its 
snevits, and to show how superior, in many parti- 
fulars^ it is to the system in Great Britain. It 
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Femams fbr me to point out, from my experience 
and observation, what I conceiye to be its defeeta, 
and the abuses which are practised under it; the 
latter will be found more numerous and difficult to 
be remedied than the former. I am aware, that 
some persons consider the present system as having 
already attained its ne plus ultra; others who admit 
its defects, are afraid that any attempt to improve It 
may be injurious. Such ought to consider, that those 
institutions which are most perfect in theory, are fre* 
quendy the most liable to be abused; and that the 
real merit of any arrangement, like that now under 
diacussion, consists in the certainty with which abuses 
may be preyented, or the facility with which they 
may be corrected. 

And it is also of importance to observe, that 
although the superior excellence of the roads in Ire- 
knd must be chiejQy ascribed to the superiority of the 
system by which they are made and maintained ; yet 
that there are other circumstances which also tend to 
r^dde^ them generally good, viz. — the vehicles of 
carriage^the traffic being inconsiderable — and the 
^neral wundance of road materials in Ireland* 
The vehicles by wliich all land carriage is performed 
in Ireland, are one horse cars or carts — the cars ace 
the most common* Scotch carts have been intro- 
duced, particularly on the great northern roads, 
where all mercantile commodities are now conveyed 
to and from DubliiT, and the sea ports, upon them ; 
and they are increasing on the other roads in the 
kingdom. 

It is owing to the general practice of using one- 
horse carriages, that well made roads in Ireland re- 
quire little repair for many years, A proof how little 
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bne^Tiom carriages wcftrroftdis,: h the metliod gene^ 
fdSy used in freland to eondtrtict them :^a ^nda^* 
lion df earth is thrown up in Ae middle space, from 
the sides*; covered by a- layer dfT>r6ken stones, and 
a thin Bcattering of earth, or of gratel, when it can 
he had, to bind the stones together-^veqnently gravd 
alone is employed. 'The caniages considered, n^ 
great &ult is to be found witih this mode^ if propei¥jr 
executed, for the road will be smooth and durable; 
but from being all fmishedat once, with very little or 
ho time to settle, and consolidate— ^a succes^on of carta; 
jcarrying a ton each, would very soon micteria&j 
injure it; — an Etiglish waggon would presently cut 
through the whole, and demolish the road as soon 
as made, although it would be perfectly tlnrabteninder 
^cars and coaches. 

That there is much less traffic on the roads in I^ 
tand than on those in Great Britain^ requires nopnxrfl 
Yn Ireland, the traffic is almost entirely confined to the 
,produc4s of ngriculture, and die supply of the iiiterioir 
with imported articles^ In Britain, the towns and 
villages are &r more numerous and extensive, and 
;che carriages are consequently numerous in propo»* 
tibn; — the transport of raw materials, andof mann- 
'ftctured produce, which is so very considerable, tb 
and from the most of these, is almost unknown ih 
^Ireland; — ^and even this considerable traffic is tendct^« 
ed infinitely more injurious to the roadsr from the heavy 
waggpns employed in transporting it* ' 

The general abundance of materials, is a most 
important circumstance in &vour of the roads in 
Ireland;, the rockiness of the sur&ce is almost* pro- 
verbial, and has induced maiiy to consider the whole 
island as one vast rocL A great portion of thesaK*- 
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ewtapy 'where to lie fottn^ M no gveat dtplh fipm 4^ 
iMiifim; jft fiftoeo <!fta«ii ont^yf t^iFm^j^ ibe^u^era^ 

iilMRt dMtmoe. QtaefiMi im t^nr f«tM9% dlMw* 

' baled thuonglMmt the wh«le Mcind, ^herin qwrrifSy 

ajd^es, and mitdBas of 0e»^ 4ir Hi^elje^^-Qrviwi^- 

fnb of tiseiB and ^ttseetiim, Itm^^tM^ mpA li/vt^ 

-0toae gm»^ ««• imj ^ganmAy mUA fiim ^:c^UeKit 

ffoaiJs ia Irdud; ellboufgb t« iiiMy rpftrits 4C)f JSii^* 

knd lime^stojie is <iot eluGckfnUy diMbk-^^^ie huiif 

ftmnimgeBignndiBgii UMfwier. Tb69e qkooivisMieifll 

>i(ir&fiiar*oF thevceadb iu ^behind) ^U maftidiMly <fi>^ 

^(flMHrvarion; ^r^itb^utdoiDgiiling fifwi 4b0 lAttjiiwic 

^«s»Blknoe Df >tlie rond «yit«in in Irebuid, ih^ W^ U> 

:fmwe, tJiEt 'irnie tbe rDfid» fts fiucb ocoupi^i ^ in 

Bttti1o/a|id^h»iKateiuti6 J03« nkvmitMf the d^«H» 

Mid id)Ufiesaf thesjslem <i;«y^iild 1^ fVicm 9lMp^9^il^ 

^iiioie iBeadttjr^acknowieged. From 4i$i adTffi^t^ 'V> 

these 'eiremmtiiiicei, *ttd ih^ tvhicb y9$s ^HmUotted tn 

• )M^^, Tiz.«9^faat «lthoi:^ labour 19 Abuser prkfd ki 

.JielandthaninBritaio, yet tbaiit 19 t>r«afneemio 

i^dkrap-^i^Mhae led eome to ceMbide 4faftc; the offtMi/ec- 

|fei»!pe of nakSng Mid repair^g re^ Hi iDeht^ to 

' he leBs cfaia it |iBij}y is. ThiU eii<:I| WQito :i»#t 

Ise tnore or less ooia|aa«kttt% «hj^ m pnofMMilJan 

to the aibandance of ihe umleriolsy und Ihe exteitc 

of traffic, is obvious; but terkms xMees if^eeveot 

•tlteiF iseing se chnp es ihey might (Hberwiae be. 

While the chief defects si <lhe fuTftoen in Ckeet 

Brilaia may be feduced I9 ^he ^M»nt of «4eque|e 

fufida, vsA >the-e»e9iiiQi|$ e^peaae of obtiMiMpg foi^ls 

jnade md irepaired <wkh tyielekidlks eufici^y 4uii9h|e 

So Jiusiain id» bee^qr ^wp^fes in jfenei^d ^«9e; <Ve 
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defects or abuses in Ireland ^eem chiefly to originate 
from the &cility with which the fands for such work» 
are obtained ; and it is of importance to observe this 
distinction ; — ^but, in both countries, some more eSkc^ 
tual, controling, and superintending power, is wanted. 
In Britdn, more expert and improved methods are 
employed, in order to faciUtate and abridge manual 
labour in the more operose works in road making. 
' To argue from partial instances, however, in the com- 
parative circumstances of Britain and Ireland, in 
such cases, would be absurd : I speak from the dif- 
ference of the expense of road works in general, and 
' particularly from my own experience in Scotland and 
in this country. In Ireland, the persons usually 
employed oh works of this kindj from the want of 
' capital, have not the proper teams and implements ; 
and, besides, they look for gains on county works,. &r 
above the current rates of the country for other kinds 
of labour. Thus it is, that the Commissioners for 
Paving, &c. in Dublin, by pursuing a well-devised 
system, and vigilant superintendance, get various 
works done on the streets and roads of this city, 
actually at lower prices than what similar works 
would be done for in remote parts of the country; for 
instance, the breaking or napping of stones for the 
streets in Dublin, costs from one-third to one-half less 
by the ton, than what is usually allowed in the 
mountains of Donegal. 

It would not have been necessary to detain the 
reader with these remarks, but that the apparent 
cheapness of road work in Ireland is frequendy 
urged as a proof how fow abuses exist under the pre- 
sent system. But if this difference in the expense of 
road making, &c. be more apparent than real, it fol- 
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lows, that as the system in Ireland, in its leading 
features, is intrinsically excellent, and much superior 
to tliat of Britain, abuses must exist from its not 
proving so efiective in practice, as it is excellent in* 
theory. That abuses do exist, is no longer a matter 
of doubt, but of notoriety ; and has not only fdr a 
long time been an ample theme of declamation to 
those persons who delight in exaggerating the defects 
of public arrangements, without adverting to what is 
excellent in them, but has long been evident to 
the more candid and considerate, and for several 
years occupied the attention of the Imperial Legis- 
lature, with a view to devise remedies. To attempt 
to lessen the real magnitude of abuses, is an unpar* 
donable weakness, since it is only by scrutinizing 
them that they can be effectually corrected. Others 
have gone to an opposite extreme, and concluded, 
that because so many abuses do prevail, the system 
must be radically defective ; but this is very far from' 
being the case. I have endeavoured to point out how 
much superior it is to any other hitherto adopted ; and 
I shall, in like manner, attempt to explain the means 
by which, in my opinion, it may be rendered still 
more perfect and efl^tive. 

The view which I have given of the present system 
in this Section, may have appeared unnecessarily 
minute in the detail ; but such a description of '' the 
system by which roads are supported and managed, 
may assist to devetope the causes which prevent or 
obstruct an improvement in their condition ;" at the 
same time it must be observed, that as the system has 
undergone so many amendments and improvements' 
already, few defects really exist ; and to ascertain the 
abuses in their full extent, it is necessary to be con» 
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tersant i^ith i(s (q)eration in practice ; and in order to 
discover this, a more intimate acquaintance yrith it is 
necessary than that yrhich can be acquired in ^ Grand 
Jury room, or from mere casual observations. It is 
true, thal^ every intelligent person can readily discover 
the difierence between works imperfectlj^ executed, and 
tlie contrary ; and, by contrasting them with othevB, 
may form an opinion of their probable value ; but 
in order to ascertain this with sufficient accuracy, 
spme previous acquirementS| and considerable expe« 
rience, are indispensable. The frauds committed can, 
therefore^ only be ascertained by a professional pec* 
son; and even such person must enjoy fitvourable 
ppportunies for observation and scrutiny. The most 
extensive frauds are not generally practised in th# 
more public and frequented parts of the country, ot 
in those works on which they would be most obvious,, 
i^id readily detected. Wher^ the proprietors, &c. of 
estates are resident, and take an interest in having^ the 
county worka properly done, and the money fiurly 
expended, fewer frauds are attempted; but where 
such essential oversight is wanted, (and it is toogene«< 
rally aics)they are, of course, practised more extensively. 
There are also various county works, such as build* 
ings, &c. in the assize towns, of which few can be 
competent judges, except people of business ; and 
unless where public spirited individuals make them, an 
object of their care, the money is. often misapplied, 
and fraudulently accounted fbr^individuals not being 
so immediately interested in thes^, as in roads, &c. 

If any importance is to be attached ta my remarks 
on this subject, I claim no merit £br superior ability or 
discernment, but merely from haying had frequent 
and fitvourable occasions to ascertain the abuses^ and 
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that in a way beyond the necessity of eov^'ecture or 
bare assertion. I shall chiefly confine myself more to 
general than individual abuses ; to descant upon what 
ia commonly tdrmed ^< Grand Jury jobbing/* is not my- 
intention, nor do I think it necessary ; although much 
of this^ does certainly exist, yet I am equally conVineeil, 
tliajt it is vei^ 6ften much exaggieraled, and is now 
become much les& than what it was at no distant 
period. Imperious necessity, and^ it ia to be hoped^i 
more enliglitened viewa, will gradually tend to render 
the evU of less magnitude. From my intercourse with 
Grand Juries^ which has been pcetty. general> 1 am 
incUnad to. think that the more popular opinions^ of 
their conduct are fai: &om being always correct, and^ 
im itiany instances, misconceived. I feel gratified 
in acknowleging my intimate acquaintance with tlift 
leading mennhers of Grand Juries in various countij^s^ 
whoj I am certain, act with honorable integrity for 
the public good; I need scarcely add, that I also 
know some who act very dififerentlj, not merely be« 
cause th^y are occasionally members of Gvand Juries,. 
but because they are men — the generality of whom 
will attend to their own gratifications,^ and what tliey 
ooaceive to be their own immediate interest, witlioutv 
much regard to future consequences, or the injury 
Others may tliereby sustain. The fact is, individuals 
will, more or less, pursue their own interest — to tliink 
of their acting otherwise^ is to betray a palpable igno- 
rance of human affiiirs. ^' When individuals act 
*♦ for the public alone,^ the public is generally very 
♦^ badly served ;" but when the pursuit of their owa 
interest i& made compatible with this, then the pub* 
lie good is sure to be promoted, and not otherwise ; 
but as individuals do not always stee and pursue 
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tll^ir own real interest — in this case the public inV 
terest is sure to suffer. Although much has beenf 
said a:nd written of the mercenary conduct of Grand 
Juried, it seems to have escaped particular observa- 
tion, that it is beyond their power to detett most of^ 
the fracuds and aibuses practised in the application and 
expenditure of the public money. Many affidavita 
a:nd presentments come before them, in the Grand 
Jury-room, with which the members are' not, and 
cannot be, acquainted ; and it is not to be supposed, 
that many of those gentlemen, whose fortunes and re* 
spectability insure their being memberar, can be sot 
lAucfa men of business as to know all the mechanical 
minUtia Cff Workmen ; they must trust to the infbrma* 
t^on of others ; and the improper conduct of Grand 
Juries ief, therefore, oftener owing to their being misled 
or deceivied by persons who havie interested objects iri 
view, which they cdti efiect through the medium of a; 
Grand Jury, without any apparent breach of thdr 
own public integrity, than to any improper conduct 
of the members themselves.-- 1 know such to be very 
generally the case. 

Ill order to i^ndef the subse<{ueitt observations more^ 
distinct, it will be proper to follow the arrangement 
observed in my view of the present system of road 
police in Ireland, (as in page 85,) on which system I 
shall now proceed to animadvert, viz. — 

Lading out Roads* Were' any proof wanting, how' 
ffequently the best devised arrangements are apt to 
be abused, the abuse of the admirable provision for 
the extension of new roads, would be sufficient. By 
the former acts, as in page 64, the damages awarded 
for new roads, were to be paid by the persons request^ 
ing the presentment; but when they became an elk» 
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J^t of more general necessity, such dami^es were 
properly levied off the barony ; but this facility of 
obtaining presentments for new roads, without any in« 
4ividual expense, although just and necessary, has 
occasioned their being muliipUed to an unnecessary, 
imd oflen, ruinous extent. As new roads must 
always, be more or less advantageous, at least for 
local convenience, the evil may aX first sighjt appear 
inconsiderable; but such roads have not only cost 
more than they ought to have done, |ind more than 
tjbe cincumstances of the country could properly afford, 
but the county tax in future will not be adequate to 
keep them all in sufficient repair and preservation. 
The anxiety to obtain presentm^ts for new roads, 
bas in many districts occasion^ the leading lines 
of cominunicatjon to be too much neglected and left 
often impassiable. Those who hj^ve had occasion to 
travel thrpugb the different parts of tlie island, must 
have remarked, that many considerable market towns 
are connected by several lines of road, not one of which 
^re kept in a proper state of repair* It is of the utmost 
importani:e, th|U {the direct comrnunipfitions between 
such towns shpuld be preserved complete, since so 
much depends on the facility of conveying the 
produce of the soU tp where it can be disposed of. 
}. know lines of thi9 kind, even in populace parts 
of the country, which for several years have been 
almost impassable, (and totally so for carriages of 
any description,) during the winter season, while 
portions of new road have been extending in the 
^ame neighbourhood, in directions of little general 
Utility ; because the overseers, to whose care, (from 
the absence or neglect of a more intelligent ainl 
disinterested superintendence,) the roads h&ve been 
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committed^ find it more for ibeir own or ^tmr ta»^ 
nection's advantage, to obtain presentments for new 
roads, than for the repair of others which would be more 
occapied; and they cannot readily obtain present- 
ments for both purposes. Tfaegteat number of portions 
of new road which have been made, and not intended 
to be connected with any other road to render them 
trseftil, and remain covered with grass-sward, or 
where they are -only of private convenience, are in« 
credible, and can only be known to those who have 
ciccasion to explore the unfrequented parts of the 
country. These abuses are become so frequent, that 
Grand Juries have latterly been less liberal in grant- 
ing presentments for new roads, seeing the former, 
and more useful, lines, in such imperfect repair ; but 
even this has not lessened the evil mnch^for the pe- 
aentments are requested as for repairs. If new roads^ 
in useful directions, could be made for the amoast of 
repairs, no great loss would accrue ; but the sums ob- 
tained under this pretext are too generally expended 
in opening new roads, which reqtrire maiiy additional 
gmnts to render them passable for carriages. The 
important clause in accounting for the repair of roads, 
that they are '^^ safe and level throughout, &c.'* is 
overlooked as a mere matter of form; the overseers 
who must swear to this, compromise by alleging the 
great saving of new roads being madeibr the price of 
repairs ;— bnt to point out all tire modiiications of this 
evil, would much exceed my present limits. 

Where new Imes are necessary, the manner in 
which they are laid out and condncled is frequently so 
discordant and irregular, that they are not obtained 
sufficiently level; the wonic is so divided, orratUer 
frittered down into many insignificant parts, from 
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liemg made by trifllDg progressive ^ongations, under 
occasional presentments, by so many different overseers, 
that nothing to the purpose can be reasonat^ly ex- 
pected ftom that application, however faithfally the' 
money may be applied. There are also so many jarrin'g 
interests to reconcile or surmoxmt, that the extensioh 
of a new road is generally attended with many did* 
agreeable circumstances, so that the attempt is often 
giTen up, or left to be carri^ on by persons who 
either want skill to conduct it in a proper manner, Or 
who pay too great a deference to private aecommoda* 
tion : — in confirmation of these remarks, I have at 
present lying on my table, the letter of an inteltigent 
country gentleman, df the same import, relative to a 
line of road tm his Mn property s-^his woids are, ** the 
mandate of a Napoleon would be requisite to procure 
its being taken in the best direction : mider our go^ 
vernment the rights of individuals are more respected ; 
every cottage piesents the resistance of a castle, and 
every inclosure is a line of cireumvallation, which is 
impregnable ; this has occasioned the levels to be de- 
parted from, in my effi>rts to please the cottagers, 
through whose tenements it is directed— and from whom 
I received a lesson of forbearance, in the conflagration 
of thirty-two stacks of my corn and hay on the night 
of— :** — And in another letter, he says, " I Imve seen 
roads made, where they might have been formed vnth 
an ascent and descent of one foot in thirty, formed in a 
line nearly approaching a perpehtlicular ; because, an 
oblique direction was resisted; these are obstacles 
which are insuperable to individuals, and can only 
be removed by a regular survey, map, &c. as pre- 
scribed by law.^* But any road laid out by the ex- 
isting acts, must be, at least, thirty-two feet wide in 
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the clear, which occasions Coo great an expense and 
waste of ground, to be adopted on many Tery neces- 
sary roads. Some observations on the width of rpads 
will be given in the next Section. I may here remark, 
th^t the breadth of roads should be proportioned to 
the traffic for which they are to be employed ; this is 
not sufficiently attended to, for the w^te of ground 
occasioned by the superfluous width of roads, is an 
error of considerable magnitude, not only in occasion- 
ing an unnecessary out-lay in purchasing it, or in 
^ making the road in the first instance, but in the an- 
nual loss ever after ; — ^' for if a road is one perch 
wider than is necessary, there is a waste of three hun- 
dred and twenty perches in a mile, equal to two acres 
of ground," which, at the rate of £3 per acre, 
wouldy if the road had been once well made^ assist 
materially in keeping it in good repair. In many 
remote places, where the traffic is inconsiderable, and 
the lands are mostly occupied in pastura^, roads 
twenty-one, or twenty-five feet, in width, would answer 
every necessary purpose, as well as if they were double 
the breadth. 

As a preliminary step to assist in procuring the new 

lines of road to be laid out in the best and levelest 

directions, by allowing the occupiers of the lands 

tlirough which it may be fi)und necessary to carry 

them, fair and equitable remuneration (or the damages 

which they may thereby sustain, under the provisions 

of the 36th, c. 55,.^ 17, of the present reign, the 

width specified in this act should be reduced from 

thirty-two to twenty-five feet, or twenty-one feet, at 

least ; and no new road allowed, of which a regular 

survey, showing the levels, &c. has not been made, 

and the proper notices, &c. served. Every new road, 
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on being presented^ to be laid down on the county or 
barony maps, and no repairs should be granted for any 
road which is not so laid down ; at present, the Grand 
Juries have to grant repairs for roads, of whose situa- 
tion, importance, &c. they can have no correct idea. 
Such an arrangement as that here suggested, would 
tend to check the multiplicity of new roads, and restrict 
the number to such as were really useful, or at least to 
insure their being so Conducted as to be of adequate 
service to the public, who are to bear the expense. I 
am aware that an arragement of this kind may be ob- 
jected to, from an apprehension, that it would tend to 
the additional expense of paying damages for a de* 
scription of roads which are at present seldom allow- 
ed for ; but surely it would not be ultimately more ex- 
pensive to pay the amount of damages for ground to 
carry the roads in proper directions at once, where 
they would be of general service, than to be at the 
expense of making roads in improper directions, 
where they are of little or none ; and, besides, roads 
are often allowed to be carried through grounds, 
from an understanding between the occupiers and the 
overseers wishing to have them so carried, that the 
former shall obtain presentments for making the roads 
so fraudulendy, that they pocket much more of the 
public money than if tliey had been allowed Mr and 
equitable damages at once ; although it must be ad- 
mitted, that some more efiective controlling power 
is much wanted to check the artful schemes by 
which exorbitant damages are procured. If Grand 
Juries had to present damages for new Unes, in order 
to insure their being carried in the proper directions, 
they would be less inclined to present any that were 
not likely to be attended with advantages equal tb 
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tlie expense. Proprietors nvisliing to improve thefr 
estates, niiglit reserve a power of opeiling new roads 
through them, on certain equitable conditions, so that 
the individual interest of their tenants tnight not 
t)e thereby injured. By the 36th, c. Sr5, ^ 14, Grand 
Juries may present 6d. per perch for laying out roads; 
whether this was intended for surveying, leveling, &c., 
or merely for marking them out on the ground, after 
having been ascertained, is not specified : — I presume 
the latter was intended. But for many years I have 
been extensively employed in designing and taking 
levels, &c. for intended new roads, at the request of 
Grand Juries, for which this allowance has been 
given ; and in those counties where I hkve beien 
most frequently employed, the Grand Juries are sa 
convinced of the advantages and utility of such a 
precursory suhrey, &c. that few lines of new roads are 
now presented without it. The allowance of 6d. per 
perch, however, has most generally been granted, 
inerely to mark out the roads on the ground ; and 
Tery many of those have been conducted in a manner 
which show that the intention of the act was to Employ 
person&of more science than those to whom such works 
have frequently been entrusted. 1 have been em* 
ployed to survey and lay out lines, in order to bvoid 
steep declivities, over which lines of road have been 
carried, within a ffew years — to which the description 
of the late Lord Bellmont, in his tour to Killarney, 
might be conectfy applied, viz. ^^ All acclivity and de-* 
^^ clivity, v^ithout horizontal intervention.'* In many 
parts of Ireland, considerable attention has been 
bestowed by spirited and intelligent resident gentle- 
men, to improve the common roads of the country^ 
by altering them in directions td avoid the declivities 
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on the former lines ; but in too many instances, the 
attempts have been less perfectly conducted than diey 
cdierwise might. Hence, we find roads, made within 
a few years, changed two or diree times at one place ; 
cpvery new dhf^ctbn a link better than the former « 
and several changes are made, before the best possible 
line is adopted. This shifting is occasioned either by 
« the humonr xfr ignorance of the persons employed^ 
and is the cause of much unnecessary labour and ex- 
pense. Were the management of roads left more to 
persons who would choose, in the first instance, the 
best line, which is oflen evident to those who have no 
bias to select it -for them, the ^ture labour on that 
road would be usefully applied. 

The subject of laying out roads is one of great 
importance, for unless they are laid out in proper and 
level directions, no adequate advantage can be derived 
from their being made in the best manner in other 
respects. But by being properly laid out at first, every 
subsequent expenditure on them will be of corres- 
pondent advantage; and the waste of fiirther ex- 
pense in altering them, avoided. The additional 
cost of damages, in the first instance, which i^ 
sometimes, though not always, incurred, in having 
roads so laid put, would soon be repaid, according 
to the old adage, ^^ woiic well done, is always done."** 
Economy is of importance, unless when it descends 
to parsimony. I have endeavoured to show that 
the new roads, in some parts of Ireland, are more 
numerous than the circumstances of the districts re* 
<}uire, and much more than their funds can keep in 
proper repair ; and it is evident, that a number of bad 
roads are little superior to none at all — one good road, 
in proper repair, b^ng better limn twenty which are 
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iqapas8able — and that more attention is wanted ki some 
places, to insure, at least, one good road connecting the 
iparket-towns. In order to check the evil, which, in 
many counties, is of great magnitude, no presentments 
fpr new road^ should be granted by Grand Juries, 
unless a survey, shewing the levels, &c. has been laid 
before them, in order to point out the utility of such 
intended new roads — that the provisions of the present 
acts ought to be extended to roads of a less width, 
viz. from thirty-two feet to those of twenty-one, or 
twenty-five feet wide, in th^ clear, where sugh width 
i» sufficient for the traffic ; and that, in order to insure 
SAich regulations being complied with, and to prevent 
presentments being obtained for new roads in imprp? 
per directions, under the name o{ repairsy that no 
Impairs should be granted for any new roads which 
are not laid down on the county map, that tbeii* 
utility and circumstance may be known to the Grand 
Jury. See Appendix. (21.) 

Making New Jiofids^ To point out all the fr^iudii 
and improprieties practised in forming, draining, and 
making of roads, would be to detful the numerous 
operations of the art, which is not the intention of 
the present remarks,* being intended chiefly to apply 
to such details as are capable of being specified, and 
taken cognizance of by the legislature. The opinions 
as to the most eligible ybrm of roads are so numerous, 
or rather must be varied, to suit trie circumstances, 
of soil, &c. that np precise form can be specified 
in acts by the legislature; but con sideirableadvan- 
tage would accrue, if any regulation ^ould be enacted 
to insure roads formed along sloping grounds being 
finished sufficiently level, ^ and where the declivity is 

f ;S^ NaUcts at th^ end of thli war|^. 
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steep, that they shocild slope more towards the hill tha:ti 
tb the despent; tot roads formed along such grounds 
ate too generally left with a slope from the hill side, 
86 that th^ water passing from the higher decKTicies, 
flows over the surface of the road, keeping it wet, 
to the great injury of the materials, by which fre« 
quent repairs are wanted, and th^ roads rendered 
dangerous during frost — but the most material ne- 
glect is the want of proper ^/rai/iog-e. When roads 
iKrere formerly made with gripes or dmins next them, 
although such were dangerous, yet they tended es- 
sentially to render the roads durable, keeping the 
sub-soil dry, and furnishing a ready Tent for the sur- 
fiure water. Now that roads are formed with the 
£bnced next them, the drains are frequently omitted^ 
piarticularly on the side next the bank, on roads which 
are carried along sloping* ground, where, in fact, 
drains are most necessary. Since roads were more 
generally carried along the base and slopes of hills, 
where springs so frequently burst out, from the want 
df drainage, they are less durable ; there are very many 
roads, which, from this neglect, require double or 
treble the expense to keep them in repair, that would 
be necessary if they were properly drained, and this 
is a source of expense far from being limited, but 
extends to a considerable proportion of the roads 
throughout the kingdom. For if the sub-soil is not 
naturally dry, or rendered so, the hardest materials 
will fail to make the roads durable^ because they wilt 
continue to sink in it ; and if the materials are of a 
soft or friable nature, they will be reduced to mudy or, 
at least, render the roads heavy and tedious. As every 
situation, however, does not require attention of this 
kind, from the sub-soil being naturally dry, &c. it 
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ti^Quld be absurd to enact any general regulation 
for drains ; it is certainly practicable to enact such 
as could be adopted where necessary— but there roust 
be some superinteading power to point out and ascer-* 
tain the cases in which they may be so ; and no pre« 
sentmeot should be granted fi>f stoning or grav^g 
any road, unless stated, upon oath, that the necessary 
drainage haa been made. SufBcLent attention is nol 
bestowed to prevent the roads being injured by sur* 
face water \ ^^ especially upon the sides or slopes of 
hills and mountains,, from the want of sufiicieot gul** 
l^ts or paYeroents- for conveying the water across the 
road from the upper to the lower side^ at such dis- 
tances aa would prevent the accumulated ruaof watec 
in the upper side from having sufficient force to cut, 
the sides of the drains, (or water tables,) and thereby 
|o undermine the road, as is so universally the case at 
present." In such situations, drains are wanted- at 
some distance above the road, to inteixept the water 
from descending, so as to injure the road, and con- 
i^ey it U) the nearest bridge or other outlet. The 
destruction of roads in the hilly and mountainoua 
parts of the country, by such neglect, is very general 
and considerable ; but it would be diiiicult to devise 
any legislative remedy-^it must be effected by some^ 
local superintendence* 

Under the present actts, the number of feet in the^ 
"rndth to be made or repaired with stones, must be 
atated in the presenting and accounting affidavits; 
but this is not sufficient ; the depth of the materiala 
is not required to be specified, which ought to be tha 
case, and might be done with as little trouble as tha 
former, and would furnish a considerable check wherei 
it is much wanted. In making up Post road esti^ 
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mfLteSy tlie \«^igbt of stones^ &c. is specified— ooe 
cubic yard of w^U broken liine->stone being about 
OQ^ ton ; a perck of road twenty-one feet wide, co- 
vered threa inches deep, would require four tons, or 
ajbout eighty bushels,: the proportion between tlie 
weight and measure of any other material could be 
readily ascertained, also the expense and T^lue per 
bushel. Estimating hy wei^t, would be preferable ;^ 
but. though weighing machines could not be pcoeured. 
io, every situatioa-n-a bushel may be easily obtained. IP 
the quantity of stones or gravel by this measure was 
tp be stated in the, affidavits, frauds .could be more 
readily detectedf^ wluch cannot be done with equal 
eaae and certainty under the present arrangement. 
But a supeciatendent is wanted to examine the qua* 
Uty of the materiajLs, which, are frequency those 
ngiost readily qbtalnedj^ though the money allowed is^ 
s«JEBcient to procure others of a more durable and 
better quality^ 

The exemptioa for roads through bogs, as in page 
88^ seems of dubious intention ; that roads made 
through bogs should not be travelled upon until thq^ 
have had time to settle and consolidate,, is of very 
essential service ; but when finished, they ought to bei 
^^ safe and level^for carriages to pass and repass." Air 
though it may be proper to defer their being travelled 
upon for some time, for the reasons just stated^, advan- 
ti^ is taken' of the present exemption ; actd roads, 
through bop are accounted for, tho.ugh so imper&cdjr 
finished, that they are not passable for carriages until 
repeatedly repaired — I have known some, feur times 
so repaired. This, clause of the act ought^ therefor^ 
to be limited and better defined. 

Widening Hoods, la order to insmre roads being 
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properly widened, and obtaining ground for this pur« 
pose, the provisions of the 35tfa, c. 53, ( % as in 
page 89, should be altered fram thirty-two feet to 
twenty-one or twenty-five feet wide in the clear, as 
suggested for laying Out new roads ;-^ee further ob* 
servations on filling drains. 

Lowering Hills and Jilling Hollows. The pro- 
vision under the present act, for those purposes, as in 
page 89, are highly beneficTal, because in many situa- 
tions such cannot be avoided, or, at least, with pro- 
priety ; but as this is generally the most expensive 
and least efiectual improvement, in proportion to the 
expense incurred, it ought to be more restricted to 
cases where it is unavoidable; and because the money 
is so firequently injudiciously and fraudulently ex- 
pended. Of a very great number, at least upwards 
of one hundred, works of this kind, which I have 
measured, and examined the overseers, I never found 
more than two or three of them capable of ascertain- 
ing^uch works by cubical measurement. A sum at ran- 
dom is generally asked for cutting so many cubic yards 
of earth, (because it is more hkely to be granted, 
being levied off the county at large,) and the work is 
carried on until the sum is expended, whether fairly 
or otherwise ; if feirly expended, the evil would be 
inconsiderable; but the improvement almost uni- 
formly fiills &r short of what was promised or anti- 
cipated. I presume, that persons conversant with a£&irs 
of this kind, know many hills and declivities, for the 
reducing of which immense sums have, time after time, ' 
been expended, without any adequate improvement — 
oflen the contrary ; for in cutting hills, springs of 
water are opened without any attention being paid to ' 
can7 them of^ or the work left unfinished, and the 
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new 8UI&C8, for a long time, is almost impassable. Ig« 
norant or interested overseers, and, indeed, even per* 
sons who ought to possess more intelligence, |i,re Q,p( 
to consider the reducing of declivities as a work of no 
greatdifficulty, or that by some trifling, though ex^ 
pensive amendment, the obstacle may be removed. 
In numberlefls cases where 1 have laid out level lines, 
to avoid declivities, persons of this description, with- 
out being capable of ascertaining the fact, by putting 
it to the test of actual measurement, have persuaded 
Gr^d Juries, that for the expense of the proposed 
neMi^/lines, they would undertake to reduce the declir 
vities on the roads to be avoided, to the same levels as 
the proposed lines, by cutting, &c. In such cases, I 
have suggested the propriety of binding the contract 
tors, so that if this was not efl^ted, they should for** 
feit the expense ; but this not being done, I could 
mention several cases where the money has been ex- 
pended and paid vrithout any adequate advantage, for 
the principal declivities upon them still remain — which 
under some more intelligent direction, at a future 
period, may be avoided or finished^ This and many 
other cases in point, might be adduced, to shew how 
useful a person of competent acquirements would be 
to direct works of this kind, and detect such waste- 
ful conduct. 

la one county I detected a practice of obtaining 
presentments for removing earth by the square yard, 
by v^hich was understood only one*third of cubical 
measure, though the price was estimated by the lat- 
ter ; but the Grand Jury have very properly entered 
into a resolution, not to present but by cubical mea- 
sure for such work. 

Building Bridges, Pipes., WaUs, ^c. The plany 

K 
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annexed to the affidavits for building bridges, &d. 
(as in pa^e 90,] vrhich ought tfl specify the dimem 
srons of arches, abutments, &c. are generally roer^ 
outlines to conform to the letter of the statute, with- 
out answering its intention. Pipes and gullets, unless 
made of duch dimensions that they can be cleaned 
out, are a constant source of expense, by requiring to 
be often rebuilt, particularly in situations near bogs, 
&c. where they are apt to fill up. On mountain 
and hilly roads, pavements^ properly constructed, (see 
appendix S2,) would be much less expensive, more 
durable, and more efiectual, as they' would allow the 
accumulated run of water f\rom the drains and grdunds 
on the upper side of the road, to pass oiFmore freely, 
and with less injury to it, than the pipes or gullets 
usually employed. Walls are a fruitful source of 
fraud, and improper ex|)enditure, not even taking into 
account the many gardens, yards, nay, even some 
den -'snes, inclosed for individual convenience, at the 
public expense, under the name of ^^ Road defendant 
Walls /^ being often obtained where they are little 
wanted, or in situations where embankments of earth 
would be cheaper and more permanent. In the first 
estimates I fbrmed for roads in Ireland, I specified and 
estimated for the same kind of embankments of earth 
which are generally adopted in Britain, when practi- 
cable— *as in carrying roads across hollows, at the ends 
of bridges, &c. But from the difficulty of obtaining 
grass-sward, without exorbitant damages, and the 
litde care bestowed in their coni»truction by overseers, 
who had a much greater interest in getting mason« 
work built to su|lport the fillings, &c., walls were 
obliged to be afterwards added ; but the additional 
^xpenge is very considerably^ fi^r firpm the motBent i^. 
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vtbH is finished, the progress of decay and ruin com- 
mences : rain, frost, and the assistance of human 
€xertion in removing the materials for some private 
use, or in aiding dilapidations which may produce 
employment in repairing them again, create a con- 
stant source of expense ; on the contrary, an embank- 
ment, v^hose sides have been made of a proper slope, 
and with care, when once thoroughly covered with 
grass-sward is very imperishable — ^witness the raihsy 
tumuli, and other earthen constructions, which have 
survived the storms of centuries, when the baronial 
castles of chieftains, of a much less remote date, are 
&llen, and in many cases, have not left a wreck be- 
hind. Were practical persons employed to superin- 
tend county works for the Grand Juries, various im^^ 
proved and economical modes of executing the works^ 
might be adopted. The v^ralls built for the support 
of steep banks, and fillings at bridges, &c. from ^the 
fraudulent workmanship, are often unnecessarily ex- 
pensive, or from improper dimensions, not sufficient to 
sustain the weight, and are often tumbling and rebuild- 
iiig in succession^ instances might be given of walls 

. being rebuilt four times in six successive years. From 
my own observations and experience, 1 am inclined to 

' think that there are more frauds practised, and mor^ 
public money wasted, fVom ignorance and improper 
execution in masonry y than in any other kind of 
county work ; and the* reasons are obvious. The 
grants are more liberal fbr them, being levied off the 
county at large, and few are competent judges of the 
real quantity and quality of the work done; for 
masons are employed to measure and estimate yfovk ; 
they swear to the value and extent of what will be 
necessary for. the particular purpose^ and an overseer 

K2 
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U appointed to superintend the masons, who are either 
allowed for their trouble in measuring, &c., or are 
themselves the workmen who execute the whole— or as . 
much as they think proper ; for they have not, in most 
cases, to swear again that the whole work estimated was 
executed ; but the overseer must swear to that ef&ct^ 
who, in ninety-five cases out of one hundred, is in- 
capable of^ascertaining the quantity of mason work . 
by measurement; such ovei seers may be, in other 
respects, honest men, but see no harm in swearing on . 
the report of the builders. In the county of Antrim, 
and a few other instances, the Grand Jury, or. rather 
some active magistrates, oblige the masons to swear 
to tlie expenditure ; but this is by no means the case 
in general ; the masons, in oiher cases, obtain undue 
gains without perjury, and that by no collusion or 
fraudulent intention on the part of the overseer, who 
does not consider that he should be competent to, 
ascertain work of this kind. These remark^ are not 
conjecture, but the result of my having had occasion 
to measure works so accounted for in several hundred 
instances. When any collusion does exist between 
the overseers and buildei's, the fraud is still more 
considerable — insufficient mortar, &c. is used, hence 
the great proportion of bridges, &c. which are 
almost every where more or less ruinous. 1 have 
found masonry executed with mortar, which might 
be more properly termed mud^ and the works actually 
fallen, without any accident, before the assizes were 
finished, at which they were accounted for. In con- 
tracts for other buildings, the proportion of lime and 
sand IS genemlly specified ; it should be so in all pre- 
sentments for county works.. But. the many frauds 
practised in this and other kinds of pubUc. works^ 
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cannot be detected, and the regulations enforced, 
without some more efi^tive superintendence than eX' 
ists at present. In order to insure atl kinds of ?7wr- 
sonry being properly done, the persons executing the 
work ought to be bound in a sufficient sum, under 
proper securities, to keep the same in repair for, at 
l^st, four or seven years ;— fewer bridges^ &c. would 
then iiecome ruinous in the same or following -year 
in which they are built, as is frequently the case at 

present, 

Mepdiring Roads. On this branch of the subject, 
much might be said-^amendments on the present 
kfcw have been long much wanted. Nd presentments 
for the repair of any road should be allowed, until it 
b ascertained that it is properly drained ; as for want 
of this nectesary improvement in wet situations^ the 
frequent repairs, which occasion so great an expense^ 
Wonld be lessened. The clause, ^^ that there isa suf- 
^^ iieient passage on each side of theroad, to prevent 
^^ the water Srom iojtiring the same,- ' is considered to 
apply ta the surface' water only; and even as to this, 
the neglect is by far too common. The quantity of 
materials should be specified by measure^ as already 
suggested, for making roads. The presentmenis for 
occasional repairs^ as in page 92, which does not re* 
quireanyparticnlar width to be stoned or graveled, 
is often taken advantage or by dishonest persons.^ If 
the quantity of materials to be. laid on the road, was 
specified by: measure, the precise ^extent of the repairs 
would be' more easily and accumtely ascertained. • 1 n 
a proposed bill of 1812, for the amendment of the 
Irish road acts, it was intended, " that every affidavit 
^^ for accounttngifor the.repairs^ of any road, should 
'^ state^ that the parts of the road so repair^d^ were, ia 
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^^ the opinion of the deponent, those parts which weref 
^^ the worst, and most required to be repaired, be*' 
" tween the givfen points Specified in such affidairit''^ 
-»-it is hoped, that it will yet be passed into a law. At 
present, nunlerous roads . undergo frequent repairs; 
yet th6 wordt places on them are allowed to remain 
impassable, because it is much easier to repair what 
is most convenient to the materials, or which require 
least labour ; by this means, litde advantage is de- 
rived from the money expended on them ; and this i» 
not confined to one county of province, but is general, 
particularly in mountainous and remote part^- I 
know roads for which more money has been ob^ 
tained within five years, under the pretence of repairs f 
than would have made them complete at first ; yetj 
during that time, they were useless, from the im^ 
passable breftches being left unrepaired. Instead of 
procnting proper materials, and repairing the road9 
with small stones or gravel, as required by law, very 
tnany are repaired with great stones and clay ; the 
stones are often atctually rejected, becanse troublesome 
to break; and the day, or bad gravel, which ae(^om« 
pany them in the pits, used in repairs, or the sofi; and 
frhkble part of the quarry. WouM it not be prc^r 
that the accounting afiidavit should siim state, thai 
the best materials hate boea procured for the' sum 
allowed ? but some general superintendence i» Wfmted 
to see that they are so. ^11 persons repairing roads, 
itheuld be obliged ^o enter into a contract to keep 
ihem in repair for/ at least, two years; in severdE 
situations, where the roads are not much oecupiedi| 
to keep them in repair for a longer time. Overseers 
are in the practice of requesting repairs for forty 
or fifty perches between points some miles asundef^ 
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and thi9 is not always done to save the expense 
of stamps, but that those repairs may be less obvious ; 
and as several similar presentments are frequently ob^ 
tained by other overseers, between the same points, il 
is not easy to bring the frauds discovered home to the 
offender. 

Repdirhg itoads hj/ Controci^ \A an excellent mode 
When properly attended to, and is found so advan- 
tageous, that th^ practice is yearly extending ; but it is 
loo frequently the case^ that the contractors consider 
the amount of the contract more as a sinecure salary 
than for the payment of workj and do not expend the 
knoi^ey. If the contractor fails to keep the road in pro*^ 
j)er repair, ii is not enough that he flR-feits the suni con* 
tracted for, because that does not make up for the in^ 
jury the public thereby sustain. JSvery contractor 
should be required, by law^ to enter intoian obligation 
for at least double the kmdunt — to be forfeited toward 
the repair of the road^ on his failing to repair it pro« 
perly himself. The bill just mentioned, contained 
several clauses relative to the repair of roads, by con^ 
iract, one of which was, ^^ that if it should app^ur to 
*** justices of the county, tliat the road so account* 
0d for was not in sufficient repair at any time within 
*** months, from the time of the account being 
passed, it should be lawful for such justices' to order 
tlie overseer or contractor^ to perform the necessary re* 
pairs, and on their neglect of the justices' order, the 
latter might cause the same to be repaired^ and re- 
cover the costs from the overseer, &c. by civil bill or 
bills at the sessions.'^. But until proper persons are 
appointed, whose business it shall be to see that the 
contracts, &C., are fulfilled, many frauds must prevail. 

If the battlements^ or range walls of bridges, &g. 
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could be mol'e generally kept in repair, under the act 
mentioned in page 94, a great saving would accrue. 
In many parts of the country it is rare to find the 
ifi^alls of bridges entire— mischicYOus persons find a 
barbarous' gratification in throwing them down, and 
ihore, that they may gain by their future repair ; and 
in parts of the country where good building stones are 
scarce, the stones are taken to assist in private, build* 
ings. 1 have knowh the principal materials of a &llen 
bridge to be carried off for such purposes, between the 
summer and spring assizes. Keeping county works in 
repair, by contract, when fairly done, is certainly of great 
iidvantage ; but various contracts of this kind are 'ob* 
tained at a rate greatly above what it ought to be :— 
repairs about court-houses, Sec, whether by contract or 
otherwise, are oflen exorbitant, because no one indi* 
vidual has any very immediate interest in seeing that 
they are properly done. In counties where attentidti 
is bestowed by some public spirited individuals, it is 
Very different — ^and for this purpose, also, a general 
t^oupty superintendent is wanted. 

The regulations for obtaining materials^ as in page 
94, are ifair and equitable; but frauds to a great 
amount are practised, and most exorbitant daihagea 
oflen obtained, for trifling injuries, which must be the 
case until it is made the business of some inspector to 
investigate and take cognizance of such frauds. ' 

Prom the facility of obtaining presentments for 
wide roads, those for narrow ones, as in page 96^ are 
not so often requested as they ought to be ; the latter 
would be sufficient for many remote parts of the 
country. The arrangement for stopping up old and 
unnecessary roads, does not appear to Want or adn&it 
of any amendment. 



III. PreserH St/stftn in Irdand. ibS 

Making Fences. In fhe prbposiid bill oF 1812, one 
clause \vas, ^^ That when any ditches were to be made 
lilong anf road, by pi^entiiient, that th^ bonks of 
such ditches should not be less thun a specified brebdth 
mt bottom, and d specified perpendicular height.'' The 
t)re8ent acts aBow Is. 6d. per pench for fences, and that 
is generally granted for every situation, although the 
fences accounted for are not always of sufficient diifnen-« 
sions for the money ; \^hen the rate id fbced by bw^ 
the dimensions of the wo^ shbuld iako b^ specified ; 
biit Us th^ drains of the fences are generally of as 
much utility to th^ roads as this banks or dyk^s, ihell* 
dimeiisiotis shbuld also be spiecified. 
• Filling Drains^ 8^t. In addition to the specifica^ 
tiohs r^ktivb to tbede, lets ifl ^^ge 97, it Would b^ vet*)" 
behefidal that th^ accbiihtihg aitidavit shoUld stiatte^ 
that wh^il d^ns or trenches have been fillted up, and 
the banks of the fences turned next the road, that 
auffidieht drains have also been made on the field side 
of such banks, in lieu of those which liave been filled^ 
and sufficient gullets made for allowing the sUr&cd 
l¥at^r to ^ass into such drains; It was already i*e« 
marked, that the open dfdids ttiohg thef sides of roads^ 
akhough dangerous in dther respects, tended to ren* 
der the roads dt^ and durable; the surface ^ater 
feund a ready vent, and the sub'-sbil wad drained ; 
hence it is, that the widening of many roads^ and 
filling the drains ahd trenches, havci been more inju^ 
fious than* beneficial j from neglectiHg to mak& pi^dj^iBi' 
drains on the outside of the new fences-, ^rticularly 
where the roiads ai'e cai-ried along steep and ^Ibping 
grounds; and the escape of the surface v^atei* too 13 
much neglected, occasioning it to lie upon^ or over"* 
flow, the roads, to their great injui'y— And their drains 
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tire too generally n^ected to be seoujred and kepi 
open. 

As the TBte Sot fooUpaths id limited^ .^.in |>age 
97, their dimensions should be also limited, as has 
been suggested for fences; from their being so fre-^ 
quently made in an insufficient manner. Too littlef 
attention is bestowed to niake them along the sides of 
toads^ where they would be most dry and sheltered,- 
being often made along steep banks, as most easily: 
raised where the materials are on the spot,; but 
from the spongy nature of such banks, or their tei^d* 
ing to crumble > with every winter's frosty the foot-^ 
paths are either soon rendered useless^ or very incon- 
venient and dirty. Foot-paths are of essential service^ 
. especially near towns ; and more particularly in Ulster^ 
where the great body of the population are employed 
in the linen manufacture, and have so much oeeasipii 
to frequent markets. As so many contribute county 
tax, who do not occupy roads with horses or carriages^ 
it is but reasonable that they should enjoy such con-« 
venienoes in return. 

. Overseers of roads were originally to be choseii 
by the parishioners ; afterwards a skiiful penouy called 
a director. Was appointed to conduct the works, under 
the cognisance of the overseers : by the present law^ 
it is very properly lefl to the Grand Jury to appoint 
4hem, but the appointment rarely originates with 
them^-!-the proprietors or a^nts of the estate^ being 
generally named iii the presentment, iii addition to thei 
person who is to account for the expenditure. Too 
little attention is paid to select con^tent persons as ac<« 
counting overseers ; that the persons who must nece9- 
sarily be appointed as such, should be in every respecl 
qualified, is not to be expected, (because their eppor-' 
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t^nities of obtaining infonnation are limited,} or be 
always faitliiul in the discharge of iheir duty, when 
so many lodal connections exist to bias them: it 
id rare to find theip even so competent judges as 
they ought to be, of the execution and measure- 
nieiH of the works. The general overseers^ whose 
trnmes are also inserted^ are frequently those of' 
persons who never crossed the Irish Channel, firom. 
England^ or what is the same thing, never visit thef 
county in which they are stated to be overseers of 
its works; --even ladies have been honoured with 
the appointment. 1 have been informed, that in a 
northern county, presentments were for several year» 
obtained in the name of a certain lady, from the death 
or removal of the other persons; and that she alonei 
remained as overseer,' until another was appointed^ 
or the moxicj re-presented. I believe that the general 
overseers are understood to be the persons who ^* 
quest and receive the presentment, and aa such it is 
necessary that th)sir names should be inserted ; but it 
is certainly the intention of the act, that every persoa 
named aB overseer, do actually examine the work^ ot 
be satisfied tliat the money is &irly expended, because 
persons are in the common practice of inserting the, 
names of respectable individuals, who themselves know 
nothing of the matter ; and the Grand Jury pass the 
pre6entmaiits,as if they were really for. the advantage^ 
or at the request, of such pei;son»; and when the 
misconduct of the accounting overseers become 
the subject of discussion, a stigma is often thrown 
upon the other persons named, which they do not 
mei^t, being strangers to the transaction. Let the 
names of the perspqs who receive and request the pre^ 
aentment, be inserted i but other persons^ who will 
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have it in their power to see that the work is properly 
donfe, should also be mserted, in addition to these and 
the axxountittg overseer. It is hy thid neglect, that 
so nfuch frand and misconduct originates. No^ pre* 
86ntment sfaoald be granted without a certificate, 
signed by such general overseers, that tli^ work was? 
necessary ; tod nO accounting affidavit paused wi A6ut 
a similar certificate, stating that they had viewed the. . 
viroilc, arnd that, in then* opinion, it has been WcfU 
eicecuted, and that ^he money presented hashieen &ir)j 
aind honestly expended, pursuant to the presentment 
made for such purpose, as was recommended iti the 
I^opdsed bill of 1819. 

* ft was owing to the evident want of sdme control- 
ihg power over the comition overseers, that an act wa» 
passed for the .appointment of cometvdtorSy its m 
pa[ge99. The object, as there mentioned, is eiteeli-^ 
lent ; and if the duties were attentively ahdfkithfuHy 
performed, they would have been of midit ^eSsetftiat 
advantage. General road laws can be seldoih made 
ftpplicabl^ to the circumstances of a whole kingdom » 
Some counties contain texi or more baronies'; ochiersy 
of rieatly the same ^extent, have double the 'nuitiber 
of ronds, and contiun only four baroflies^; so thflit 
different salaries, &c. should have been sjpedfi^d-— 
but this was not of primary importarlce. Xh m^t 
counties, the appointments were made more fpom in* 
terest than integrity or qualifications ; aiid the rteult 
has 'been, as in every similar case-^the objea defeated^ 
lUid acn expense incurred without any adequate ad^ 
varitage. For the appointment of persons who were 
incapable of detecting frauds, (which, in most caees^ 
can only be done by an actual measurement of 'the 
works when suspected^) whose previous habits and la* 
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cal connexions, unfitted them for such a situatloHi has 
really, in some instances, been the means of increasing 
Che evil intended to be remedied. Of so little utility- 
'were conservators found to be in many counties, that 
they have been entirdiy dispensed with. In a few in« 
stances, ihey might have been found useful; but in 
other counties, where less care is taken of the public 
money, ihey have been continued. — I have no hesitation 
in asserting, in «ome cases, that they are little better 
than meve sinecures. It has bee;n sometimes alleged, 
that it was unsafe for a conservator to do his duty, if 
lie wished to retain his situation — I would hope no( 
oflen. The following I have from personal know- 
lege :-^Some gentlemen who were anxious to check 
the prevalent abuses in their county, thought the ap- 
pointment of an individual, as conservator over twp 
baronies in it, would be of public service* Thia 
individual «o far endeavoured to do his duty, that he 
aexamined the greater part of the works on the ground, 
previous to the assizes, and furnished a report of their 
etat€, &C.. to the Grand Jury, and assigned his reasons 
in court, for traversing a number of the accounting 
affidavits; on which occasion the presiding judge wa^ 
pleased to say, '^ that he deserved the thanks of the 
^' county, in addition to any remuneration they might 
*' gra^t him." It was afterwards rumoured^ that some 
pecuniary interests were afiecled; and, as the salary 
was not an object of importance, he considered it fit 
to resign ; for unless he was supported and counte- 
nanced, his services could not be of such essential 
Uitilijty as they might otherwise have been. 

The Nuisances and Qffences on public roads, have 
been detailed in page 100. The regulations relative 
to these^ are simple and salutary ; ^nd the whole ar* 
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rangement escellent ; but unless on the roads In the 
more immediate neighbourhood of active magistrates, 
this excellence is too generally confined to the statute 
book, and not recognised in practice, because the 
laws are too s^doin put in force. I believe few ma<« 
gistraies can boast with a late writer, who says he lived 
half a century ^' where six great roads met, and that he 
'^^ never had occasion to exercise his authority in sup« 
*^ port of those regulations"— be had merit, if persna* 
sion would answer ; I find most magistrates complain^ 
that both are generally inefl^tuctl. In remote situa-* 
tions, tae roads are often greatly injured by persona 
digging and carrying away the sides for manure ox 
compost ; and in every part of the country they are 
more or less injured from passes into fields, turbaries, 
&c. from the want of pipes or gullets underneath 
them, interrupting the course of the water* To the 
many excellent regul9,lions already specified, I shaB 
suggest the propriety of adding* a few others, espe- 
cially against allowing stones^ &c. for the repairs of 
roads, to remain so long in heaps, as Is frequently the 
case ; and against hedges and plantations b^ing al^ 
lowed to injure the roads. 

Stones^ for the repair of roads, should be broken 
or otherwise prepared, before being laid on them, and 
spread with as little delay as possible. On several 
roads, the repairs of whifch are otherwise well 
managed, heaps of broken stones, for repairing occa- 
sional l)reaches, are allowed to remain, to the gi^eat 
annoyance and danger of travellers. But a still more 
prevalent and dangerous practice is, to collect the un- 
broken stones and other materials for repairs, whichj 
to increase the inconvenience, are piled '\n rows on 
^fich sid^ pf the road for many weeks ^^^ ^vet\ 
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months, with so narrow a space between, that it is 
with difficulty carriages can pass each other; and 
many serious accidents occur, particularly to persons 
-find carriages tmveUing by night. The following 
clause oF the proposed bill, of 1813, ought, there* 
^bre, $jo be enacted, viz. — " That whenever any heap 
•of stones, for the repair of any road, or otherwise, 
shall remain within ^** feet of the centre of the road, 
for more than ^** hours, without being spread or 
removed, it may be lawful for any justice of the peace, 
either upon his own view, or upon satisfiu^tory proo^ 
to Jine the acting overeeers or other persons engaged 
in the repair of such roads, or the poisons who may 
occasion such nuisances, in any sum not exceeding 
*** shillings fer each oflence." That such regular 
tions maybe made effectual, it would be further 
necessary to extend the power and provisions for ob- 
taining materials, to the obtaining of convenient places 
an the adjoining lands, on which to deposit materials; 
to be employed for the repair of the roads, (until they 
can be spread,) out of the reach of carriages ; also as 
depositories for the- scrapings of roads, which should 
.not be allowed to remain in heaps so near the centre 
of the roads as is so generally the case at present. 

The general statute labohr act, which was noticed 
in page 43, and the 13th of George II., in page 56, 
find even the 5th pf his present majesty, enacted in 
1765, as in page 75, contained clauses against hedges 
being allowed to grow on the sides of roads above 
a limited height, and against /re^s being allowed to 
pverhang and injure roads. Such are sUU considered 
lis nuisances in the laws relative to the preservatiqii 
•of the roads in Great Britain, which we have seen 
^#ie inferior; in most respects, to those wbigh <K)nstitut0 
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the presieni: Bystem in Ireland* But why the clauses 
here alluded to^ should have been entirely, omitted in 
the Irish Ilaad Ai;t) of the 36th of his present majesty, 
when all the other beneficial clauses were either re« 
tained or substkuied^ I am at a loss to conjecture; 
Plantations and hedges are not so common in Ire- 
land ; and the natural dryness of the soll| in general, 
which counteracts the effects of a humid climatei do 
not, render the neglect of such clauses of the same ex- 
tensive injury, as would otherwise be the case; but 
there are many roads which are most materially in- 
jured by high hedges and trees being allowed to over- 
hang them, and thereby require double the expense 
to keep them in repair, than if they were in a more 
open state-^and besides, they intercept the passage 
of coaches, &c. with high loads. High hedges and 
trees, skirting the sides of roadi^, keep tliein constantly 
deep and filthy, and should not be permitted ; every 
hedge should be kept cUpped to four or five feet. No 
plantation ought to be placed so near the road as to 
occasion wet or damp, by preventing the sun and 
wind from having their due effect. It is also proper, 
|hat every road should be kept sp clear, that it may, 
in any season, become dry in a few hours after rain. 
It is almost impossible, by any other means, to re- 
niedy the d^^eciB of roads excluded from exposure 
tp the sun and wind ; for the evaporation, and drying 
efiecis of heat and ventilation, are more powerfql than 
any surface drainage whiph icould be accomplished. 
The legislature ought, therefore, again to enact re- 
gulations similar to those formerly in force in Ireland, 
and which are still in force in Britain, for limiting^ 
the height of hedges, and the distance of plantiitiona 
on the sides of tlie pubUc roads, (particularly on the 
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ftoinbem sides^) prQ|)0rtioiied to the bveaSltli of tho 
foadfl that they skUt. The mud or suillage ivhich 
accumulate upoa roads, or chat broaght on them 
(torn the a4joimAg tieldB .and ways, or from the softer 
parts of the roads, or that created -hy attrition, if not car* 
ried off by. the sweeping power of the winds, must, 
4MI all roads, unless those of considerable declivity, 
where a current of water may perform the'operatioi^ 
in wet weather, form 4 eludge, which, besides being 
injurious to the rpada, and annoying to tratellers, from / 
itsadhesion to the wbeeb,and increasing thedtaftmuck 
in6re than is generally 9U|qposed« Although . I am 
fully satisfied oi the injury which rottds austiun fiom 
the want of such regulations, I do not pretend to say 
what particular form or clause of restriction would be 
preferable, or what penalties are mogt likely to pre«» 
mnt the «ame bc^ng neglected or evaded. Some 
extracts from the reports of the committee^ on the 
highways in England, are pfen iii the Appendix^ 
C23,) which, with the acts formerly in ferce in Ire* 
land, may assist in framing claus^t for this and 
•imilar rsgula^ons to be inserted in a subsequent act* 
:A6 many piurt^ of Irekmd are withmit active magis« 
lurates and resident pioprietora, to take cognizance of 
fiauds and nuisances committed on the public roads^ 
some general superint^ndiog power i» wanted &r ibeir 
preservation and ammdment* 
. . The preseni mode of aecawiling md levying th€ 
expense of roads^ ^c. has been detailed at consider-* 
aUe length in this Section, in page 104, in which 
several amendments have been suggested, viz.— that 
the head overseer, or some proper person appointed 
fcr the purpose, should certify the necessity of tho 
fstknate (^ every presentment requested for scounty 
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vroAsf rnoA ^t ik ^JtfXmmxng Ibr tliMi, h ^imMt< 
lAfifiection and cdrtificatfe -of ihe worlu bit^ty^ hem 
properly exMutod|isbdukl be reqtiired^ Tiiat tio ^« 
seatmenlS'teailowedt for new Toads^ of whidia' prefer 
map'And'Secttdli iiad not been laid before |he iSnHid- 
Jnry, and no vepaivs for any road?^ fvfaieh are Mt 
laid down xm die cMQty or barony map»ir ^niat tba ' 
quantity of niafieriats for making or fepahing- roads 
ebottld be eatiaiated by Ihe bmkel^ or €>tlier specified 
measure: tod -in ovder to^ insure 'the works belng^ 
formed m a moi«e darabie an^ eubstahtibA nianner,! 
that the contvactdrs or piersoiis e^wcming dieiKs shovkl 
be obliged to eiMi into proper seeuti^es for keeping- 
them in snfficfeiit repair fttom the tiitte d£ %heir eoss-^* 
pkitieiHHiay ^ tc^ds^ fhswi tvrtd Mb fo^tr yearsi and 
for bridgies, he, #oin four to m^Ptti "ptm* 

Tb^ appi&imeim^ fay ^^hkh 1^ ^odnty tax is at 
present? te^idl in msftiy parts ^ ihe <eoQmry, are&ir 
from beiilg e^ultabie, fuMn ^ mtmy 'Sobseqnent* 
chai^ges wbiiidh hate tai:en ph^e. fa \%\i^ a petiiioa 
frotn die infaabilants >of pan <ef«hc county of Lon^ 
dbnderty *^f9» laid before pd^liMient, praying for relfef 
from tli^ inequifti^ty of Itie county «ax, ftirieiag o«it dT 
ibe 'very 4i$iaiit ^period of limey <and: vnsettM state of 
the couMy, <^ben th& ^present arrangHnen\» were de«^ 
'^fsed, aftid vAAcYk '^isf^^ ittnneiKdlte a^d %mpl» 
attention ; and that the eo«mty tax had* bee» (lefoi^ 
mguktedat three 'ftfmtA periods during l^ lastcen* 
tury^ i?m.-^A Anne, t* 9; *gt Geoi^ll. c. IS; mn4 
38d Oeorge 11. e. S« The report of tile commiltee 
tfiereon recomiBended a ne^ sum^y and "mliiation,* 
Src, of iadispenoabfe itupima^ce; mA a bill wae 
i^r wards brought ill for obtaining a nfew iBurvty 
and Tfiluatiofi of the whcAe kii^dMn^ but it iros Mft 
carried. 
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Ofihi^ Tniseettofiedus tBgcllaiiiom, tnetYtiont^din ^ge 

114, I ^hall only add a ^ renunlts oti'tW ^"b^ of 
fJaunty and RoadVLkVi. Most of tliie comities %, 
lifeland "have been recehtly s^irveyed ; but sev^itQ 
sltiH require to be surveyed for the purpose of ob- 
taining maps, ^ich are so essentia) to assist Crand 
Jnties in applying the public money 4n the most bene* 
'ficial itianni&r ; and proper provision should be made 
ibr hairing every new road, and ihose fer Which r6« 
pairs are requested, laid down on die tnaps. At 
present an tinnecessary expenditure is incurr^ by 
^pireserttments being oftnained tor tiumm*otis roads, witlb 
-whose situation, or Ae xitftity of Ivhrch, few are at* 
quainted. Bat befotem complete system can be car- 
Tied into affect, either finom the principal toads being 
tnade u gr6at nattonsA concern, l^y tbe appomtmeat 
of a superintending power, or in the cmirse df Aie 
-next haff century, when more enliglitened ideas sWl 
<4fender it more obvtoiis, that the mtet^e^t of both pro- 
prietors and tenants i*equiretfaat the roads shonld be 
made and repaired in the most effectual manner, at the 
leflfit possible expense ; county and bar6ny maps alone 
will not be considered isuflficient ; but minute niaps 6f 
each toady accompanied by. accurate seaions^ exhibit- 
ing their decKvitlfes, ftc— Jtheir width— ^hbbses and 
1>titldblgs on e^h side — ^^the Immlets^ villages, arid 
towns to which they te&d— the hedges, ditch^, drains^ 
and plantations which skirt them — their proximity to 
mills, manufiictortes, gentlemen^s seats, &c. ; also to 
quarries and gravel-pits. A book, or report, should 
accompany each map, explaining the advantages and 
disadvantages of the old roads, and pointing out judi- 
cious improvements, referring to the places where 
materials can be found, their distance from the road^ 
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mth their cost at the quarry or pit, and rate ci car* 
riage, so that the expense of making or repairing may 
be accurately ascertained, with plaQ3 and estimates of 
sewenfi drains, walls, pipes, bridges, &c., and what^ 
ever is necessary to form woridng plans for the oyer- 
8eei;s* As elegance would not be necessary, the 
engraving and printing of such maps and rqx>rtd 
would be inconsiderable, and the advantages incalcu« 
lable, by furnishing every magistrate, &c. with dpcu* 
nents, which would assist in aid of improvemeiltSi 
and in checking and detecting frauds. On these maps^ 
any proposed new line or alteration could be maiked 
with a pencil, and considered at leisure ; and no other 
arrangement would furnish such important assistance 
and direction to Grand Juries, in appropriating the 
public money, particularly if aided by a resident 
county engineer, to give explanations, &c. 

^ Beside the present convenience of such maps and 
books, and the tables connected with them, their utility 
would be dmrable; and if memorandums were kept 
of what was done iirom time to time, and under whose 
inspection^ a laudable emulation might be exciled^ and 
one gaiend view of neglects and improyemmts would ' 
be within reach of the public'^ The utility of suqh 
maps, &c. have been proved in the arrangements 
adopted fi>r the improvement of the Post-Roads in 
Ireland, which I now proceed to detful in the follow* 
ing Sectioii. 
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Progress of the PosURoad System in Ireland. 

XHE POST«ROAD aotS) foir Itt&LANDvdi&r ia . 
90 many paiticukiB fSfom those of the coimaoR pee^. . 
9BMTV&NT syatttiB, 8S idfeady detailed^ that it will be r 
proper to tisat of them as if quite disttoct. . [ 

Although many gS the . leading lines of road were . 
kepi in good repair, fiom the mistaken ideas, or little : 
attention bestowed, in laying tirem out, sefml were . 
too steep and hilly for the safe and expeditious 
"veyance of earriages ; and of the limited number 
turnpike roads in Irdand, the greater part were merely 
the existing-lines of the country, of ^rtuitous origin^ 
and improved as the progressive circumstances o£ 
society required; the tolls in few cases bong su^ 
ficiendy productive to enable the trustees to change 
them in more level and convenient directions. 

The introducdon and extension of mail coaches in 
Ireland hi^ving become an object of great importance, 
in 1792, an act was passed (38d Qeo. III. c. 39,) '' for 
'^ improving and keeping in repair the Post roads in 
^' this kingdom :" (as the preamble states,) ^^ For 
^' the better conveyance of his Majesty^s mails, by 
^^ coaches, and for the greater security of perions 
^' travelling th«ein."«*-*By which, Grand Juries ^frsre 

L3 
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authorised to present new roads to be laid out, of any 

width not exceeding 52 feet, nor less than 49 feet, in 

the ckar, for the purpose of shortening the distance 

between the city of Dublin and any post town to 

which his Majesty's mails were then, or might here* 

after, be conveyed ; or for aypidiing any hill or precipice^ 

or otherwise rendering, the communication between 

such places more safe and convenient; and in like i 

inanper,,t04}rQsent aay part, of any old road leading^in 

the same way, fbr the same purpose, to be enlarged to ' 

the same breadth ; the whole, or aov part of the widthf. 

ai tli^ frbMld think mpst pvoper, to be made "witk 

small stones, gravel, &c. ; the expense of such iin« 

ploVement, • lo be; levied off the coimty at; krge^ or the 

barony, &c., provided a map^ of such kutmdad ho^ 

pfOfemeat was lodged j and notices «ecved^ aa lA Ae 

S6th Geo. III. cap. bij in thekstSect^. The map. 

fiir virideaisig, tp specify the part and; siiieoii ^hidbt it 

wes to be widei^, and die siae andaimaiiQii of everj^ 

bmse thefeoa, and of aU walla buitt of lime and 

sione, or bvieh, that mt^t be peosaaaty) to« be removed^ 

fcMT the pavpoaeaof ^ich widening.. No new coad,^ or 

wideaiDg of any old road, to \3^ made through ov into 

any demesne or deer-park, without the consent of 

the owner being first obtainBd, in wriltiig, imdjev his 

hand. Pmentmenls for sueh isiprofvemcbts^ might be 

travelled ai the same aflsiflaa; and the owners^ &c. 

might then, or at the next assitts, UsKVtfse fer danagesy 

— the damages foimd^ to he ievkid off the barony. 

Grand Juries might in Hke mwner present for lower* 

ing hilk, or filling hollowa on such rdads^ as detaikd 

in the last Sectic^, page SO; and also, lo fill the 

diiains or trendies on the sides of the coads^ being 

dangerous to persons travdiing \xj Mght iit mail 



1)^ aA4 naae^aAry ffoyisdot^ in i^ccouiiting &rtl^ nionej 
iK)4> rept^irs of:8m:h road^ xvoi^ Hi9ei^-rr:that |her^ 
va^jn^ppfin ciHoi^i^hfiiiiel l^r lbei;oiKveyan«^<?i[wiit«J| 

convenieniies arMr, Grftto siloh heitig \A Q|ten^ and car* 
irii^gM^wm tbemby gmatly i0jured,i a^d fi3eqi»ntly de- 
lay)^ The taoie'pixMrided} agunst suck tiuiBMces a^ 
^If9iie^iyk»lgrl<itiiutfm iheto^i^^ carnages 

9wd tra^orsicand^ewafiQr^at^iflL^rud in theS6lh 
£f^> lU' C.^^ (sj^pii^ UKL): Ja 1795)ftaa«tibr tba 
fctlhflr impnweineiit of tberfXDat road» in tbekingdom 
ipriia^imeed^ ^' as many of th^n wen» toioiinairrDWy hilly^ 
%Qd iacoatenieat for ooaoh^s to, irMel os^with tha 
Vlftila ; and as a. spcwdjr ^omeyanceof ihe noaya by 
^ofdhea b piodu«tive xif« naiiy benefits to: a oammeri- 
^ial tauntey^;*^ ia whiehlhe.'feUDwtiig waa etiEk€ted^^ 
ihat whan a plhm (wid GBtnnaley mtbtliQ proper Qpeci« 
ficaticips^ fbr makiogva ncirtoad ftont publtn to any 
post ismn^ yms kid before ibeni. at liny auiaeB^ ami 
the oonsenfe pf theXKHd lieuleo^ to. xnaib beings 
conveyed by coaohesiov sncb road, ao-eoop asdt shouidi 
be compkted ; on tbei Orand Jury esptessing theifk 
approboi^tt^. in willing^ of Miuch plaii^ ^^ma. it shcitld 
be deposiledae! a ccnmif reoordi; andk ddey mi^t^pre<> 
^eot tbe sttma fbi making ihe necessary impipveifnentH 
and ahemtions off thet counter atkrgB. Batin^^orderto 
ensure the roads being finisbed ¥^itii.aelktla>deky>as 
piMsib^ imtd' to obviose die tedious^d impcvfeot mode 
t^f baTii^ tb^ni ddne byioceasteflfal presentoieiits, no 
£^'tluai the entive '#bek, os so iiinch'l)f -it as (bey 
ihooght neeossary, nor kds than the enti^ sUm, mn to 
be presented at on^ ioA Ihe same assiise^ $ ^ and if tbia 
vas'tboi^ too i^iuahito^ be raised isitt^o^ they ^mi^^ 
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prestnt what portion of the whole sum ahooid be 
raised in each year, whidi portion the treasurerWas^ 
lo Hisert in his wamuit, and to be leried as other 
money in the same warrant ; but the entire sums were 
to be raised within six years, and to be presented and 
paid as by die SSd Geo. III., c^>. 30. 

For ten years, no further amendment appears to 
have taken place in the acts lelatiTe to the post roads. 
Material iropiofements had, no doubt, been efiected, 
by empowering Grand Juries to kvy the expense off 
the county at krge, and to restrict the whole to be 
raised within six years ; yet the amuigement was found 
inadequate— for to insure the roads being properly 
made without delay, it was necessary to devise some 
means oS raising the money at once, and to procure 
persons properly qualified to make the surveys, maps, 
&c« :*-These deficiencies vrere obviated by the 45tb, 
€w 49^ of the present leign, in 1805^ which vras.a re* 
visal of the post road system, I believe, through the 
exertbns of the Right Hon. John Foster, whose en« 
deavours fi>r the improvement of Ireland, are too wdl 
known to require any mconuum 60m my pen. It is 
entitled, ^^ An act to amend the laws for improidng 
^limd keeping in repair the Post-Roads in Irdand, and 
^^ for rendering the conveyance of letters by his*^ ma« 
^^jesty's post-office, more secure and expeditions*'* 
^^ As many parts of the roads in Ireland were too nar* 
^frow, or oitherwise inconvenient, for the qpeedy 
^^ conveyance of his majesty's maib in coMhes, and 
^ other carriages ;"-*-the fofmer laws being found 
insufficient for their effisctual lapriovement and 
amendment; by this act the system vrsa rendered 
eflfecUve. By the 49tb, c. 4S, ( 1-*S, hts mijjesty's 
Post«Mastei» General^ for IrebUMLr are required to 
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procure and employ, as soon as convenient, pro* 
per and suffici^t persons to survey and make inapv 
of the several lines of road from Dublin to the ex- 
pense post towns in Iri^Iand, in such directions, and 
ihrou^ such 'post tovirns as his Majesty's mails now 
tiuvel to and fit>m Dubtm, or asi the Post-Masters 
General shall deem most expedient that such mails 
should travel; and also, to survey and make maps cf 
of the several other roads in Ireland on which hi^ 
majesty^s mails now are, or shall be deemed necessary, 
to be carried ; and also, to survey and make maps of 
all -such alterations in any such road^j by cutting off 
Migl^ or forming new lines in lieu of the whole or 
any part or parta of such roads as each such surveyor^ 
SPO employed^ shall judge desirable, for the purpose of 
rendering the way more level ; or where it is sufficiently 
level, for the purpose of shortening the distance. And 
that «Very surveyor so employed, in aH cases where the 
present road, or any part thereof is ncit made in the' 
most level oj^ convenient- direction, shall survey and 
make maps of a hew line or lines far a road in lieu 
thereof; and that in no part of any sucjlinewlihe, shaH* 
the ascent or descent of the road, when finislied, ex«' 
ceed the rate or proportion cf (me fool in height^ or 
filly in each ikuit/'five feet of the length thereof^ if 
the same be prieicticable, vrithout causing such a great 
increase of distance^ as to delay considerably the car* 
riage of the mails ; and if the same be not practicable, 
then such surveyor shfiiU find otit and survey the most 
practicable line which shall be nearest in its ascent or 
descent, to such proportion of height and falL'' 

• *^ And by § 4, where part of any such new 
tine shall be proposed in any survey to be made, 
through a house or building, or a part of any house' 
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or buildf Qg| or tbrpi^h a garden qr orchard, iBa4f^ 9bA. 
planted, &e. brfore ^1^ passing cxftbeMVdTthAlil]^ 
180^,) oir fhrougH any planiaUoo^ inqt^^sed m4 groMi^* 
if^ at Ihe tiiDifsi of the. pcidsiiig of t^e Bf>t, ^^^^wh* 
>Reyor sh^U in his nitp of apy suich survey, ini|.jik th^ 
il^aie dutinctly ; #i|d i^o mark tl\e vfwt ^nyefiiev^i 
i^id level line yvltkk he ca^ fiad for avoi^ii^ ^mh 
Ijquse, garden^ orchard, plantation, &£,. Ifi 9)! CQse^ 
If bf r^ the ipi^iifg a ne^Yf ym;9i of rcw«^ » the line 
vtluich he ^hall think ffVQSl ^ligiWe foir tbfi^ e^r^^egi^ of 
^le maik, ^hf^ll ^pp^ to hip ^laj^iiiUy jtp pi^udilcje^ 
9fs^y incloaed d^niesK^ qr lawn, pUnt^ hefiMie thf I7tlli; 
May> 1895^ ^r ^o brjng the rc^ incwveqieitfl}^ lIQiNr 
the dwelliiig ,ov max^ujui^hoiife^ i^ 9fxjf ^^^h> des? 
mesne o^ lavi^n, the 8i|rYeyor s^aU n^ejrk iq the sui:i(egf 
ajQ4 m8{S ako, the inq^t convenient ^pd l^rf^\ {ip^ 
nf hifh be cafi $nd^ for the puqpoBe of avoiding: ^49)^ 
pr^udi<^ a^. infooayef^eppe.,** By the 46ilv o» 134^ 
% 9^ <^ IlQ^ roa4 f aT\ he preseiited th^fo^^ s|Ay l^@fi^ 
ajhovo tb^ /Ha^ of £400 flMU>g> or f ny cjc^rip^k^ 
qr field incV?*4 vitli ^ wall hniH of Itmf^ ^p4 stw%, 
Of brick, Of ^pn^ any plw^ ia»^ ciravfivii^ q^ 
orcbaird, pl^^ hefqre the 17^ May, i^x ;^(lAa^fe 
tl^ eonsefit pf theo^QiBr^ l,h^^f/^ 

By tjhe45thy c. 4S, § 6, " tl^e magt ¥»4^ »«*^«X» 
tp be mad^. of the prescsit roads, and pf prpppse<t 
i^rations thereoOf are to be tatd down on the sa?"^ 
scale ; and that pf each barony apd half baronfy, in th^ 
Une of any such road; aud saparate and di$|ia^ i^^^?*^ 
£w each barony, &c* 01^ a aceli? ^ufficientlj large tp^ 
give the inost minute iafimnation. And that where ja. 
a^y mapor survey it shall be proposed, thai the ascent 
ia any part of. the present ex}stii^ rpad exceedtps 
tjhe pre|»Qrtipq of paa foot lA height or ^D^in f9^ 



anjr siM^H b^; ri^qjf^ffJi^m^iJ, ,ia t9 biq incii^d/^d. ii^ p^. 

l^pigU Qr fa41.t<?»j#iicl3i tiii^. proposed i;ediic^iw sji^i]^ 
biiqg tUe a3ce«U. pa, ai«:l^. pqi,tipn qS ttfi rflft^; widl| 
ll^ where?f«K Wj part of li>^,ejtii?rinj. rw^>?liicb.tl^ 
sujrveypc ijfh^ pjcppo^ to, r^tftijjy.^ i>p|,'qf .^I^^ wl4ch| 
of forty-two feij ia the. ijle^r, .lt)«^.wc59i\.tli<^ !^5^^% 
dimosy. or feapeSft Qtt ciaclf. ri|i^^ ,ljhp,.^me i^bl^jli ba 

C9M bie. wWfei^JBcwt <;ttix^i€{pt\y.;'' %{| 7 & ?«, 
** 9fi cg4m*t^;Qf the Ayhok e.?^n9^,Q,Cmakij[io;_aiiy .^uch 
IV5.W road, or of thp^ ^t^jrsvtipjw^a^A im4)i:Q.ye^rieats. of 
a«y pcvftiw of tW pr^wt. ro^ds proposed, to fee re- 

tained] ^ ta b/^ awcfijLod to th/e WfPi^>id ? V^^Ji. ^^- ^ 
ci^Vit^Hf not 1^*^ (ban fovty-,t»rq ^f^f tjj uoiJ mpre tbifv 
fifty' tw^ ftct wide ift the cjiew ; ««d. to such eMfmi^. 
ih^^ i&to he ano^i^ed W ^fiida^tof the surye^pr^^i;. 
of two credibly a^d expe;|,ienoed |if^rs9n% t\m ^K. 
8U199 contained ict it if ^ reasionable char^^ ^nd i^ th/Qtr 
le^^t fi>r wlii^h the work om heeSecU^ly n^ su^bv , 
Btamially e^^cuied^^ tq the b^st of bi^ or their j^Vi^S" * 
inent:" and "thftt the survejpr th^l aW wwx;^ 
iQ the jnap and survey^ aQ a$,davit« tha^ ^.n^alteratiomsi . 
in the wstiog road, recommended by swh «pnieypr,j 
ill the qiap and survey,^ hdrve beef\ proposed by hi9^ . 
a^ the mo&t advisee in hi^ j.n^ment^ si^reeable tQ thi9. . 
intention of the act, between the points staled; dM^ 
regmxl beipg had \o the ipost lev^l 9,Qd p«i|Ctj|cafeje 
\ii^ witbput oqca^ioning s^ch an increase of dis(;f^Qc.e 
a^ mght be, productive qf delaj^ to the carri?;^!^ of 
ih^ majU.!' By i 3| " % fiRrvfiiyor a|){>oiiit^ by th^ 
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Po6t-Ma8terB General a£ Ireland for this parpose^^ 
and any other person or persons employed for the 
same purpose^ may enter any lands to measure and 
survey for a new road, or alteration c^ any exbting-- 
roady under this act^ if furnished with a proper certi- 
ficate of being employed for such purposes, without 
being interrupted, or considered trespasseis.'^ By 
§ 5, ^^ every surveyor is to be sworn before he begins 
k!s survey, to make the same without fear, &vor, or 
partiality,' to the best of his opinion and judgment, 
according to the true intent of the act/* By ^ 10^ 
^ the several surveyors who have been respectively 
iSifnpIoyed by the Post-Masters General, in making 
any such survey, ate to attend at the assizes, and be 
examined upon oath before the Grand Jury, as to 
such matters or opinions concerning any such road 
respectively, and of the proposed alteratimis, estimates, 
ftc. as the Grand Jury may think proper.^ By % 40, 
*^ the Post-Itlasters General are to pay such sums ar 
jnay be necessary for satisfying the surveyor, and 
0Cher persons employed, for making the surveys, and 
^r^ their attendance on Grand Juries, trustees, &c« 
of turnpike roads, and all expenses incurred by themt . 
in the execution of the act, out of the duty on the 
postage of letters." By % 9, when the survey, maps, 
and estimates of any roads, are finishedpthe Post- 
Masters General are to cause the proper notices to be 
served, and copies of the maps, &c. to be h>dged 
twenty-one days before the assizes, as ahready detailedl 
in page'86. 

By % 11, when a Grand Jury disapproves of the 
proposed plan, &c. and are of opinion that the road 
between the post tovms can be carried in a moi^ con* 
venient xiirection, ec^ually of teiore level^ and n«| 
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exceeding in length and expense the fine pointed otti 
in the survey, &c., thqr Are to state Uieiropiiuoin,ut 
yvAimgy with any reasons or observations they maf 
think proper, to the court, virho shall cause the cleik 
lof the crown to send an attested copy to the Post- 
Masters General, who are forthwith to order a re« 
survey^ and give such attested copy to the peisoa 
whom they shall employ, to make the same before the 
liext assizes* Such re-survey, with all the estimateaL 
affidavits, as before required, are to be laid before the 
Grand Jury, who may present the road^to be laid oul 
in the direction pointed out in either of the surveys, 
or jiardy in one^ and pardy in the other, as they shaU 
juc^e best; to be the Post road through the county, 
and all the necessary sums, as if the first survey had 
been.preseioited. 

By the 46th^ c. 131^ if Grand Juries, upon exami* 
nation of any survey, &c. laid before them, as already 
Mated, are of opinion, that a better line can be ob* 
tained, they may state such opinion to the court,' and 
present that a new survey and map be made, and to 
appoini such surveyor as they shall think proper for 
the purpose; and such surveyor shall have all the 
|)owerB, and be subject to the like rules and restric- 
tions, and be examined upon oath, in Uke manner, 
in respect to the survey and ei^timates, &c. he may 
make, as if appointed by the Post-Masters General, 
under the 45th, c. 43 ; and such survey is to be 
deemed a re-ffirvey, within the meaning of the act, 
and shall, with all the necessary maps, estimates,, and 
affidavits, be delivered to the county treasurer, at least 
thirty days1)efofe the assizes next ensuing, after such 
survey was presented to be made ; and the treasurer is 
10 have the proper notices served upon the occupiers 
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<if the lands through which «uch 'tto&dtenJ'imprd4<«- 
meitts ^re int^ndefd to 'ht cWtieA ; anfl th^ ChrahS 
JItrry, by proof^ iipon oal4i, that such notices, ^&t. 
)iaye been giren, agnseafble to ^he act, may preaeift the 
load accoirdiiigto such re*strrvey, If it ^mH be eqttally 
or more level, and not exceeding m lengft 'the toad 
laid down dn the preceding -survey, made by ditection 
t)f the Fost-Masters" General ; or they may present 
the line according to either survey, or partly in ibe 
xmej and partly in <he other, as they 'sh^l jtft^ 
liest, to 'be the Post road lietween die points specified 
in the preceding survey ; and to preaent for laying out 
'^nd making the same, as if sntih survey bad l>eeti 
presented at iirst. § '5, states, "^^ that nothing in this, 
tnr the fcrmcr act, Is to'deprire ttay<5Tand Jury of 'ftie 
power of considering and deciding upon any present^ 
'ment for any line* of road iso surveyed, or any part 
^ereoi^ orrejecthrgtfaesametttcording to iheirdiscre- 
tion/' ' By § 4, ••all flieregutetionstdf ihe 45th, c. 4S, 
ve^cting roads ib be jires^ted by 6mnd Juries, afe 
extended to die 4Gflv, c. 334.** By V 5, when >a 
'Grand J ury present any foad t6 'be 'so re'Surceyed^ the 
court is to cause the clerk of thie crown to send an vx^ 
tested copy of such presentment to the Post-Mkste?5 
'General ; and it shall not be necessary for the latter^ 
^er the receipt of sucli attested copy, to cause sudh 
'road to be re- surveyed in the manner prescribed, Ijy 
the i5% fe. 45. By the 46th, 1. 134, % 14, ^^ nothing 
was to prevent any Grand Jury from making'present- 
ments at any assizes held in ^uly or August^ fSOfi, 
ion account of any waut^of notice ibeing served) or '6f 
tiie consent of the owner of any liouse not tiaving 
been obtained, under the provisions of this ac^, if in 
A ^thcfr respects the several regulations prescribed by 



tlie AStli^ tiiSy and by th^ lu^, had bctn dkfly dy^ - 
«^ed." WhelhertlHsckiisewtoittteiidedtoapplyio 
the ftttmnidr aMiifteB in 1806 only, or ever afi»r^ is not^ in . 
Biy dpitiion^ ^uflficiiindy clear. Etom the ehuagM ia di^ > 
odcupaliotiofiatKfe^l^e. which «o fr«q»etitly oe«^in% an < 
lAdividuid may he omitted tb be served \nth the p«0|let : 
notice ; and if this clause is intended to obviate sttch^ 
omiMiOD) fmh pl«ve(iting a road being pi^eaented, it is 
of oonatdemMe service ; and no great inconvemence eanp 
avcrUe lo^iny (me^ as from the number of other oiMkM ( 
to be serted axid |)D8ted, it is not pn)bab)e bat they 
nay be eofficieBtly apprised of due intentioit to w^ 
quest sndk preiieinlfiMnt. 

By the 4dlh, c. 43, % 10, and by tlie 46tb, e. tS4^ 

\vhen Grtad Jaries present aAy hne of vsad, ^Mier' 

bf the pdBt-^offioe eurvey, tli^ re-survey, or that ftiad»' 

hf theMrveyor whom they may appoint thctoselve^^ 

to be die Pojsit rbad through the o(>imty, ov bet\i9^fi' 

aAiy ei ib^ f&Bi to vtift within it, and appmve of thi&< 

ptftA^ estimatec^ S&c. they ac0 to present the e^peiMO' 

fttr kyiag out die iMme, kidading the eiKpense of 

mMrki^and leveHivig, to be raised off the county fit 

large ; and ihode Works, whieh ^ by the ft>rmer acts, itt- 

page 141, could oaly be raised off the baroiUed,' 

ftie to b<s raised off the eoumy at large. JEfy the 49tby' 

e^ 64s i lw«, they may be raised cfff either i}ie[ 

county or baronies, as the Grand Jury shall think fit;' 

If for » Pdst «ted^ the mode of ptie^eniitig Md ^«- 

eountingtobe^ in other. nespects, utider the regulationsf 

of tho96^ €.55, as in page lOi.- Sy ^ 46th, e. 49, 

4 14^ where the sum estCeeds £9^ it may be ad« 

vaiMd under the tegvrfatiefn of ^ 8Bth, c. 7. By 

the 4i&h, ic« 41^ ^ 15, if a genemi o^Ferseer of tmj 

Poatffoad thraugjkabanHiy^isappoiated by thtChtafRt^ 
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Jmy^ die aflyavit for accounting may be made by bia 
deputy, if an affidavit of such general overseer be 
annexed, stating, ^^ that he has examined the account 
of such deputy, and the work executed; and that it 
is effisctuany done, and that he believes the money 
stated in such account, to have been &irly and 
honestly expended upon such work.*' 

Bv die 45th, c. 4S, k 16-17, when Grand Juries 
wnsider that the whole of the sums necessary for 
makuig or improving any Post road which they 
may have presented, are too great to be raised at one 
assize, they are to. apportion the sums to be raised in 
each year, and at what assizes, until the whole shall 
be raised and levied; and they may, at any subse* 
quent assizes, increase the proportion of such sum to 
be raised, so tliat the whole may be levied within six 
years. By this act^ no Grand Jury, after such survey 
or re-survey having been laid before them, could pre* 
eent in the whole, to be raised at any assizes for the 
other roads of the county, a greater sum than that 
which was directed or presented originally, or ia 
the way of increase thereof, to be raised at such as* 
sizes for such Post road, until it should be completely 
finished But by the 46th, c. 134, 1 12, this part was 
repealed, and they may present any sum found ne^ss* 
eary for the other roads, vidthout regard to the Post 
roads. 

Advance afmmejifoT Post Roads out of the Con'* 
solidated Jund. By the 43th, c. 43, ^ S6-87, it ia 
statec^ ^< that as the ben^s proposed by this act, for 
the secure and expeditious conveyance of themaib^ 
must necessarily be delayed until the whole of the 
sums to be raised by presentment could be levied, un« 
less provision was made for the advance of money \xk 
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the tneantinie ; therefore, vrhen th^ Grrftnd Jui^^ail 
pretent any line of road, marked or mcommended in 
fmj survey or map agreeable to the provisions of th» 
Post road acts, and have presented the sums i^ecettorjr 
fbr completing the same, and directed that they efaall 
be raifted only by yearly portions, the detk of tfaii 
crown is forthwith to transmit a copy of their present* 
itient and direction to the Liord Lieutenant, or hii 
chief secretary fbr the time being, who may order thi 
commissioners for executing the office of Ltord High 
Treasurer of. Ireland to advance and pay out of th« 
Consolidated fiind of Ireland, ftt>m time to time, aa 
the Lord Lieutenant, &e. shall in his discretion order 
Bind direct, any sum or sums not eicceeding in th^ 
whole, the amount of what shall remain of the ptt^ 
sentments unlevied at the time of making Che order to 
the county treasurer; to be applied for the purpose of* 
accomplishmg the works for which such presentment 
lihaH have been made ; and be is to account for iame^ 
in like manner as other monies received by him for thg 
tlse of the connty * and to pay aU sums arijring from 
presentment for such roads to the collector ct the re- 
venue for the district, till the money adVan<^ed is repaid 
^ihout interest. 

Datnagesy Src. By the 46th, c. 4S, S 15, owners 
of grounds, or houses, required for making, widen** 
ing, or altering any Post-road, may traverse the 
presentment for damages at the same or subsequent 
lissizes at which it shall have been made, if notice 
has been given, in writing, to the county treasurer^ 
twenty-one days, at least, before such assizes, of 
such intention * and such damages as a jury might 
ascertain, were to be raised cff the barony by a pre- 
$)^htQient; wtdch wa» not traversable. By ^ ^^ ao 

M 
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traverse was to be allowed to any presentment, ex^, 
cept for damages ; but by the 46th, c. 134, § 10, a 
traverse to any presentment may be allowed and 
tried. 

By the 45th, c. 43, % 28, no money was to be 
ordered by the JLord Lieutenant to be advanced, un- 
less by a certificate of the clerk of the crown, that the, 
whole of the sums necessary to pay all the damages de-. 
mandefd had been presented to be raised and paid, or. 
otherwise settled for. But as this was oflen productive 
of delay, and the surveys rejected, from the amount of 
the damages being too heavy to be raised off the baro-, 
tiies, by the 53d, c. 143, § 1-3, Grand Juries are em*, 
powered to present for the damages accruing to the oc-. 
cupiers of land, &c. to be raised off the counties at large^ 
or off the baronies, or partly off both — the whole to be, 
raised within six years, and to* &rm a competent part of 
the general cost and expense of the road. And the clerk, 
of the crown is to transmit copies of such present- 
ments to the Lord Lieutenant, &c. who may ordec 
the money to be advanced, and repaid witliout in-^ 
terest, as under the former Post-road acts. By % 5, 
if such damages have been presented to be raised o^ 
any barony, and have not been levied, the county 
treasurer may suspend the warrant, and the Grand 
Jury may present the same to be raised under this act, 
By the 45th, c. 43, % 31, if by any failure or neglect, 
the money so advanced be not repaid to the collector 
of the revenue, the amount shall be raised by present- 
ment off the county, &c. ; and no presentment is to be 
' Hated for any Post-road, until such presentment sliall 
be made and allowed. By S 29-30, all money ad- 
vanced and paid to the county treasurer, for the pur- 
,pose» of Ui«5e acts^ shall be applied by him accord- 
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log to* the presentments ;— and when any overseer 
appointed by the Grand Jury, shall deliver to such 
treasurer, an account of the expenditure of any money 
or expenses actually paid or incurred in the execution 
of the work, specifying the persons to whom the sam.e 
has been paid, or is due, and for what particular 
work, or service, together with the number of horses 
and men employed, and the wages per day ; or if con« 
tracted for, the nature of the contract, upon oath, on 
which the treasurer is to advance and pay to such 
overseer, from time to time, not oftener than once in 
each week, out of the money he has received from 
the consolidated fund, the amount of the expenses 
so sworn by the oyerseer, tp have actually been paid. 
Such overseer having first given security to the trea* 
surer, with two sureties, approved of by a governor 

' ' » ^ ' 

-of the county, or 'by any two justices of the peace, 
named by the Grand Jury for the purpose, that such 
overseer shall duly account at the assizes iot, a}i money 
advanced to him by the treasurer. On any ^nerai« 
overseer appointed by the Grand Jury for. the work^ 
or road,^ having given such security, that any de- 
puty appointed by him shall soaccovu^t ; such deputy^ 
qn furnishing the proper account <5^^.his expenditure, 
upon oath, may receive advances from the treasurer. 
By the 53d, c, 146, V 6, when any general overseer^ 
or overseers, appointed by the Grand Jury, for the 
execution of any of the works on such roads, shall 
have taken sufficient security from' such contractor, 

•V, 

for the due execution of the works, according to 
the plan, estimates, and specifications annexed to 
such contract, and lodged proper security for such con- 
tractor, with the county treasurer, it is not necessary 
for the general overs^rs* or their deputies^ to give 

M2 
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My ftddifioAal secority to such trasorer; bot tbe tMiN 
' ftur^ id not to pay any money, to ftiich co&tractor, excepC 
upon an otder of two or more of the general oTerseers 
io appointed, to which fthall be annexed an aflBdavit of 
' iuch conttlu^tor, stating, that the part of the work fe» 
livhich payment id demanded, hds been fiutfafnBy, 
'honedtly, and effectudly executed, according to the 
femiK of the contract ; and also specifying the sumi 
'idreiidy received and expended ; and Kkewise an affi- 
davit of a deputy overseer, appointed by the general 
Oyefseei^, that he has carefully examined die worl^ 
and that it k properly executed. 

Jtepdirs, Supervisors, 4*. By the 49A, c. 8#y 
% 5, fer the dpeedy repairing of sudden breaches, fte» 
^rand Juries may d]^int persons of ^500 a year, 
ifirdtn an ^tate hi the county, who may be willing to 
act without salafy or aHowance, to be supervisors of 
the rbads, or any part thereof, not exceeding right 
miles^-^f&r the purpose of repairing the ssBme, and fe«- 
moving all nuisances from otf the road^ ; wtid suds 
lUp^rvisor Wy be removed from time to* time, and 
mother appointed in his room ; and he is empoweredr 
to estpen^^ yeat)^ not exceeding ls« per perch^ in r^ 
luring, cleansing, and Otherwise impi^ving the road 
over which he is appointed; and he may appoint ar 
deputy or deputies, with a salai*y, by the year, not 
exceeding, in the whole, above Sd. per perch, of ther 
Yoad : and they are to have the power of conservators, 
as described in the Third Sectioti. And the Grandt 
Juty are to present for reimbursing die supervisor, 
abd for payment of the deputies, either off the county 
or baVony^ if an affidavit of such overseer be laid be«^ 
ibr^ diem at the ateizes, stating the work to have beer^ 
l^vop^idy esuM^t^;, with a& affida^t< by the depui^ 



«ttiplo3%! id iueh work^ t^titig, ^ i\mt the money hftt 
been fairly and honestly expended, and it a raeaonabla 
charge, to the best of his knowlege and belief, with 
the panleuiara of the espendttuve/' This admirable 
firoTision has been exitended to many roads which ore 
not maiUcoach mads, with great advanta^ and <fe- 
«enrai to be more gencnliy adopted. By a subsequent 
eust^ Gmnd Juries are authorised, to contract, &c* tor 
feeeping post or maiKcoach roads in repair, at 9%. per 
perch, annually .-~^See farther remarks iieleliye to the 
ropair of such roads, in the Third Section, pages 9£*«^. 
From this brief sumflsary of the acts pMsed for ithe 
improyement of the post or inailH^oach ro^ds, in Ine* 
land, it appears that the first means adoplad, in 1799^ 
was to audiorise Onuid Juries to preaent the expeole 
of Ae improvements off the county at large, and &t 
money paid in adyance to keep them in repair t^^tbe 
ttext^ in 1795, was to limit the money to be mised ini^ 
years, fbf the completion of the mrhole improfiemewta 
pr'esented ;-^hat an arrangement was afterwards made, 
in 1805, for appointing propi^ persons to curvey aa4 
lay out the imprQvementa-«*^and to auiborise die Lord 
Xjieutenant to advance the amount of the eiqpense out 
e£ the consolidated fund, to be expettdad woeUy^ if 
tieoessi^, &)j[ the speedy completion of ijie worit ;*^ 
Am whole to' be levied^ and f^epaid in eix yeMim with* 
out interest, if the Grand Jury difla{^roved of the 
^ first eurvey, a m*«urvey was to be oedened 8<«*-by the 
act of 1806, the intention of the preoediug pi^ seems 
to have been greatly altered-^^Gmnd Juries might ap« 
point a surveyor to make a r««survey, and adopt the 
imfntyrement recommended by such eunreyor, provided 
it wasnot less level, longer, or moreexpen$i^:-'^y 
4be latter act^ it is not imperative to adopt eitlier tiM^ 

MS 
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survey, or re-sunrey, for both may be rgected ; but it 
contains provisions to forward the completion of such 
improYements as they may adopt :— the arrangements 
virere still farther extended by the act of J813, by 
v^hich the amount of tlie damages may be considered 
as part of the expense to be advanced from the trea* 
0ury, and levied off the county at large ; and other 
clauses in the same k:t tend to &cilitate the exeo^im 
of the work by contract. The aumj excellent road^ 
tvhich have been designed, and the number abeady 
made, under the provisions of this act, are sufficient 
proof how beneficial the results have been— which could 
not have been the case without a similar arrangement. 
I shall add a few remarks, why, in my opinion, 
it has not proved even still more advantageous ; aud 
suggest some amendments to obviate the defects that 
at present exist in the system, which 1 do, with the 
greatest deference to those well-informed persons who 
originally promoted the present arrangement; without 
arrogating to myself any superior discernment. What; 
^ I shall state, is the result of many years experience 
while employed under the authority of his Majesty's 
Post-Masters General, in many counties in Iretandy 
in laying out new lines and. improvements on the Post- 
roads; during which time I have had opportunities of 
ascertaining the defects and abuses which have prevent- 
ed many of the surveys presented, from being properly 
executed, in a manner, correspondent (o the trouble 
bestowed in designing them, &c. ; and, in particular, 
my knowlege of the arguments which Grand Juries 
generally urge against adopting the surveys, whidi 
objections are continuing to render them more reluc- 
tant to present new lines of road or iniprovements, 
(laid before them by order of the.Post-Mastjeia 
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General,) although much wanted in many places, 
which . objections, I presume, may, in a great mea- 
«iTre, be obviated, so as to ensure new lines being 
more ft^uently adopted in future, and with equal 
advantage to the public. 

The Post-Masters General very properly confided 
the nomination of the engineers, and the whole super- 
intendence of the surveys, &c., to Major Alexander 
Taylor, who conducted' the Great Military Road 
through the mountains of Wicklow in so able and 
judicious a manner, and under whose active direction 
the streets of the city of Dublin have been rendered 
so excellent; and it is owing to his attention to 
the Post-road surveys, that the arrangement for 
them has been rendered so effective ; — ^his instructions 
to the persons employed, and the manner in whiich 
he directs the maps, sections, plans, &c. to be con- 
structed, and the estimates formed, reflect great credit 
oh his professional discernment, and integrity of; 
character. To prevent and obviate any neglect or de- 
ficiency on the part of the persons selected by him to 
make the surveys, &c.^ when the persons so appointed, 
liave designed what they consider the best lines of 
improvement. Major Taylor inspects such survej^s anci' 
designs on the ground previous to their making out 
the affidavits for the presentments, and serving the 
notices upon the occupiers of the land through which 
the intended roads are to be earned ; and also previous 
to the paying fully up the surveyors' allowances for 
their labour : and if on such inspection he is of opinion,- 
that the best lines which tlie circumstances of the 
ground afibrded have not been adopted, the sur- 
veyors must, at their own expense, survey such other 
lines as Major Taylor may prefer, andniak^ the maps 
and estimates at their own expense also. 
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The'Post-^Toad nMtps we calculaled to afford the , 
moBt minale information to the gentlemen of the 
Gmiid Juries, in forming an opinion of the diffi^rent 
lines of road submitted to them for their inspectioa 
and approval : profiles or sections of the old or present 
roads aro added, as well as of the new or proposed 
4ineS| which show, at one view, the diflference of eleva- 
tioi^ or levelness ; such profiles being drawn on the 
mai^in of ttie maps ; and the rate of rise and fall, of 
each slope or inclined plane, marked on them. The 
maps contain the names and boundaries of baronieS| 
and of town lands ; also the number of perches .in 
length through each ; the proprietor' namesj distin* 
guishing the dt£ferenl holdings which the road ia ia« 
tended to pass through, with the occupiers' names^ 
afid the quantity of ground intended to be taken from 
each. 

And in order to form correct estimates of the ex* 
pense of making or repairing of tile road«^ particular 
regard is had to the description and inequalities of thtf 
ground, wlieiber hard or soft, and of what descrip* 
lion of hardness or softness, with regard to the soil ;«— 
ih the hard ground, whether stone, gravd, sand, or 
clay, and of what quality, whether lime-«toAe, befi* 
stone^ grat^ite, &c* In the soft ground, whether bog, 
Mid of what depth, or partly bog, and partly clay^ 
sand, &c. ; and what distance it will be required to 
carry the materials, such as stone or gravel, to make 
or repair tlie road ; as upon t)ie carriage, the expense, 
in a great measure, depends-^all of which are essential 
to form correct estimates. 

Attention is also bestowed to prevent the roads he« 
ing injured by water, particularly on tlie sides of hills 
or mountains, by estimating for proper sewers or pav^ 
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Bients^ and with regard to ihe best sites for bridges — 
wth the expenses of foundations*— the quantity or 
masonry, by the perch, according to the distance 
and cost of materials, labour, &c. The forming, 
levelling, and draining each different portion or qua- 
lity of surface, is estimated separately t — the ditches^ 
foot-paths, &c. and the number of loads of mate-: 
rials to each perch, of 7f cwt. each load, Yaried ac» 
-cording to the quality of the surface ; the gravel to 
be screened, so as to carry out no sand or stones larger 
tlian 3f inches in diameter, or to have them broken to 
that size. Working from an estimate formed from 
such data, must be of great advantage to an overseer, 
as his attention may be directed entirely to the num« 
ber, weight, and quality of the loads, and to placing 
them properly on the road : no other method could 
furnish him with the same knowlege, and at the same 
time free him so perfecdy fmm all disputes with the 
contractors, or those who may be employed to carry, 
the materials. 

In order to obviate the general cause of new linee 
of road being incomplete, from an anxious wish to 
combine the new and old lines, from mistaken ideas 
of economy, JMbjor Taylor^s instructions contain the 
following — ^^ that when ^the surveyor is-perambukting 
and inspecting the ground for designing new lines, he 
will divest himself entirely of any attachmait to 
proximity to the old road, and choose the best line 
fi)r the road from post town to post town, according 
to the Post-road act, except when the difference dT 
advantage to the road would be small, and the dif- 
ference of the expense of making great." 

As it rested with the Post-Masters General, to de- 
^rmine through what post towns the mails should be 
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conveyed, by coaches, &c. it was of great importance, 
that the appointment of engineers should originate 
with them, as there was less probability that any mo- ' 
tives likely to defeat the object would influence the 
appointment — and the result has justified the propriety 
of this part of the arrangement ; and it was also 
of importance, that impartial engineers should be 
employed to examine the country where any road is 
intended to be laid out, so that they might be able to 
tu:commodate the new lines to local circumstances, 
without partial or private interests to supersede 
public advantage. Temporary inconveniences are 
sometimes unavoidable, but they ought to give 
way to what is permanent: too many roads have 
been made to deviate from their proper course, from 
the narrow-sighted policy of individuals. I believe 
there is no department in which there hag been less 
complaint of public advantages being injured by pri-' 
vate influence, than in any of th6 numerous survey* 
v^hich have been made under the superintendence of 
Major Taylor; and his inspections, of every line, 
would have prevfented any such collusion or bias on 
the part of the surveyor. The complaints have more 
generally been of a contrary kind : persons of more 
liberal minds would scarcely give credit to the con- 
tumely which road engineers often receive for doing 
their duty. On a recent occasion, 1 experienced the 
disrespect of some individuals, who were weak enough 
to use their endeavours to defeat my private pursuits, for 
the vei'y reasons for which more generous friends have 
interested themselves in my behalf, in a manner which 
merits, and has, my most sincere gratitude. For 
the opinion and disrespect of those who may choo.se 
to take ofifence at ray refusing to compromise what 
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X consider to be the conscientious discharge of my 

. public daty, I shall always, I trust, feel indifference and 

contempt. This foible, however, is not peculiar to 

,duB side of the Irish Channel. Mr. C. Abercrombie, 

^whqae practice as a road engineer, in different parts 

.of Great Britain, was more extensive than that of any 

.other person, and who was as remarkable for his 

.integrity of character, as his professional abilities in 

this branch of civil engineering; in his letter to Sir 

.John Sinclair, on the subject of roads, (which found a 

place among the documents investigated by the com« 

mittees of the House of Commons, on the highways 

of England, &c.,) proposed, that a compulsory clause 

should be inserted in road bills, ,with respect to 

the direction and level of roads — from their being so 

.ofien made jobs of; and the manly manner in which 

.he speaks of the conduct of interested individuals, is 

• highly meritorious. 

But it is time I should advert to the causes which 
' have prevented the roads surveyed and laid out 
.under the Post-road acts, in Ireland, from being fre« 
quently executed and completed in a proper manner. 
.From the sketch which has been given of the sys- 
tem or arrangement, it would appear, that nothing 
bad been omitted to give full effect to the measure. 
. The arrangement may be considered so far com- 
.plete, that the business is brought before the Grand 
Juries in a way to afibrd them every satisfactory infor- 
mation, and to ensure the money being presented, 
when they choose to adopt the designs ; but here any 
farther connection of the engineers with the business 
and completion of the works, ceases ; they have no &r- 
ther control ; . the execution of the work is left entirely 
to such persons as the Grand Juries may appoint as 
Overseers^ &c. 
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Many t^ th^ new roads pr^sdnted under ttie Posit 
rond ACift, have been either ifliproperly eiceCttted, nr tft 
ft most uiineceftsftry expense, owing to the ignomnee 
or dishoneety of the overseers appointed. That pe^ 
«ons who had acquitted tbemseWes with credil, tti 
isxecuting works under the inconsiderable presenl<* 
inents commonly granted for county works, dbould be 
inadequate to conduct works on a much larger tieaks 
und more regular system, is not surprising. Many 
lines of road have been marred in the execution^ fiom 
a wish to benefit every individual occupier through 
whose land the roads are carried, by allowing them 
to make the portions through their holdings. Thfit 
the tenants should be benefited and employed, by the, 
making of any roads in their neighbourhood, is most 
reasonable, and ought always to be attehded to whem 
it can be made compatible with the public adtan* 
tage ; but it is impossible to obuun a road properly 
made, where the work is parcelled out among a 
number of tenants, particularly in those patta of 
the country where the fitrms are small ; finr in exe- 
cuting roadd on a large scale, it is often requisite 
to remove quantities of earth from One place to ano* 
ther, in order to reduce the declivities, vrhich •cannot 
be property <lone when left to the individual exertions 
*of the occupierft of the hoMiAfifs, who will, of course, 
execute their own portion witliout regard to the gene- 
iral advantage. It is impossible to divide the most 
correct estimate into such tninute portions ; and if k 
^€^ more so, the incapacity of the overseers to do it, 
prevents the persons employed being fairly repaid fer 
tii^ir labour ; while some have a great deal more than 
what they ought, otiiers have too little. Those who 
^nd tbpy hi|ve a bad baif^Mn^ Afe ffeladant to finish 



thdir portions ; by this means, amidst negfect, jgno** 
ranee, fraud, and discontent, tho works are driajed, 
ittid only finished in a most incomplete manner. 
VYxtsit are circumstances Mrhich have not only pre* 
Irented the indiirildual lines being properly made, but 
(la^e rendered Grand Juries yery reluctant to grant 
presentments for other roads of the same kind, seeing 
that those already presented hate not been executed int 
a manner equal to the expense^-and an expense^ 
which, fit>m mismanagement or fmnd, or both, is un-^ 
tlmked, from die additional sums required to mak& up 
the deficiencies arising fi'om tliese causes. In order^ 
thet^fbre, to ensure the roads being promptly and 
properly made^ and the money judiciously expended, 
the general oversight should be committed to the 
engineer who designed them, who must, of course, be 
more competent than any other, for such ofersigfat ; 
nor would this be attended with Very considerable ex- 
pense, in the first instance ; for if they had any power 
ill selecting competent working oYerseers, their occa* 
Hional attendance would be sufficient, and at the 
MsizeSH-a small per centage, or an equitable allow* 
ance, by the day^ &c. might be fixed for the engineer's 
trouble. 

Another reason why the Post-road surreys haye 
been less firequently adopted than they would hate 
been, is the great expense occasioned by the unneces^ 
fcary width to which they must extend, under the 
Bmitation of the acts. We have seen, in the preced* 
h^ pages, that the statutable width of roads was from 
time to time extended, as traffic ifncreased ; but with 
all due deference to the original ftamers of the Post- 
road acts, the limited width, (vk. forty-two feet in the 
t^ear,) is utmece^ai7 in many parts \ indeed^ tmleis 
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on the roads very much frequented, and in the neigb* 
bourhood of towns, &c., that width is too great. 

Somti remarks on the, loss atcming from roads 
being wider than necessary, were given in Section III, 
page. 136. ^^ It is obvious,'* says a late writer,/^ that 
roads ought to be wide and strong in proportion to 
their vicinity to great towns, mines^ and manufacto* 
Ties. As they approach the capital, they should be 
wider and stronger than elsewhere. When a nuni'r 
ber of roads leading to, a great city combine and fall 
into one, the road from that juncture should be pro*« 
portionably solid and capacious." Although con8ider<r 
able loss is occasioned by the unnecessary width oC 
roads in every case, yet it is more particularly so 
where the road has to be cut through- rocks, along 
Bteep banks, &e. by which the expense is augmented 
in a very increased ratio to the width ; the expense of 
bridges and gullets are also greatly increased by unne- 
cessary widths. lam of opinion, that considerable 
advantage would be derived from the limitation of the 
Post-road acts being reduced from forty-two feet to 
tlurty*two &et in the clear, where the same shall be 
considered sufficient. I know many cases, where the 
survey laid before the Grand Jury, by order of the 
Post-Masters General, would have been presented and 
jmade, if they had been reduced to thirty two feet in 
the' clear; one Grand Jury did present a Post-road at 
,tbis width, considiering that it was no material infringe^ 
inent on the act, when it was quite sufficient for the 
district in which tlie road was intended to be made^ 
and when the expense (^making it forty-two feet, was 
an insuperable obstacle to its not being made. But 
some persons who were interested in opposing th^ 
^line being carried in the intended direction, traversed 
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the presentment for not being according to the 8ta«« 
tutes^ and the project was, of course, given up, with 
little probability of being again attempted, until they 
shall be warranted in availing themselves of the ad- 
vance of the money from the public treasury, to make 
a road thirty- two feet wide in the clear. 

It is necessary to advert to a third reason why the 
Post-road surveys have not been always adopted, (par- 
ticularly those which are carried near the confines of a 
county,) which is, that the Grand Juries are not only 
unwilling to incur the expense in the first instance, 
but of the great annual cost ever after in keeping a 
line dT mail coach road in repair, which they conceive 
could not be productive of adequate benefit. Objec« 
tions of this kind can only be obviated, by allowing the 
.counties who are at the expense of such roads, to erect 
turnpikes on them, for levying- tolls to keep them in 
repair: indeed, the leading lines of road in every 
part .of the country, ought, perhaps, to be kept in 
repair by tolls. Turnpikes, as already remarked in 
page S@^ are the most equitable system by which the 
principal roads of the country could be maintained, as 
no tax can operate with more justice and equality 
)han that of turnpikes, since all who are benefited by 
them, strangers as well as others, must contribute 
toward their support ; the neighbouring lands, which 
now unequally bear the expense of making and keep- 
ing them in repair, would be freed, in a great lUiea-* 
sure, from so heavy a burthen. That every county 
must be materially benefited by the roads leading 
through it, is very evident; but the justice of many 
counties maintaining roads for the conveyance of 
traffic, and of travellei's, to the extreme parts of 
the kingdom^ in which they may not be much 
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interested, is very questionable. If tuynpikes could be 
erected on the roads, after being properly made at the 
expense of the county, to keep them in proper vepair, 
I am confident, from the opinions I have heard from 
leading members of Grand Juries, many lines of 
road would be made vrith advantage to the parti« 
cular counties, and the public in general; and the 
expense of obtaining road acts, should be lessened^ 
vvhich, from the many fees to official persons, is a 
most material obstacle to any arrangement of diiff kind 
being adopted* See Appendix. (S3.) 

If the remarks which have been oflered, are correct, 
it follows, that in order to &cilitate the extension 
of new roads, under the Post- road system, persons^ 
properly qualified, are wanted to superintend the exe« 
cution of the work, and the expenditure of the mone]^ 
•*— that the roads should be allowed to be made of a 
less width than is at present specified in the acts — and 
that after being made, turnpikes should, in some case% 
at]east, be erected, to defray the expense of maintain- 
ing them. Whatever may be urged against the two 
latter suggestions, the want of an effective superiiv* 
jtendeoce is evident. 
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SECTION V. 



Observations tending to prove the Utility of appoint* 
ing. County EwGiNSERSy ^c. in Ireland^ 

JCiVERY human institution has itis inherent defects^, 
vrhich wisdom, although unable to remove^ should 
labour to amend* To search for defects and abuses, 
with, any other object in view than to ascertain the 
means by which they may be remedied, would be an 
ungracious task. An impartial review of the subject 
of the preceding pages, will lead to more important 
conclusions than may have been rendered sufficiently, 
obvious firom my hasty and imperfect illustrations* 
It is evident, liowever, that laws of great intrinsic . 
merit,, are found inadequate to effect the purposes for 
which they were en^ted, and what is still worse, they 
are too often made the source of the very evils they 
were intended to remedy ; for we have 

** Seen our s^tute books such laws comprise, 
'* As legislative wisdom could devise^ 
^ And seen them work, and practically triM, 
** As if it were that Yvisdom to deride.'' 

The chief defects and abuses practised under the 
existing road laws, are solely to be attributed to dis* 
honesty and ignorance : every clause in these laws are 
guarded by oaths, full and distinct; which are too 

N 
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generally conisidered as mere matters of form, ^henr|i 
in &ct, it is upon their being strictly complied witi^- 
that the merits of the^^>resait system can only be 
realized in practice ; and even when they are con* 
Bcientiously observed, the persons to whom the c»» 
penditure is entrusted, often &il from being made the 
dupes of others, or from their being unacquainted 
with the most economical and judicious methods of 
executing the works over which they are appointed 
overseers. 

It IS one of the chief infelicities of this kingdom, 
that the great body of the population are divided intOF 
die poor and the rich, and generally want those in- 
termediate gradations which render the circumstance!^ 
of the neighbouring portions of our empire, in many 
Respects, so superior ; hence, in Ireland, the execu- 
tlon of road works must often necessarily be left, in a 
great measure, to the integrity and ability of person* 
who, althbugh naturally shrewd, have little opportu- 
nity of acquiring any but local information, and front 
the want of a suitable education, to acquire it by 
reading, are totally inadequate to the midertaking'; — 
defects which are not always supplied by resident pro»» 
prietors, or others capable of instructing them. But 
the want of a moral education is not a less material 
defect, as being so essential to ensure that integrity of^ 
character which is of such vast and extensive import- 
ance to the well-being of society, and the want of 
which cannot be supplied by any codiE of laws, bow* 
ever admirably framed ; seeing that the bonds* oT 
society, in a state of civilization, can only be main* 
tained by moral integrity. 

It is true, that thie evil propensities of mankind have 
bten recognised to the fullest extent in those kw»; 
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yet the preTentatives a^inst fraud have been com- 
monly found insufficient. No laws can be framed so 
strict, but that by perjury or chicanery of the unprinci- 
pled, they may be evaded, and their object defeated or 
perverted. As the lower classes constitute the basis 
on which the pyramid of socieV)^ rests, it is of the 
most indispensable utility to ensure the permanence 
and stability of the whole &bric, that every attention 
should be bestowed on their moral improvement. It 
is a fact, not less melancholy than true, that the ob- 
vious melioration which has of late years taken place 
in the condition and circumstances* of the lower classes, 
has not been accompanied by any correspondent im- 
provement in their moral habits ; and the same causes 
which have rendered the wonted operation of former 
laws inadequate to protect the properties and lives of 
the more peaceable and industrious, have rendered 
the obligations o( oaths inadequate, in many cases, to 
ensure the ends for which they dre intended. But 
has it not occurred to the considerate reader, to in- 
quire, why, in this age of improvement and meliora- 
tion, laws framed with such excellent skill are found 
to be ineffectual ? Why, in the course of a growing 
prosperity, which Ireland has certainly experienced, in 
a particular manner, during the last twenty years, 
(see Appendix, SO,) the disorders of society, like 
obstinate diseases in the human frame, require des- 
perate remedies ; imperiously obliging those who hold 
or direct the reins of government, to enact rigorous 
laws, in order to counteract the effects of a frightful 
state of demoralization, in the nineteenth centmy? — 
These, and similar queries, involve considerations of 
vast importance to the statesman, the philosopher, the 
moralist^ and every friend to society. A chief share 
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of the causes which tend to produce this demoFalizatiotii 
n the frequency o( perjury. . It is certainly a grievous 
leflection, that the admirable arrangements for parlia-. 
Bientary r^resentation, which is so proiminent and 
Uivaluable a feature in our constitution, and also the 
arrangements for promoting and maintaining the 
means of communication by roads, so essential td 
|he comfort and improvement of any country, should^ 
in too many respects, be productive of effects so dififer- 
ent from what might be expected. It would becrimi'* 
Hal to conceal, that the frequency of peijury in this 
fDountry, and the consequent results, may be traced to 
the abuse of the laws relative to elections and roads. 
So delicate and distinct is moral perception, that wbea 
It man once swears to what he knows 19 a falshood, 
k will riequire small inducement &r him to swear to 
&lshoods ^erwards^, without remorse. That the 
efi&cts here mentioned are universal, I do not wish to 
insinuate, or that they are confined Co any particular^ 
party; 1 only adduce them^ as being by far too 
common^ It is impossible for any person who hm 
an opportunky of witnessing the criminal and civil 
business at assizes, sessions, &c., not to discover the- 
magnitude and prevalence of the evil of perjury^ 
which is so far from becoming less frequent, that it seems 

• to increase; so alarming is the extent, that judges now 
advert to it in their charges, in the most impressive 
manner. Oaths cannot be entirely dispensed vriihy 
fi)r the want of them might be even worse than the 

' abuse ; but it is evident, that they are rendered too 
familiar by their number ; if restricted to the more 
important concerns, and ministered with more solem-* 

• nity, they would be of greater utility. Some reader* 
may think that I have occupied too great a space in 
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these pages on this subject; but it is necessary to 
fiho^v tbat the present excellent system of Rdad-policfc 
in Ireland, is very frequently rendered ineflfectual, 
from oaths being no longer calculated to answer their 
intention, or to ensure the execution of the laws witft 
sufficient certainty— 

** From the measurer who lays down the chaipy 
*' To him whp grasps the sacrilegious gain ; 
''•Thro' ev'ry stage, on oath, the process speeds, 
** And all the swearers have their sev'ral meeds. 
*^ Hence are confounded, abstract, right and wrong : 
^ Scruples are jests, and morals are a song." 

It has been urged, that although the money is some^- 
ihnes carelessly laid out, that it is only in some few- 
instances that frauds have been committed, ^' as there' 
'^ is no public record in the coutitry of any sucbf 
^^ offences having been tried, and consequently to 
^^ conviction upon such a charge." Such reasoning 
must proceed from a very imperfect k^nowlege of the 
country, or an intention to extenuate abuses which 
oertainly do exist. It is because peijur]( is so sel* 
dom punished, that the evil abounds; were mo^e 
examples made of offenders, it would become less fre-* 
quent. But there are many cases of peijury, in ac- 
counting for the expenditure for county works, which 
can only be discovered by persons whose business 
it shall be to narrowly investigate such works — the 
Grand Jury are strangers to many of the frauds prac- 
tised. Opposition has bfeen sometimes given to prose* 
cutions for perjury, and the culprits screened from the 
grasp of jj^ustice. In one county, an overseer had been 
in the practice of accoimting for roads, and receiving 
the money for the same, when actually not one perch 
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was made or repaired^ a person of some integrity 
thought proper to traverse one of these affidavits, and 
he proved that not a shilling veas expended on the 
work specified in th^ affidavit ; he, of course, pro^ 
secuted the overseer, who was convicted and piUored, 
akhough considerable interest viras used to get hi^ 
sentence mitigated — ^and the prosecutor received so 
much obloquy for his meritorious services, that he 
declined proceeding against others eq^mHy culpable. 
These, it is true, are solitary instances, which might oc<* 
cur under any arrangement, if not controled by a publio 
inspector. 1 have, in several instances, had occasion 
to measure and investigate works, on which, half the 
sum allowed for them was not expended at the time 
they were accounted for ; apd surely the overseers oS 
these were guilty of perjury, and deserved punish* 
ment ; but an individual incure trouble and expense 
by prosecutions of this kind. If an engineer was 
appointed over each county, whose business it would 
be to investigate the expenditure, and prosecute of-, 
fenders, such occurrences wpuld not so often take 
place with impunity. This is the pnly arrangement 
by which the fraudulent expenditure of the publiq 
money can be checked. 

I have devoted this Section to consider the abuses^ 
which, although not generally adverted to, are not the. 
least considerable ; being, in fact, of more extensive 
injury than others which are more easily discovered ; 
yet I am apprehensive I may be considered as viewing 
the dark shades of the picturejin the preceding pages \ 
I have been at some pains to point out the intrinsic 
merits of the present system. In endeavouring to 
exhibit a correct view of the present subject, it is not 
easy to avoid seeming contradictions ; it was already 
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mentioned, that in many parts of Ireland the execu- 
•tion of the county works must necessarily be left tb 
persons of little intelligence and education ; for thte 
^accounting overseers are not always literate per- 
sons, as the statutes require, capable of writing their 
names to the affidavits which they must swear — I have 
known that to be done by a second person. In many 
parts of the country, intelligent persons are employed 
as overseers, but such are not every where to be' found. 
I wish to call the reader^s attention to one class of 
persons, who are the means of much fraudulent ex- 
penditure in some parts of the country. The want 
of a more numerous and respectable middle class, was 
noticed as one of the mis&rtunes of this island : the 
persons here alluded to, may be said to form part of 
the middle class, or those who stand between the pro- 
prietors and the more indigent tenantry ; yet they do 
not answer the purposes of that class, as in other 
countries, their number being inconsiderable, and from 
the absence of a numerous class of resident proprietors, 
so essential to the quiet and improvement of the coun- 
try, raise the former much above their proper level, 
And give them opportunities of oppression and extor- 
tion, which could not be otherwise the case. Those 
persons, in various situations, constitute a large pro- 
portion of the half gentry— to their practices, much 
of the distress and consequent discontent of the 
lower classes, are attributable; on whose industry 
they live, and accumulate wealth on the peculation 
and fraudulent expenditure of the public money. 
Such persons have sometimes sufficient influence to^ 
induce members of Grand Juries to procure present- 
ments for the repair of roads over which they have the 
control J sometimes they may have influence to obtain^ 
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being summoned na members themaeWes, in the absence 

,of more respectable ones; but as this does not always 

.occur, they often obtain their interested objects through 

.Grand Juries, or individual members, whom they 

contrive to deceive, as remarked in page 133; the 

mistakes of Grand Juries may be frequendy traced 

to the artifices of such persons, more than to any 

.misconduct in jthe members tliemselves. 

The influence which these persons have with the 
proprietors of estates, is sometimes considerable, from 
their being able to furnish loans, which are often ac-^ 
cumulated by them, from the gains and extortjions made 
on the tenantry of these very proprietors, whose estates 
are thereby in a speedy process to ruin, or, at least, 
cannot be improved, while, the occupiers are kept in 
indigence. Money is advanced on usurious terms;—* 
Rattle, flax, food, &c. are sold by them at exorbitant 
jrates to the indigent tenantry, which could only be 
repaid by enabling the purchasers to make exorbitant 
gains. Obtaining presentments for roads, much to the 
public loss, is the most ready and effectual means of 
being repaid : it rarely Imppens in the neighbourhood 
pf such persons, that the tenantry pocket such undue 
gains arising from the fraudulent expenditure on county 
works— for these task'tnasters wait on the treasurer 
after the assizes, and receive the money ; hence it is, 
the works are even still more imperfectly done than if 
the persons who actually execute them were to derive 
the immediate gain ; for it is not to be supposed, all 
circumstances considered, but that they will be done 
in the most ready and insufficient manner they can; 
There are, at least, a few instances of eyen some 
hereditary proprietors of the soil procuring exorbitant 
rents, or political influence, by nieans of ^^ road pre- 
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sentments;'' that those persons sbourld oppose ihelaur 
dable endeavours of government to remedy s«ch 
»btts^ is not surprising. But that others v^ho are 
«bove such shameful conduct, and do not enjoy such 
gains, and who^etenantry are really injured by those 
Vibuses, in the way jo^t mentioned, should abo oppose 
them, is matter of sincei-e regret ; that they should bb 
«uch strangers to their own immediate interest,, and 
to the real circumstances of the country, and inhabi>- 
tants, from which they derive the means of affluence. 
These are not ideal pictiu^,iOi: the< hasty effusions of 
philantrophic or less worth^ioti^Ungs, but the convic- 
tion of many years* 

Wheie there are resident proprietors^ or active 
agents, the abuses alluded to are unknown, or less 
considerable; but the same practice of extorting ex- 
orbitant prices, from indigent tenants, by means of 
road work, is too general ; and several proprietors 
find considerable difficulty in checking a practice 
«o pregnant with evil, but which the impitovident 
character of their tenants tend too much to continue. 
This extensive source of fraudulent expenditure can 
only be efifectually checked by the appointment qf ' 
resident engineera, who will be capable of scrutinizing 
all county works. — When gains can be obtained by 
perjury, it is necessary to provide some more efl^tual 
check against fraudulent expenditure. 

The very. numerous and extensive frauds practised j 
cannot be detected by Grand Juries. Presentments 
are requested, of the real necessity of which they 
cannot be always acquainted ; and with regard to the 
prices asked, they can seldom be judges; ibrit idin- 
not be supposed, as already remarked, that gentle- 
men of fortune can know all the mechanical Mnuii4 
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of workmen, and mnch less can they ascertain the 
ttctoal expenditure; they must unaToidably trust to 
the mformation of others, yerbally, of on their oath^, 
who in the former case are generally interested in giving 
incorrect information; and it i| tdo evident, oaths 
mxe fiu> from being a cert^n proof in every instance. 
These are facts fully proved, from the unavailing ef- 
fiirts of Grand Juries, to correct such abuses as they 
- discover: thus at one time they refuse to grant many 
different presentments to particular individuals ; and 
Boch persons, in order to obtain their usual number, 
iBquest an increased ni^^!)er at the subsequent assizes. 
At another time, v^hen the Grand Juries consider 
the prices and rates asked, too high, they are in like 
manner raised in proportion, so that they may be sCiN 
considerable, after undergoing the reduction — which 
18 often rendered a matter of course, and applied to 
every presentment. The amount of the queries laid 
before Grand Juries, in most counties, is, therefore, 
often double the amount actually granted: — I have 
known 50 or £60,000 asked, and not one-third grant* 
ed. If frauds were not common, and practised to a 
great extent, would this be the case? or could the 
persons requesting the presentments afford to lose such 
considerable sums as they must do, on the stamps 
of Fleeted presentments ? The confusion arising to 
Grand Juries, from the alternate interference of crimi- 
nal and civil business, precludes the presentments being 
considered with sufficient deliberation, even were the 
Grand Juries more intimately acquainted with their 
merits than they can possibly be. It certainly will not 
be denied, that if no presentments were granted, the 
necessity of which was not certified by a competent 
person who had inspected them ; and that none coukl 
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be accounted for, the execution of which had liot, in 
like manner, been inspected and certified — the case 
would be very different; perhaps, it would not be 
hazarding too much to say, that at least one-third 
jof the present expenditure might be saved. The assist- 
ance which a professional person could render Grand 
Juries, at assizes, would be' ofesseatial service; when 
to this, and the important object of inspecting the 
^Qrks on the ground are iconsidered, the utility of 
£ounty engineers cannot be denied. From the re- 
marks made in detailing the defects and abuses of 
(the present system, in Section III, commencing at 
|)age 132, it will appear in how many respects such 
a county inspector miglit be of the most essential 
utility ; not only would it ensure the roads being pro- 
perly laid out, made, and repaired, and the money 
fairly expended, but various economical aud im- 
proved methods of executing county works might be 
introduced. It is the object pf science tp aid and 
abridge manual exertions, but it cannot be expe^^ted 
that persons wlio follow the beaten track of preoeding 
generations^ can devise or adopt changes, however 
pi*eferable they may be, unless directed and instructed 
by othei^ of more extensive acquirements and ex*^ 
perience. The preservation of the public roads, 
buildings, &c., and the prevenjtion pf nuisances, will 
not be suf&ciently attended to, until the care of them 
13 committed tp some genei^ superintendent. ^- 
The conservators were intended fpr such charges, 
(which so far proves the necessity of such an ap- 
pointment,) and were not in general more com- 
petent itp direct and conduct the works than the persons 
to whom the execution wa^ intrusted : they have' too 
ipaoy engagements of their own, to bestow the neccs-. 
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eary time, which they can so easily evade, as it is not 
made imperative upon them ; and they have too many 
local connections and interests, to be expected, in 
most cases, to act with the necessary impartiality* 

Were a general inspector appointed in each county, 
^th an adequate salary for his trouble, by putting 
the laws, and the established regulations, in fbrce^ 
with constant attendance at first, and the assistance of 
magistrates, &c. he might introduce attention to th6. 
removal of nuisances, and induce tlie pec^e to com^ 
|dy with beneficial regulations. 

^^ It is at present shameful to see the n^lect and 
^ violation of salutary laws — mile-stones wantonly de« 
^ &ced«— heaps of stones left in the middle of the 
^ roads — gates permitted to open from fields across th^ 
^ road — coaches overloaded-^^coachmen drunk or in« 
'' solent-^and numberless petty offences against the 
^ public, and individuals, committed, from the proba«* 
** bility of impunity." Oflences against the excise 
laws, &c., in most cases, are visited with speedy and 
summary justice. May not those against public . pro^ 
perty and convenience be as easily prevented ? 

It has lately been said, '^ no human institution is per^ 
^ feet ; no conduct is free from suspicion, or from the 
^ attacks of ignorance or malice ; but when the excel- 
<^ lent state of most of the roads in Ireland is con-* 
^^sidered, and their cost estimated, it will be found 
^' that this system is far superior to ^ny that ha» 
^ hitherto been attempted in the empire;" That the 
conduct of Grand Juries is often misrepresented, \ 
have repeatedly acknowleged ; and to the merits and 
superiority of the present system in Ireland, I have 
borne ample testimony. But in page 127, I have en- 
deavoured to show that the cost of roads, inlcelandy i» 
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iiot actually so cheap as is generally imagined, and 
have mentioned the circumstances, beside the escd* 
lent systemi which tend to render them so superior^ 
That they cost much above what they ought, is eri* 
dent, from the enormous increase of the funds levied 
fer them, which far exceeds any rise in the price of 
labour, or the progress of improvement which has 
taken place. In 1777, Arthur Young stated the whole 
expense of roads throughout the kingdom, to be only 
about ^140,000, annually ; and in page 116, his ac- 
count of their extent and excellence, at that time, is 
mentioned— the sums granted in ' several individual 
counties, of late years, have been equal to one-fourth of 
that amount. The whole Grand Jury expenditure m 
stated, I believe, at one million annually, or one-thirdof 
the entire revenue of the kingdom — ^£600,000 of thai 
fium, at least, may be estimated as being expended on 
public works — the expense of criminal prosecutions, 
maintenance of prisoners, Sec, making up the remain- 
'ing j^400,000. If the public accounts of the coua- 
'ties are investigated for the expense of their works 
alone, in the course of the last twenty years,' it wiU 
appear very evident, that it has increased mudi 

* beyond what any increase of traffic, &c. could have 
required. See Appendix, (24). The most remaric- 
able increase is subsequent to 1807, when the e& 

-fects of the war had enabled the country to meet, 

'6uch an augmented expenditure. The sudden de- 

' pression of agriculture, in 1816, induced the Grand 

Juries to be less liberal, and, of course, the sums 

presented for county works were less. The partial 

revival of trade, in the present year, has again encou- 

• raged Grand Juries to enlarge the grants for county 
' worksi But it cannot be expected that the coun** 
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ties can bear the same heavy tax in future, that they 
could during the continuance of the war, when the 
price of agricultural produce was so high. On th^ 
extension and maintenance of the public roads, 
much of the prosperity of Ireland depends ; for, as 
already remarked in page 123, that prosperity will be 
in proportion to the cheapness with which her produce 
tan be brought to a British or a foreign market. 
Therefore, as the same liberal grants cannot be a& 
forded, it is necessary to ensure the moiiey being 
expended to the greatest advantage, and by relieving 
the tenants as much as possible from such tax, i0 
enable them the better to pay their rent, and to ex* 
pend their capital on permanent , improvements, bb 
well as to enable them to contribute to other taxes^ 
on the payment of whicb^ the national credit at 
present depends. 

It is the duty of every government to watch over 
' public arrangements, and endeavour to remedy abuses* 
In most countries on the continent of Europe, in 
China, &c. the executive power always charge^ it- 
self with the care and control of the Road-police^ 
because a considerable share of the revenue of the 
state arises from a land tax, which increases with the 
increase of improvements, and which the extension and 
maintenance of the public roads is so essential to pro- 
mote. Fortunately, in these kingdoms, the state reve« 
nues are collected in a way less grievous to the sub- 
ject ; but it is not less the duty of government to see 
that the money levied for public benefit is properly ap- 
plied, more particularly when it is raised and expended 
under the control of public bodies, in the election of 
whom, the contributors to the tax have no vote. Al* 
though such a mode is not quite ia unison yvith i^^ 
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t}uEiaretic principle of the British constitotioo, y^ I aA 
&,r from thinking that any los9 accrued Co the public or 
individuals; on the contrary, when well direQtedj it i» 
of vast advantage, and the abuses which unavoidably; 
creep into local and provincial administrations, ane not 
so great as those \\\ the expenditure of a great enipire^ 
and which are more difficult to be remedied* It has* 
been said^ that it is of little consequence how much. 
county tax is levied and misapplied, as the money cir«, 
culates in the county ; but is this shallow reasoning*^. 
for whatever is taken from the industrious^ and ^ven 
to the improvident, is of most extensive injury; beings 
in fact, a means of retarding industry, on which all 
national pix)sperity permanently depends. 

Other important consequences, beside the mere im- 
provement of the means of communication, are there* 
fere involved in the appointment of some eSective 
controlling and superintending power, likely to ensure 
a more judicious and economical expenditure of th^ 
county tax. 

Many oppose the intended appointments, from 
an apprehension that proper persons may not be 
selected; certainly if this was to be the case, the 
utility and intentions of the measure^ would not be ob- 
tained. The manner in which they are ordered to be 
selected in the act, is intended to prevent amy injudi- 
cious appointment. It is upon this being scriipnloiisly 
adhered to, that the measure can be rendered efl^ctive^ 
We are not to suppose, that the public spirited [per- 
sons, who have so laudably devised and bronglit it 
forward, would act so inconsistently, as to alk)W 
any sinister motives to influence the appointments. 
If they are properly made, the beneficial efl^ts will 
soon be evident, and acknovvle^ed by every person^ 
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waiesB those interested in the abuses intended to be re« 
medied. Many plausible and ihgehtous arguments have 
been advanced against the proposed appointments^ and 
the late act of the imperial legislature, for this purpose^ 
which I have noticed in the Appendix, (95<^36.) Ar 
impartial reviev^ ci the reasoning and fiu^ts adduced 
in the preceding pages, will, I presume, show the ne- 
dessity of such an arrangement, if judiciously carried' 
hdo effect^ by the appointment of persons properly 
qualified to act as County Engikebbs; it being 
of the utmost importance to the future improvement 
and prosperity of IRELAND^ which fonos so iu% 
vaiuftble a portion of the 

BRITISH EMPIRE. 
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Note I. — Page 1. 

AxTOvnfi Itkr B&iTAKiAEvif, or Anioninus* Itinerary of Britain* 
Thet part of this curious and valuable remain of antiquity, which re»- 
pects Britain, south of Severtu* wall, is divided into 15 itinera or 
routes, containing in all about 146 stages, from 5 to 36 miles in length, 
•ach. 



Note 9> — Page 2. 



<i 



By the law of the twelve tables at Rome,*' says Blackstone, 
*' where a man had the right of way over an other's land, if the road 
was out of repair, he who had the right of way might go over any part 
of Ae land he pleased ; which was the established rule in public as weU 
as private ways, and the law of England, in both cases, seems to cor- 
respond with the Roman.*' But Mr. Christian, in his notes on Bluck- 
itone's Commentaries, remarks, that ** Lord Mansfield took notice ot 
the inaccuracy of this passage, in the case of Taylor v. Whitlitad^ 

O 
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Dong. 71«, in which it wai detennined, that if » man hw a right of 
way over another's land, unless the owner of the land is bound by pre- 
scripUon, or his own grant, to repair the way, he cannot justify going 
OTer the adjoining land, when the way is impassable by the overflowing 
of a river ; btU ifpubUc highways arejbunderous, passengers are jut" 
tified from principles <if necessitt/t in turning oui upon the land next 
the road.** 

Notes. — VageS. 

The Roman ways in Britain were sometimes styled streets.—'* We 
have/ottr notable ones in England,*' says Dugdale, ** andenfly called 
chinUni qtiotuor, and entitled to the privileges of pax reffs.** 

Note 4f. — Page 7. 

There is no reason to suppose that such customs, &c. were practiced 
among the Angh Saxons. Canute, the Dane, when he ascended the 
English thone, imposed the service of heriot* in addition to the trinoda 
necessUasi but in 1051, he negociated a treaty with the emperor, 
Conrad II. and Randolph III. the last king of Arlees, in person, at 
Borne, that all his subjects in England and Denmark, should be free 
from all toll and customs in passing through their territoriet> — Henry's 
History ^Britain* 

Note 5. — ^Page 8. 

The Statutes of Marlbridge <* forblddeth distress to be taken in any 
of the high ways or common streetB."-^J)ugdale. 

9 

Note 6.— Page 9. 

Bridges were sometimes erected, and roads opened, from ottentatioiii 
or more worthy motives, by some opulent individuals; many bishops 
abbots, and other rich ecclesiastics, out of the immense revenues tfacgr 
had engrossed, or by extraordinary exactions of labour from their vassal 
tenantrv — ^in some instances,, lands were even endo>ved for the maiata* 
nance of such bridges. In the middle ages, building bridges found % 
distinguished place in the catalogue of religious acts, probably as tend- 
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in^ to the preservation of Uvea, of whom numbers were frequently lost^ 
in crossing rivers, by dangerous ferries and fords. In fact, io wards the 
close of the 12th century, a regular order of hospetallers was founded 
by St Benezet, at Avignon, in France, under the denomination of j>on- 
tificerSf or bridge-builders, to whom all matters relative to bridges^ 
ferriea* &c. were committed* 

Note 7.— Page 13. 

Under the ftudal system, the kii^dom was divided into many small 
princtpaiities, the proprietors being, in lact, sovereigns within their own 
territories, only obeying thehr own sovereign, when it suited their con- 
▼enienoe or pleasure. They were anxioiis to be delivered from exac- 
tions dMBsdves, but ready, on most occasions, to practice them on 
lh«ir own dependants and otheia; for althouj^ the charter of king 
John conferred additional security to the free$ it gave no liberty to the 
slave. Hence we find that the great barons and bishops, those mighty 
champions of liberty, continued to exact the customs oipeusage, tailage^ 
pontage, &c. as already mentioned. The truth is^ that many of the 
caisdes of the great baron% were often Httle better than dens of thieves 
and robbers, who extorted money firom all who fell into their handa. 
When the inhabitants of cities and towns had occasion to tiansport 
their wares through the country, they were obliged to oouit the do* 
mency of those imperious chieftaina, at to purchase their ^ntaction 
tigthun fkecbooCer^ by su b na t ting to pay such imposkaeiifl. 

Note 8.—Page 14. 

« 

The Coroeet, or police of the roads in France, were^ annually, the ruin 
of many fauodreds of farmers, being as frequently employed on works 
to porpetuata' the name, and to gratify the caprice or vanity of some 
fiivourite minister, as for the real and necessary advantage of the coun- 
tiy ; and like the laiUies, &c. were imposed on the tiert etet only, the 
nobility and clergy being equally exempt from them. Hence die corvees 
were considered one of the feudal oppresssons, which gave rise to the 
revolution. We are told that more than 300 farmers were reduced to 
beggary^ in filling up one vaU in Lorrain, It is true <that the magni- 
fioant roads in Languedoc, were not done by corvees ; but their was an 
jigartioa in lvqpii$ tha loon^i not &x short of them^ for it was raised 
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by tatllest and in making the ascessment* lands held by a noble tenure 
were so much eased, and others held by a base one, were burthened ; 
while one held by the former* paid only 300 livres, one of the same 
extent, held by aplebian, paid 1400livres! — Toung*$ France, 4[C* 
For the change which has taken place, see Lady Morgan's Frances 

Note 9 — Page 21. 

'* With respect to the breadth of wheels, it may, in general, be as- 
serted, that the broader the wheel, the l)etter for the road 3 and, within 
certain bounds* the narrower the wheel, the better for the carrier. — The 
proper and fair object of public regulation should be, to permit the 
carrier to use what ' wheels and what carriages^ and to employ what 
number of horses he pleases, provided he does not injure the rood more 
than the toll or contribution which he pays can repair "^—Edgeivortk 
on Wheel Carriages. 

Note 10.— Page 22. 

There is no system of Scotish laws extant^ before that of David I. wh» 
began his reign in 1 124. The earlier, indeed, most of the Scotish kings 
did not bestow much attention on domestic improvement. Between 
frequent wsan with England, and contests for the crown, they had not 
leuure to attend to the internal police of the iungdom ; and the mino- 
rities were longer and more frequent, than ever happened in any ^ther 
kingdom. Of six successive princes, from Robert, to James VI. not one 
died a natural death ; and of ten princes, from Robert Bruce, to James 
VI. seven of these were called to the throne, while they were minors 
and almost infants. Had not James I, " fallen on evil days," and* suf- 
fered by assassins* he would have been the Alfred of Scotland.-^'* His 
love of peace, of justice, and elegance, would have rendered his schemes 
successful ; and instead of perishing, because he attemped too much, 
a grateful people would have applauded and seconded his eflbrts, to re> 
form and to improve them.** 



Note 11.— Pajre 26. 



o 



The Highland and Lowland districts of Scotland are so dissimilar, 
in respect to surface, and other circumstances, that the line of demar> 
aation may be said to be drawn by nature, and has been properly ob- 
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•erred, in framing fhe excise laws^ &c. While the latter districts arft 
«xxupied by the descendants of Saxon tril>es, the former are occupied by 
those of Celtic origin, still very dissimilar in theur manners and habits* 
It is not probable that the Romans ever had any permanent settlement 
in the Highlands ; and in the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
they were still without roads, by which troops and warlike stores could 
be easily conveyed, the country being mostly occupied in pasture. 
The English government, in order to subdue the clans who had ad- 
herred to the fortunes of the Stewarts, vrisely employed their troops^ 
under the directions of General Wade, in constructing mUitary roadst 
through the Highland passes and glens ; which, besides answering the 
immediate object, have promoted the subsequent dvilizatSon of the 
inhabitants. The landed estates which were then forfeited, instead of 
being disposed of to the favourites of government, as was the case in 
Ireland, under similar circumstances, part was wisely and fortunately 
reserved, as a fund for the improvement of harbours, roads, &c For a 
number of years, part of this fimd, aided by parliamentaiy grants, has 
been expended in constructing bridges, and in extending roads through 
the Highlands, &c. under the direction of experienced engineers. The 
Commissioners of Highland Roads and Bridges* employ an Inspector, 
and such superintendants and overseers as are found requisite. The 
Counties through which such roads are carried, contribute three^fourths 
of the expense of keeping them in repair; the remaining one-fourth 
is included in the expense of the empire. The Commissioners of 
supply, for each County, ascess the taxt and appcunt surveyors and 
clerks, and a report on the state of these roads and bridges, is annu- 
ally laid before Parliament. 



Note 12 — Page 33. 

TheJoUoufing is a nsdtUion %fthe same Committee :— - 

" Resolved, — That it is the opinion of this Committee, that for the 
purpose of obtaining such important objects, it appears to be expedient 
to appoint a Parliamentary commission, invested with authority to in- 
quire into the present state of the roads ; the mode in which they are 
now managed ; the means by which they may be improved ; the errors 
which may be corrected ; and the improvements which may be made 
in the construction of wheel carriages, &c. and in general, into every 
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I tending to fiMiUtete and advance the interibr eemmuiuca- 
turn of the country : And that a report of such partieulan should be 
Jaid, bgr such commissioners) annually, before his Miyesiy* and both 
houses of Parliament." 

Note IS.-^Page 3S» 

iStofvte ef Wtnlon, 15 JSdward I.—" Highways from one marked* 
•* town to another, shall be enhu^sed, so that there be neither dihe» tre^ 
" nor bush, whereby a man may lurk to do hurt} within two hundred 
** ttft of ^ther side.*' — This statute was not to extend to mket and other 
great trees; and if the lord did not abate the dikes, underwood, and 
bushes he was answerable for any robberies and murder, which were 
committed, and fined at the king's pleasure ; and if the lord was not 
able to fell the underwood, the country was to aid him. 

Note 14«r-^Ptg« 87. 

the English, at this day, are not a less neqiectable nation, be- 
cause Caesar found the aboriginal natives little better than barbarians, 
whose only covering was the skins of beasts — ^and as ignorant of their 
origin as Cherokees or Mohawks. — ^We mUst, therefore^ smile at the 
childish anxiety, evinced by late writers, who assert not only the su- 
perior civilization^ but even the greatness and splendour of the ancient 
Irish — ^perhaps, in fact, little more than the golden age of bards, whose 
trade, in every country, was fiction* But, be this as it may, the well 
informed Sir William Petty, with greater probability, " saith, that there 
" is, at this day, no monument or real argument, that when the Irish 
" were first invaded, they had any tolerable knowledge of the arts 
" dvil or militaiy.** Indeed, the lows and customs which had been 
long prevalent were, of all others, the most inimical to improvement of 
any kind. Taaffe. acknowledges the inferiority of the Irish, to the 
invaders, in those arts ; even the submission to Henry Plantegenef^ 
which has been styled a conquest of the kingdom^ is alone sufficient to 
prove the infancy both of civil and military arts in Ireland^ arts which 
were then, at a very low ebhr •▼en in Britain. 

Noxs 1^— -Page 3d. 

It would appear, fmrn the following historical anecdote, and many 
tfOftn of a dmHar kind, that the eiactions were not confined to the 
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laity «lone; '*fbr in 1355, William de Rosse, dbbot of DiinVrodf, 
county of Wexford, was indicted, witii two others, for stopping waA 
robbing, of half a mark, and two horses, value 40s. Thomas HeolyOf 
a monk of Tintem.^-The same De Roase was diarged 
offence^ of the same kind.*' 



NoTs 10«-*>P^e 40. 

The passes named by Baron Fing,1mo> w«re as foUa«r% vis.^— 

** Downe, Callibre, the Newe-ditch, the passes to Powerscour^ Gki^- 
''kry, BaUamore in Foderth, Goinge to Kearnes Le Bflge, Strenanlo- 
** ragh, Poleroounty, Branwallehengry, Morterston, two passes in Fre« 
* more^ O'Morye's country ; the passes of Ferneynobegane, Kilkmark^ 
" Kelly- Balleoower, Tagherneiine, two passee in Kabry, the passes of 
** Brahon, Juryne, Killkorky, the Lagha and Ballatra, . Carryconnell 
^ and KiUaghmore ; three passes in Oriore, one by Donegal], another 
** by Faghert, and the third by Omere, BaUaghkinei and Bollaghner**— 
Marmot Mibemica, 



Note 17.— Pages 55, 79. 

By the 9d of George II. c. 16^-«-*'Peraona liable t» npair the 
Roads, were yearly to apply two day$ ^the Statute Work, on the TuTB* 
pike Road, and only be chargeable for four days, on the other Roada»" 
By the 25d Geo, II. many excellent regulations r^tive to Turnpike 
Roads, were enacted. 

By the Idth and 20th George III. c. 4-» Grand Juries, at As- 
sizes, may receive proposals for building bridges, without expence to 
the County, to be de5'ayed by tolls. Plans and estimates of the ex- 
pence, and a schedule of the tolls intended to be levied, to be laid 
before them, at the same time. Such proposals, &c. having been posted 
on the County Court- House door, &c. ten days before the Assizes^ 
the Grand Jury may make any reduction on the tolls, and after making 
the agreement, the Judge of Assize may confirm it — Persons aggrieved 
|)y such erection, may traverse the presentment, and a Jury ascertain 
the damages \ but the bridge must amount to of 500, and no tolls toba 
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fktn until it it JiAJwd, and that «mn cipfndfii. After 41 jean, tiw 
Giaad Jvxy maj paj to Ac ownen of the tolls, the original nHmey ex- 
pended in building audi Imdge^ to be presented off the county at 
laige^ and the tolls to cease. 

The toili^ on many tunqake roads in Irdbnd* were not sufficient 
to enaUe tiie Trustees to expend money, in altering the lines, or making 
new ones, in more oonrenient dilections— therefore^ by the 45th of dm 
present Reign, c. 45, when tun^ikc roads are surveyed, under the 
autfaori^ of the post road acti^ as in Section HI. and maps, &c. laid 
bdbre the Tmsteei^ adicn they shall obtain the consent of the occupiers 
of the landi^ &e» throng which the intended alterations ^are to be 
carried, by the ndnation of Juries or otherwise the Grand Juries may 
'present the amount of the damages, to be raised off thecounties^-on the 
same being paid, the lYintees may proceed in making the improrements; 
and after such surrey has been laid before the l^ustess, thcr shall not 
expend more than «£52 per mile, per annum, on any part which is not 
-proposed, to be retained in sudi surr^. 

By the 45th George IIL c. 43, s. 35-37, the TVustees of turnpikes 
are empowered to borrow money, necessary for the purposes of this act, 
on credit ai their tolls. — Trustees of turnpikes may increase tolls for 
re-payment of money, under this act— If the Lonrd Lieutenant shall 
be satisfied of the sufficiency of the income of any turnpike road to 
pay interest and 2L per centum per annwm, as a sinking fund, the 
IVeasury of Ireland may raise money on debentures, and pay same to 
the Trustees of such road.— The tolls shall be liable to the payment, at 
the Ezdiequer, of the interest on such debentures, and 2/. per centum 
per annum, till the principal is redeemed. — On failure of payment of 
the interest, &c. the J.<ord Chancellor may appoint a recriver, or sequea- 
ter the toUs. 



Note 18 — Page 58. 

The loth Charles II. in 1659, tleclares, that grants for building, or 
maintaining, or repairing bridges and highways, to be lawful, as for 
charitable uses. — By the 19th and 20th George III. Grand Juries HT 
Assises may present, that trustees shall repair the turnpike roads. — By 
the 26th Gorge III. c 15, the Grand Jury of the county of Water- 
ford, may present for the repaira>f the military roadf in aid of the tolls. 
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Note 19. — Page 118. 

The following extracts are taken from the Report of the Committee of 
the Hoiue of Commons, on the highways of England, &c. May, 1809* 

" That every turnpike bill for making a new, or continuing an old 
turnpike road, do contain a provision for making ajbot-pathf parallel to 
the road, of from four to six feet wide^ independant of the space allotted 
to the turnpike," 

** That magistraltes assembled, in quarter sessions, be empowered in 

\ the meatime to take the necessary measures for gradually providing 

convenient foot-paths, where required, for the accommodation of the 

ibot passenger, either by the side of any existing turnpike road, or of 

any hi^way, where they shall judge the same to be necessary." 

** That persons maliciously breaking down, d^adng, &c any bridge, 
or parapet, or coping of any fence, alongside of the road, finger or guide- 
post, mile-post or inscription, or any other public proper^, having re- 
lation to the highways of the kingdom, riding on the foot-paths, breaking 
stones on the highway, leaving large single stones, or scattering small 
stones over the surface of the road to endanger the lives of travellei% 
after regular notice Co desist from such practice"— be fined, &c. 

Note 20 Pages 119, 123. ^ 

btracts from a Skrch of the Progress of Domestic Improvemefa in 
XazLAnn, by the Author of these Strictures. 

** Between the peace of Aix la Chapelle and the American war, a 
> period fff about twenty-five years, the total exports of Ireland bad in- 
creased to about three millions and a half, leaving a balance of trade 
in ber favor much above a million, or, according to Mr. Gordon, then 
surveyor-general of Munster, to five millions, leaving a balance of three 
millions in her favor. During that peroid, the linen exports had trebled j 
the exports to Great Britain had more than doubled — the rental of 
the kingdom doubled. That her linen and general exports increased 
|>roportionally to this^ during the last seven years of the said period, 
inkd consequently that her wealth was then on a like increase; the 
whole eirincing as rapid a progress as could be expected ; and says 
Arthur Young, perhaps greater tha^ any other country in Europe." 
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** It appears, that in tb« eleventh year of the UnipD, the oversea trti6&. 
of Ireland had prognemeiy increaaed from^9 ,551,77 1 to ^ 15,322,01 4. 
Ireland, thus prosperous, enjoyed the exported value of ,£5,770,213 
more, in the eleventh year of the Union, than in the year before it com- 
menced." • 

** The export* of Irdaod, in ifae year preceding the Berliq de>- 
tiee, amounted, in real annual value, to ^9*3H,854— In 1807, to 
of 10,110,385— in 1808, to ;£12,577,517, The amount of the 'im- 
porta into Ireland, (exclusive of a re-export,) was in real value 
aC8^537,515— the difference of the two laat sums being a balance of 
tmde in fisivor of Ireland) of «f 4,040,002." 

** In the course of four yeara^ te 1806, the exports of Ireland increaf^ 
only by one million (Irish,) and durix^ 1808-9 by three millions, so that 
the rate of increase f^pears to have been, after the biockade, six times 
more rapid* an accelleration which could not be attributed to the 
Union alone, but suppose the concurring influence of a temporary 
monopoly. It is a fact, that the rise of value on the total amount of 
exports from Ireland, during the two years, 1807-8, was no less than 
nineteen per cent, and that the whole sum of exports from Great Bri- 
tain, tiuring that interval, experienced a depression of price of about 
three per cent " 

** In illustration of the very rapid progress which Ireland had made, 
it may be mentioned, that the annals of history furnish no example of the 
exports of any other country augmenting one-third in the short space 
of two years— that the balance of trade in favor of Irdand was nearly 
twice aa great as thftt which M. Ned^er exulti«gfy 'hdd out to the 
French nation, $s an evident proof of thejir unflxampUd posperity." 



. Note 2L — V&^t 14a 

Many persons are not^ perhaps^ aware of the proportion in which 
the ascent of a i:oad increases the draft; tlie following will shew : — 

** Where a hill has an ascent of no more than one foot in thirty, tho 
thirtieth part of the whole weight of the carriage^ of the load, and of the 
horseq, must be lifted up, whilst they advance thirty feet. In doing 
this, one thirtieth part of the whole load condnually sesists tiiehorees*- 
draugfat; and in drawing a waggon of nx tons* weight, a resistance 
equal to the usual force of two horses mutt be exerted." 
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Note 22— Pageg 146, ISU 

The following U the s^ectficatioa of the paTementsi eounMnly «■!§- 
•mated for, on post roads* 

'' In e^ftsTf sitaation where a sewer can be made of the proper nze^ 
it is to be preferred to a pavement, but where circumstances obl^^e a 
pavement to be resorted to^ it must be laid at right aisles with the 
road, from four to six feet of the bottom of it flal^ and twelve feet o^ 
each side, to rise at the rate of one inch in the foot^ which will make 
the depth one foot, and from the sise, no carriage will fed any jeik or 
shake in passing it. The pavement should be made^ of hammered 
fitonei^ .of nearly ^^ual depth each stone, from nine to twelve inches 
io^g on the surface,, and four to eight inches broad, and nine inches t» 
a foot deep, the under ad e to be flat in the under face and not of an fr* 
regular or angular underfitce* as in that case it would not be wAid** 



f* 



The following is from the Ttpoxt d a Committee of the House «^ 
Commons, orderad to be printed, Mi^, 1809% 

I^IMITATION OV THE HEIGHT OY FENCES. 

^ That it is expedient in all |iew enclosures now, or hereafter to be 
fftade, Aat the hedges, walls Or fences to b^ erected for the purpose of 
Making such new enclotores, adjoining to flny existing or any intended 
highway be limited (including tISB..greiWth thereon) to the hdght of 
five feet above the centre of the road, and that no sudi hedge, wall cft 
fimce be permitted to be raised, stand, or grow more than five Pdet 
above the centre of such road, unless such hedge, wall* or fence be re- 
moved to a distance from the side of the road, equal to its elevation, 
tStfove the centre of the road/^ 

*< That tiie magistrates, in thefr respective districts, and thetrustees of 
rfl turnpikes, be empowered to direct the surveyors acting under theur 
kuftbority, to reduce wherever and whenever they shall think fit, all 
Hedges, walk or fences adjoining to the turnpike roads, or other higb- 
urays, respectively, according to the proportions assigned for hedges, 
w^li, or fences to be erected on new foundations, for the purpose of 
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making new enelosimeiy (sudi hedge, wall, or fence not being the wall 
4if any house, building, garden, hop-ground, or court-yard, belonging 
to any house or other building, nor the paling or othor fence of any 
park orpaddodt, made for the enclosing of deer.)*' 

** That all pollards, bushes, or other growth, standing or growing oq 
banks, hedges, walls or other fences adjoining to the highways, be-an- 
hually cut down before the 15th November, in each year, so chat no 
part thereof do exceed the height of iiTe feet abo^e the centre of sudi 
highway in all cases where the solid parts of such banks, hedges, walls 
or fences shall be leas than five feet in height above the centre of the 
eaid highways ; and in cases where the solid parts of such banks, 
hedges, walls or fences do exceed the height of five feet, that the growth 
thereon be annually cut down, pruned or plashed dose to the roots 
thereof, or on a level with the top of the said banks, hedges, walls, or 
fences, so that such plashing do not exceed the level of the top of such 
banks, hedges, walls or fences. 

KESOLUTIONS RESPECTING TREES. 

** That no trees shall be planted or be permitted to stand or grow 
within thirty feet of the side of any highway intended to be fenced out 
for the purposes of making any new enclosure, except such trees as 
shall be actually stouding or growing for the ornament or shelter of 
the house, building or court-yard of the owner thereoll*' 

To which may be added'-—*' Though in some cases it^iqipears rea>f 
sonable, to permit the erection of new buildings, and the making new 
plantations and high hedges, nearer than thirty feet from the centre 6^ 
e road, upon condition, that security should be given to the public, 
for the constant preservation of the road, that is thus injured ; it is^ 
however, far safer to prohibit what is injurions to public convenience 
than to compromise with individuals. Cases of private hardship may, 
and must occur, but it is part of the true glory of- Britain, that th^r^ 
exists no exemption in our laws, in favour of the rich,** 

The Committee of the House of Commons, on the highways, rer 
commended that the following nuisances should be made punishable^ 
by moderate fines, before a magistrate, with, a power of mitigation, via. 
** The suffering a tingle stone of any consiserable size, to remain on the 
road, which may have been used for supporting the wheels of carriages 
&c.** — Many accidents happen to persons travelling on horseback iroa^ 
loose stones being so left, or thrown out of the adjoining fields— • very 
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romfuon practice in Ireland. It is stud that a dass of devotees ia 
China consider it an act of devotion to remove loose stones, as one^ 
ineaii4 of preventing accidents; it is much to be regretted that some of 
our pious folb'es do not take so beneficial a direction. — *'That no gate 
to any field shall open into the highways, unless it shall be at a greater 
distance from the side thereof than the full length of the gate.*' — << That 
pn stallions be allowed to cover near the highways, or be shewn on 
Sundays.*' — ** That no fair, market, race or public meeting* shall be held 
OB any turnpike or other highway, so as to obstruct the free passage 
on the same; but in all cases, when the street, road, or way, will admit 
thereof, a breadth of thirty feet at the least, shall be£lfeftmnincumba«d« 
for the passage of travellers, and when such encumbered breadth cannot 
be removed, such fare* &c sball, when practicable, be removed, under 
an order of the magistrate, having the jurisdiction therein, to sudi places 
where it can be conveniently held, witfaput prodncing suchannoyanoet 
or obstniction/' 

Note 23 — Page 192. 

The expense of a road act is from .£200 to of 600, according to the 
number of clauses therein contained, and the opposition that may take 
place ; but if the average is taken at ^400, it will not be far from the 
truth. The value of that sum, f<Mr 19 or 21 years, may be about £40 
per annum, and to that extent niay be considered as burthened^ towaida 
fhe support and maintenance of the officers of Parliament. But why 
a road adt like a canal act, may not be passed for an indefinite period^ 
is not easy learned* From the above circumstances^ it is evident tfaaft 
the present mode of paying the servants of the Legislature^ is eminent 
hostile to the roads— swallowing up a considerable part of the funds 
destined for repairing them, and of course^ obstructing, to s certain 
extent, the benefit which the public might otherwise enjoy from the 
passing of these acts. The fees of various public offices, have been 
changed into a salaiy, vrith great advantage — ^it is to be hopedi that 
fre long they will he 60» in reelect of road acts also. 

Note 24".— Page 205. 

In the accounts of one county, I find that, In 1797, the sum pre- 
rented was 3,01$^ At one assizes in that year, only 290^. was levied 
^ten baronies, of which 200f, was paid to eight Conservatory— In 1799, 
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0|47OI« w«» pmented, n^sive of S,691/. for cattle hbugbcd* 
In ISOO, 10,5 iOl. was preaented-^iQ 1805, l6y759L-^in 1809, at on« 
■wiiiKi, 30«<H4/«^-m 1816, in the whole year, 18,014/. was presented, 
cxehtfive ef 3,811/. under the peace preservation laws — and in 181 7» 
$4,754/.— On several years s^nce 1809, from 50 98,000/. was r»< 
fiaetted, in tlus coiiAty— 4nd the undischarged queries^ in 1796, only 
•mounted to 7,749/.— in 1805, to 17,310/.— in 1808, to 52,5641. 

FrofA the accotints of another county, m a different province, it ugh 
pears, in 1799, thi« lSi$l3L was granted, of wbith 12,713/. was for 
county works— in 1803, 17,498/. of which 15,043/. was for county 
works— IB 18a7^liG>74S/. of which 17,482/. was f<Mr ditto— in 1809, 
91,942/. of which 19,248/. was for ditto-*in 1810, 24^505/. of whidi 
S0,ff71/. vras for ditto— in 1811, 28,367/. of whidi 24,725/. im 
ix ditto— (in this year, 34,0001. was requested at one assizes^ aadl 
aaly 13,965/. grinfted,}— In 1812. 33,782/. vras granted, of whldl 
29,037/* was for county works— in 1813^ 81,000/. was'requested, an4 
only 36,905/. was granted, of which 31,417/. was for ditto— in 1814, 
59,666/. was requested, and 36«335/. was granted, of which 31,519/* 
was for ditto — in 1815, 39,007/. was granted, of which 34,1 39/. was for 
4itlo— 4n 1816, owing to the depressed state of agriculture, &c. only 
S4,9CI7/. was granted, of which 18,052/ was connty works, and 6,146/« 
^ maintenance of prisoners, dec. — In 1817, 50,420/. was require^ 
and 37,62;/. granted, of which 27,448/. was for works, and 10,273/. 
ft»r tile maintenance of prisoners, dec. from the prevalence of crimes, 
occasioned Uy the pressure of want, &c. which, it is hoped, will nof 
again recur in so alarming a degree. The si^ms discharged at the 
Dctober sessions in 1806, was 148/. in 1807, *81^1/. in 1809, 2639/. 
ih laiO, 3592/. in 1811, 7480/. in 1814> 10,397/. in 1815, 9103/, 
in 1816, 6658^. 



Note ?5.— Page 208. 

As some persons do not seem to be fully awar« of the ittillty of ap- 
pointing County Engineers, or of committing the care and oversight of 
county works to pers<tt|^ properly qualified, the following remarks, it ia. 
hoped, will afford some further information on the subject. 

The care and oversi^^t of. the loads, and other pnblic wedis, wa% 
amongst the Bortians^ considered on honorMe and importaiit office 
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ant! a variety of magistrates and oflfeeift wero conneeliid with such cam 

and orarsigfat. The ctdeC inspectors of those works, were dl« esffsort | 

imt as the censors bad, besides, tbe care of the taxes, 3cc. tfw cuf^Um 

<ediles, who were also civil magistrates, were to assist tbo eensoit ia 

the care of the piiblic works. There were also inlwior mdiksy wk* 

had the care of repairing and cleansing the comsMMi sewers, Ac*-^ 

That the curule /ediles had the care of the hi^wftys, is also evi* 

dent, iOrom Caligula*s ordering them vestments of a particular aotU 

When they executed the office negligemiy they wan Uy ha ytdt* 

lidy daubed over with ^at-^DugdAleJ-Asoit Ibe pnocipal offioen 

deputed by the censorSf to supervise the pdlilio way*, were the 

qttatuor viri vierum curandarum, or the ouratore$ marunu Hkh 

office has, by some, been supposed to answer exaady to thaiof awwcyor 

of the highways, appcrfnted under the 2d and 3d of Philip and Mmy. 

of England ; but it is very evident the Reiaan office was of bigiisr 

dignity and antbonty than (haft of the 8urveyavs» uader tills ac«» iifll^ 

only from comparing (he method of making and amen d ing Ih^ 

Roman ways, with tfaose^ of oountiy perishes ; hot atao, becauae ase 

Thermes, who was die cnrator of the Flamenian way, was emUdatB 

for the consulship with JuHus Cassar. Avgusttta €«Mar htmaelC dill 

not disdain die task of such oversight. The andent Patifciam ah» 

frequently contended lor (he office of eureUw via, and Ibr the h a t er 

of inscribing their names over works and repiirs, which often ezhamlcd 

their fortunes. The roads through the Ponthie manhes^ aad eCheia^ 

were the ruin of many ostentatious Bemana. 

" In China, and in several other g ov er nm ents te Asia,** aays A^am 
Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, ** the executive power ehaiigea iisdf 
both with the reparation of the high roads, and with the najntenaoae 
of the navigable canals. In the instructions which ate given to Ao 
gpremor of eacb province, these objects, it is said, are constantly re» 
oommeded to him, and the judgment which the court forms of 1^ 
conduct is very much regulated, by the attention wfaidi he appenn to 
have |Aid to this part of hb instructions. This branch of public pa- 
Uee is, therefore, said to be much attended to in all those countries ;^ 
heeause the revenue of the sovereign arises, almost altogetfier, from a 
land tax, or land rent, which rises and falls, with the rise and taM ^f 
the annual produce of the land, which is so mateiiaily afleded by « 
iacility of communication, by means of roads, ^c« 

The Emperor Joseph IL exerted himself very eflbctu^ly to i«med^ 
the evil of bad roads. On his suggestion, the Diet of R|iti4>on ^passed 
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a law that ekausstes, similar to our turnpike roads, should be ma^^ 
throughout the tvhole German empire. This order was sent to all the 
courts of the German piincesf and in the short space of twenty years, the 
most astonishing improvements were made. Their chaussees were ex- 
ecuted in the most beautiful, and even, in many places, superior ^lan-^ 
netf under the management of able engineers. 

In FxANCs, before the Revolution, the funds destined for the rep»- 
ntion of the high roads, were under the immediate discretion of the 
executive power. These funds consisted partly in a pertion of labour, 
which the country people were obliged to give, and partly such a por- 
tion of the general revenue of the state, as the king choosed to spare 
from his other expenses. The reparation of the high roads in each 
particular province or generality, were entirely under the management 
of the intendanit an officer who was appointed and removed by the 
king's council, who received his orders from it, and 'was in constant 
correspondence with it. It was, perhaps, in the progress of despotism, 
that the authority of the executive power assumed to itself the ma* 
ni^ement of the roads, or from the circumstances of the country ren- 
dering it imperative on them to do so. It is true, that the corvees, as 
they were called, were often nuule one of the principal instruments of 
tyranny, by which the inUndants chastised any parish or commune, 
which had the misfortune to fall under their displeasure ; and that " the 
" proud minister of an ostentatious court, might frequently take plea- 
** sure in executing works of splendour and magnificence, such as a 
** great highway, which was frequently seen by the principal nobility, 
*' who!|e applauses not only followed his vanity, but even contributed 
" to support his interest at court ;" while to execute a great number 
of little works, was considered beneath him, and that the common roads 
of the countiy were^ therefore, much neglected, are facts not to be de> 
Died ; but this was the abuse of an excellent arrangement, to procure 
good roads, by committing them to persons whose sole business it was 
to take care of them ; and it had that effect. It was mentioned in page 
17, that in 1748, the roads in Britain were inferior to those en the Con- 
tinent — The great roads in France, did certainly excel those in Britain. 
«* If the French," said Arthur Young, when he visited France before 
the Revolution, *' had not husbandry, to shews us, they had roacf«— 
nothing could be more beautiful, or kept in more garden*like order.*' 
Besides the provincial intendants, there was a du^ctor of Ividges and 
yoeds for the whole kingdom. About 1745, John E. Perronet filled 
this sJtmitioni and France is indebted to his personal abilities, for many 
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of her ftaest bridges and best roads. He built the beautiful bridge of 
Neuilly, (conasting of five flat arches* from the FLorintine model,) over 
the Seine, on the alignement of the great avenue of the Champs Elysees, 
in front of the palace of the TuiUeries. He completed the bridge over 
the Seine, at Mantes — ^the bridge a Vont Sainto Mavcence, over the river 
Oise, on the great road from Paris to Flanders, &c. and has left an 
excellent Treatise on their construcdon. 

While Bonaparte wielded the sceptre of France, he made many 
spacious and extensive roads through several parts of the Continent. — 
What his motives might be, whether vanity or wisdoni, Ldo not pre- 
tend to devine ; but it would be ungenerous not to give him full credit 
for what m^it he did possess. He adopted an arrangement to insure 
the roads being properly made* which does him great credit, viz. the 
School of Roads and Bridges in the Rue 4e Grenetle, Faujc-bough, 
St. Germaine, which was an institution for educating civil engineers^ It 
received thirty-six pupils, to each of whont the government gave a sa- 
lary, annually. — It had also a fine collection of models* In the Conser^ 
vaioire des Arts ei Metiers, were twenty-three modes of pile engines 
alone, in the collection of mechanical inventions. I believe those institu- 
tions have been retained by the present government, as well as the other 
arrangements for the maintenance of the highways, which are con- 
ducted under the direction of persons properly qualified. From these 
remarks, then, it appears, that the appointment of proper persons, by 
the governments of those countries, to superintend the public roads, 
answered the intention of ensuring their being made in the best man- 
ner. — I shall next enquire into the history of road superintendance in 
our kingdoms. 

On the arrival of the Saxons in Britain, the Roman works and in- 
stitutions were destroyed together. Tlie destruction of the admirable 
arrangements which the latter had instituted for the preservation of the 
highways, would soon render the means of internal communication 
, imperfect. In the attempt of Alfred to restore police arrangements, 
for the good of his subjects, the care of the roads and bridges, 
part of the trinoda necessiias, as in page 5, seems to have been left 
to be enforced by the skire-reeveSf or sheriffs, or king's «>fficer, ap- 
pointed over each county, aided by the constables of hundreds. The 
act of Edward I. in 1285, in page 10, obliged every hundred and fran- 
chise to appoint two constables, who were to present to the justices 
assigned, such defaults as they found in the highways, &c In 15J1, 

Q 
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£he bueiiiess of au^iorintendmg bridges, was aniKxed to tho dfllc« of 
hig]i*consbd>]e, with an allowance of salary. Before the act of PhiUp 
and Mary, in 1556, it does not appear to have been the duty of 
any particular odHoer, to eall the parish tcigeiher, to repair the high- 
wnysy although the parish might be indicted for not repairing them. 67 
this act, the constables and church wardens were to appcunt oreraeen 
or surveyors of the roads, annually, and in 1 775, tw^o neighbour- 
ing justices are authorised to appoint them out of such inhabitants or 
others, and may have salaries allotted them for their trouble. But tbe 
immt of siomt more intelligent oversight has been long evident, and 
remarks have been made in Section I. on the manner in which 
the deficiency is proposed to be remedied. Certainly there is no 
other concern so essential t6 the cooifort and prosperity of the coun- 
ti^ left to (>e managed in ao hnperfect a manner. The overseers at 
present in Britain, have generally, no sooner acquired some knowledge 
of road-making, thafi they are changed, and others succeed them, who 
roust blunder on in ihe same manner, to (he serious loss of the public, 
as the money must, in sudi case, be injudiciously applied, and the 
.roads imperfect, in numy instances. 

The various alterations which have talceti place, relative to the selec- 
tion and appointment of road overseers in Ireland, has been already 
detailed in the preceding Sections. — (See pages 60, 62, 76, 77.) At 
first, two honest parishioners were'to be chosen, annually, as overseers ; 
skillful persons were afterwards diosen to superintend the works, un- 
der the overseers, and to be paid wages for the time they were employed, 
which was changed to a rate per perch, and the director of the worka 
accounted for the money. Under the present system, as in page 99, 
Is, in the pound is allowed to overseers, for tlicir trouble, and they 
alone are responsible for the expenditure ; the other persons mentioned 
as general or head overseers, being a mere matter of form. — (See 
page 154.) 

From the common overseers being found incapable of alurays execut- 
ing the work judiciously or honestly, as tirell as to provide fur the pre- 
servation of the roads, and removal of nuisances, superintendants called 
conservators, might be appointed in &Lch barony, as in page 99. How 
far these officers have answered the intention, I have inquired in pages 
156, '20S, For the preservation of the mail coach roads, persons who 
choose to pfficiate without salary, might be appointed, under the title 
of supervisors, with power to appoint de^nities, \c. as in page 1 80^ 
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When it is considered, that m Grpat Britain and Ireland, perhaps 
more money is levid from the public^ for making and repairing roads, 
than in any other country of double the extent, and that there is in 
general a facility of carrying goods and produce from one district to 
another, greater than is known in other countries, some persons may 
wonder why a more effective superintendence has not been adopted— ;f 
or that it may not, in fact, be necessary. 

Military engineering was long a science, before civil engineering was 
much cultivated ; and the great misfortune has been, that, the neglect 
and disrespect which has been thrown on the nfore useful arts and profes- 
sions, have generally lef% them to be practiced only by theignohint and the 
mean, and, therefore, their progress has been comparatively slow, and 
hence has insensibly originated the opinion, that any one was competent 
to understand and practice them. Agriculture, and the relative arts, 
on which the existence of every civilized nation is so immediately de« 
pendant, was long left to the ignorant, and was chiefly practiced by 
villains^ and it was supposed any one was competent to understan4 
it. ]More enlightened views shew how very abstruse and intricate it is 
as a science, and that a life-time will barely suffice to make a proficient. 
In the same way, although attention to roads is of such vast impor- 
tance, to promote the comfort and advantage of society, yet, unless 
when they contributed to conquest, to military glory, to gratify the vani- 
ty of a minister, or to aid the revenues of a state, until lately, the exe- 
cution and manageoMnt of them was, in a great measmre, solely left to 
the ignorant ; nor does the necessity of entrusting them, more gene- 
rally, to the care and oversight of scientilic persons, seem, even yet, 
to be fuBy* appreciated* But lest I should be charged with an over- 
weening desire to magnify the difficulty and importance of the pror 
fession of a Road Engineer, I shall subjoin the opinion of one of the 
most eminent civil engineers in Britain, who had no occasion to give 
an exaggerated opinion. — viz. William Jessop, Esq. in a letter to the 
president of the Board of Agriculture, says, *< that public roads, and 
the carriages used on them, are highly deserving of public attention,' 
and that he does not know any thing in this country, (where me- 
dianism in general has been patronised, and brought nearer to per- 
fection than in most others,) thaf has been more neglected, than the 
proper construction of wheel carriages, and the Jbrmation of roads*** 
To tliis I shaH add the testimony of an intelligent foreigner.— 3f. I^, 
Ualditnandt secretary to the bailewick of Yvendon, in Switzerland, iq 
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bis Eaiay on the Construction of Highways, says, ** a knowledge of 
the true principles is indispensibly necesauy in every art, and that of 
making great xoads as much as any other. Some preliminary species 
of knowledge is very necessary in every superintendent or surveyor, 
A beaten track of knowledge is but a bad guide, in cases which very 
frequently occur, when» amongst several ways, the best is to be pre- 
ferred." 

As many arguments have been already urged* in the preceding 
pages, in support of the opinion,, that the appointment of engineers, 
or a proper superintending power, is wanted, for the further fanprove- 
ment and preservation of the public roads, it is unnecessary again to 
enlarge on the subject, in this place. '* While it remains a fact, that 
'( the roads of these blands are far from being so good as they ought to 
" be, considering the immense sums annually expended upon them,*' 
such appointnmnts must be obvious. Although the repairs of the com- 
mon or cross roads, must necessarily depend, in a great degree, upon 
the intelligence and activity of country gentlemen, yet they should 
be ultimately under the direction and controul of general superinten- 
dents, more particularly in Ireland* where resident gentlemen are 
so mucli wanted ; and as the proprietors of estates cannot be always 
expected to bestow the necessary attention, or to have the opportunity 
of becoming sufficiently conversant with the execution of county works, 
it is of the most essential importance, that persons properly qualified, 
should be appointed to supply the deficiency. We have seen that in 
other countries, where the government have an immediate interest in 
perfecting the means of communication, that the care of the roads 
are committed to persons so qualified* It is not immediately the 
object of our government ; but it is ultimately so, as on the prosperity 
of the country, a productive revenue depends, and it is certainly the 
duty and intention of all government, to provide for the public good. 
If such arrangements, after having 'been long pointed out. and recom- 
mended, as of importance, have not yet been adopted, we may hope 
that the increasing loss and inconvenience accruing from mismanage- 
ment, will insure their being carried into effect. It is about 40 years 
since Adam Smith remarked, on this subject, as applicable to turnpike 
roads, ** that the recency of the institutions, both accounts and apolo- 
** gizes for their defects, of which, by the wisdom of Parliament, the 
*' greater part may be, in due time, gradually remedied«** 
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Note 26.— Page 208. 

Observadons on the 57th George III. c. 107, (1 Itb Jiil^, 1817,) 
for the appointment of Counti/ Engineers^ &c in Irdand. 

Whether fortunate or otherwise, a variety of causes haye long ope- 
rated, either to render changes in the police arrangements of Ireland, 
more frequently necessary, or more earfly eflected, than in tiM sister 
kingdoms. Hence, while the Road Police of Great Aniain has been 
but partially changed, and allowed to remain imperfect, and no longer 
adapted to the present state of things, the same branch of police, in diis 
kingdom, has undergone many and important changes ; and the late 
Act is intended to remedy the defects which remain, and to render its 
merits as effective, as they are intrinsically calculated to be. Excellent 
as the leading features of the system of Irish Road Police unquestion* 
ably is, fiat it has been much perverted, and that abuses, to an alarm- 
ing extent, have been prevalent, are facts too notorious to be any loiiger 
matter of doubt, whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the prac- 
ticability and mode of remedying them. Indeed tiie abuses under diis 
system, and the misapplication of the immense sums levied for the pur- 
poses of county works, have been long severely felt, and been cause of 
very general complaint. There Is no person conversant with these 
aflbin, in the different counties, who is not personally acquainted with 
numerous and considerable frauds of this kind ; but it requires the 
practical knowledge of a professional person to be able to estimate the 
full extent and magnitude of the evils in general. 

The intelligent persons who have, fbr some years, directed the ad- 
ministration of Irish affiurs, have evinced a laudable desire to promote 
what they conceive to be the interests of the country. Hence a remedy 
for the abuses and imperfections of the Irish Grand Jury Laws, has, 
for three years,- occupied the attention of a committee of the Imperial 
Parliament, and after various schemes, of more or less merit, having 
been brought forward, it was not until last Sessions, that an Act was 
passed, ** to provide for the more deliberate tnioestigation tf Preeent* 
meniti to be made by Jrand Juries^ for roadt andpubUc works in Ire 
landt and for aecountingfor monet^ raised by such Presenimenti, j;c. 
{llthJufy, 1817.) 

The principle of this Act, necessary, as it certainly is, seems to meet 
with unmerited disapprobatiout not merely from those who are interested 
in the continuance of the present abuses, but by many who are actuated 
by more worthy motives. 
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Om grcftt object of the late Act, is the sfipomtnieiit of civil eoginecrs 
in each county* to regulate and inspect the public works therein under- 
taken, or the plans and preaentments made. The chief scope and in- 
tention of my obaerrations, in the preceding pages, has been to shew 
that the want of such persons, has hitherto been a principal defect in 
the system, and to which is owing many of the abuses which have ez- 
iitedl I shall now inquire a little, in bow £ur this Act is ralcnlatwi to 
supply such defiKt» and furnish a remedy—A spirit of inaoivatioa^ 
morely resulting, from a frivok>wi and vain desire of novelty* aa well 
as that teowrity and pertenacity, which wouU allow all things to ie> 
main in sitUu fvei however nacessaty a duinge msy be, are alike in- 
imical togenuina laqiroTeBaenty althou|^ the modjocri^ between these 
tstranea is not alwi^s easily diacernable^ or jusdy appreciated^ Hence 
the difficullgr of enacting new lawa, with advantage^ or judiciously 
ff"'«»^"g those which esist 

The object of my observations has been to point out the necessity 
and utility of a pp ointing County Engineers, without entering into 
the merits of the details of the late Act, for this purpose ; because I 
presume it was passed more with a view to establish the principle^ than 
from any consideration of its being perfect, and I have reason to b^eve 
that the government will wisdiy defer making the appointments, until 
it isremodeled in a subsequent Session of Parliament, when the subject 
will^ peshap^ be better understood, and information obtained to assist 
in rendering the measure effective. 

The road business being transacted at the Assizes in prdereuoe 
to the Quarter Sessions, is not perhaps the least superiority which the 
system in Ireland poss es s e s. But it must also at the same time be 
acknowledged that the limited time and pressure and conf usion of busi- 
ness» prevents the presentments for public works, which are laid before 
Grand Juries^ being considered with sufficient leisure, particulariy aa 
they come to the task without any previous or personal knowledge- of 
the necessity and merits of the greater number.—- The fact that at one 
Assizes in the County of Tippcraiy, the number of presentments was 
such* that the Grand Juiy could have allowed only two minutes do the 
consideration of each, if they had sat thirteen hours every day and at- 
tended to no other business*-ls sufficient to prove the indispensible ne- 
cessity of a preliminary investigation. — It was proposed in one bill, that - 
those persons who were to form the Grand Jury, should be summoned 
seme dajfat before each Assises, in order to examine the presentments, 
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but tliis was not 13t«ly to be etnly eilbcted, for mitnj Cnind Juron 
attend indifi^iit counties and besides the iatigue of the business is ge> 
mnnliy considered by a gp^at many scarcely indurableeven for a few days. 
1 am surprised that any olijection is made to the presentments being 
eMflSoai^ed at a Quarter Sessions---as the opinion of the Magistrate!^ 
there> Is not binding on the Grand Jury ; it fs siud that five Magis- 
trates cannot be idways procured, this perhaps requires amendment, 
but at the same tinw it fuUy proves the want of persons to take the 
care and orenight of public Works, where so few proprietors, &€. are 
resident* --It has also been said, that as the opinion of the Magistrates 

r 

h not imparatiTe on the Grand Jury, of what utility can they be, 
they can ccvtaii^ be of the greatest importance, many of the Magis- 
trates wiU also be Members of the Grand Jury, and th^ will thereby 
be in possession of nsufih useful inibnnation rdative to the merits of 
the presentments, which they could not by dieir only coming before 
them for the first 'drae in tiie Grand Jmy-Room ; but the greatest 
advantage wiU arise from having it in their power to ezamtue and 
swear die Overseers, &c. in Couit $ eveiy one knows how frequently the 
aflidlLvits sere sworn, in a way wliich encourages fraud. — If they are 
sworn or Hable to be so at the Sessions, and examined by the County 
Enj^neer, & c. as to tiie Worit% ptic«> See* the most important ad- 
vantages will result. 

Some object to llie a pp ointment of County Engineers, from an appre- 
liension ^iSt it may be rendered a mere source of Government patronage, 
and some have even gone sofioras to assert ^hat it will be sudi. If Go- 
vernment had any such object in view* they would not have required 
the candidates to be examined by a Board of Civil^Engineers, nor would 
the appoiutment of such persons add so materially to the government in- 
fluence, as to induce them to cany a measure into effect* which has 
been so strenuously opposed. It is worthy of remark, that many of 
those very persons, who have inveighed against the measure under such 
pretensions, to answer their'own priratO views, have been sedulous in 
endeavouring to have persons appointed, who they are fully aware are 
by no means competent, the appointment is therefore best entrusted to 
the Government. 

In the present depression of business, and cessation from warfare, 
the expectation of so many appointments taking place, has induced 
numbers to assume the title of Engineers, who never dreamed of it 
before, as if a few months acquirements could fit them for such a si- 



